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HOW STANDS THE CASE? 


‘Watchman, how wears the night? ’—is the question many a time 
asked during the intervals of the storm, by those who sleep se- 
curely in their reliance on the vigilance of the humble but faithful 
guardian of the public tranquillity;—and happy is it when the an- 
swer is returned, that ‘ the storm is over and the day is breaking.’ 
Such is the answer we can return, from our watch-tower of observa- 
tion, to the friends who would ask how fares the cause of the De- 
mocracy, through the season of night and storm through which it 
has had to pass. The storm is over and the day is breaking,—a 
day of triumph and rejoicing ;—and though it is yet to be marked 
by an arduous contest, yet we have at least the light prayed for by 
the Grecian hero; and with so righteous a cause, under a banner 
that we are so well assured to be invincible, we can have no mis- 
givings as to the issue with which it is to be closed and crowned. 

There is every thing, in the present aspect of the great contest 
that is in progress throughout the country, to cheer and encourage 
the friends of the Democratic cause,—every thing to cause their 
bosoms to swell high with patriotic hope and an honorable pride. 
All the signs of the times which are exhibiting themselves over the 
surface in every direction, confirm the view we have before taken 
of this important Political Crisis, in the pages of the Democratic Re- 
view, that it is one of those periodical ‘castings of the skin’ which 
are equally unavoidable, to a strong democratic majority long in the 
ascendant, and indispensable to preserve it in perpetual health, 
youth, and vigor. This process, though always painful and criti- 
cal, is now in progress with the most favorable circumstances and 
auspices that we could desire; and our confidence in its result, 
which has never wavered an instant, is receiving every day a new 
and clearer confirmation. Such will continue to be the history of 
the democratic party in this country, from time to time, so long as 
our government, both Federal and State, is administered on the 
principles which have heretofore directed it, of legislating upon 
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the private and partial interests of individuals and classes; especially 
if its connexion with the great moneyed interests of the country— 
now so happily loosened, to a considerable extent—should be re- 
sumed. In that case the experience of the future will most as- 
suredly confirm, again and again, that of the past, viz. that the 
power of the majority will constantly tend more or less to abuse, 
to favor the interests of a certain influential class of political leaders, 
who, deriving their prominence originally from the generous zeal 
of their Republican opinions and sentiments, in early life, become 
insensibly warped from the great and broad abstract principles of 
that faith, by the too long possession both of political power and 
personal influence,—so as in truth to be no longer fit and worthy 
leaders to a party whose animating spirit must always be a generous 
enthusiasm in behalf of those great principles. Democracy is bold 
and energetic, unresting in its perpetual striving after a better good, 
a higher perfection of social institutions. None can be unconscious 
that our whole scheme of political institutions, under both the Fede- 
ral and State Constitutions, is very far from being purely democratic. 
Though democracy is their prevalent principle, and their original 
root and basis, yet in all it is more or less combined with so many 
checks upon its freedom of developement, and so large an infusion 
of elements of an opposite character, that they are far indeed from 
perfection; and far indeed from producing all those glorious and 
beneficent results, of general social well-being, towards which the 
imagination of the political enthusiast so earnestly aspires, and of 
which he is so profoundly convinced that, in their simple natural 
purity, the great principles of his faith do contain the germs. De- 
mocracy, then, among us must always be a restless, progressive, 
reforming, principle. The utmost extent to which it can ever be 
deemed possible by any one to carry forward the great mission of 
democratic amelioration in the condition of society, in any present 
generation, must still fall very far short of that ideal standard which 
must exist in the mind, and in the prophetic hope, of every demo- 
cratic thinker, truly imbued with the spirit of his noble and sub- 
Jimely simple faith. But it must be perpetually tending forward to- 
wards such amelioration,—perpetually engaged in some new reform, 
some new simplification, or the extirpation of some element in our 
institutions of which time has practically developed the evil cha- 
racter and influence. Such being the inherent character of democ- 
racy, it is impossible for such a class of men as referred to above, 
the old influential leaders and managers of the party organization, 
who gradually form themselves like a crust over its surface, always 
to retain that relation to the broad mass of their party, which they 
originally owed to the enthusiasm and devotion now chilled by the 
torpor and natural timidity of age, and too often corrupted by 
the acquisition of wealth,—favored and facilitated by the direction 
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which their own political influence may have given to the course of 
public events. We entertain the most profound respect for the 
venerable dignity and wisdom of gray hairs; and are conscious of 
the importance of the influence of the countless sound sterling old 
Republicans who at the present moment confer honor on our party, 
by the conspicuous positions they still delight to retain in the great 
contest incessantly waging, for the principles of which they derived 
their first lessons from the fountain-head of the Jeffersonian era. 
But we are here considering the subject on a broader scale of gene- 
ralization; and desire to bring this truth to the apprehension of our 
readers, that—instead of there being any just cause for alarm for the 
integrity of the Democratic party, and for the safety of the great 
cause involved in the destinies of that party in this country, in the 
spectacle which has been seen, of its temporary disorganization, 
and the desertion of a portion of its prominent influential and 
wealthy leaders——such is, on the contrary, precisely one of the most 
unequivocal symptoms, that its main body is in a sound and healthy 
state; and that it is passing, in a natural and favorable manner, 
through one of those periodical crises necessary to preserve it in 
such a state. It is engaged in its natural and proper mission, that 
of Reform; and therefore must necessarily expect to encounter 
the hostility, not only of the main body of its old opponents, but 
of those among its own former leaders interested in the perpetua- 
tion of the evils against which its efforts are now directing them- 
selves. Democracy is the vital principle of our system; and it is 
now engaged in an earnest struggle with a deeply seated disease, 
which had insensibly been suffered to overspread the body politic, 
till the painful developement of its morbid action has aroused all 
the healthful energy of the principle of life to arrest its further 
progress, and at least to expel it from its too close proximity to the 
vitals of the constitution. Such a struggle for the ascendency 
must necessarily be long, and, to many, seemingly doubtful—in- 
flaming the whole system with fever, and convulsing it with suffer- 
ing—but we have never permitted ourselves for a moment to doubt 
the ultimate triumph of nature over the disease; and we repeat that 
all the symptoms now disclosing themselves are clearly confirming 
that confidence. 

In the late convulsion, it is not to be denied, nor have we ever 
denied, that the Democratic party was shaken to its centre. Hada 
Presidential election fallen upon that period, it would probably 
have been overthrown. No party could ever successfully, in a 
general election, face such a tempest as then swept, raging and 
howling, over the land. ‘This admission in no respect impugns the 


cardinal democratic doctrine of confidence in the popular judgment, 
for which it is never intended to claim either an absolute infallibility, 
or an exemption from temporary influences of excitement and panic. 
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As a body it may be said to have been disorganized,—demoralized 
to speak in military phrase. Rarely have the leaders of a great 
party, in the constant struggles of parties in free states, been thrown 
suddenly into a more critical and arduous position. But they 
proved not unequal to the occasion, not untrue to their cause. THE 
MEssaGE OF THE Extra Session saved the cause, and saved the 
country. They planted themselves ona rock of impregnable prin- 
ciple, and unfurling a flag that “streamed like a meteor to the 
troubled air,’ sounded a most gallant rallying note, over the whole 
length and breadth of the land, to invite their party to gather 
around that rock of refuge, and recombine their broken organization 
under the shadow of that flag. A year has not yet elapsed, and 
the course of events is already rapidly justifying the bold wisdom of 
the high position thenassumed. The process of reorganization has 
been steadily going forward, in spite of the herculean exertions of 
open foes from without, and false friends within, to impede and dis- 
tract it; and though not yet entirely consummated, has reached a 
stage that is quite satisfactory to us, as placing its ultimate complete 
success beyond fear of danger. The democracy has recovered from 
its paralysis of panic, and is beginning to put forth again the ener- 
gies of its renewed youth. In no former contest has it ever evinced 
a finer and nobler spirit. This is signally shewn in the primary 
assemblies of the people, which have of late appeared every where 
animated by the most generous zeal and the highest confidence,— 
that zeal and confidence which, springing alone from a deep sense 
of the righteousness of the democratic side of the great issue now 
joined, are both the strongest incentives to exertion, and the surest 
harbingers of success. 

This same fine spirit breathes, in a still more striking manner, 
from the Democratic Press. This truth, which is indeed at the pre- 
sent period very remarkable, can only, perhaps, be fully appreciated 
by those who possess the opportunity of observation afforded by a 
widely extended exchange over the whole Union, with papers of 
all political complexions. Though in number not equalling proba- 
bly the fourth part of their opponents,—and almost universally 
inferior in most of those elements of success which depend on the 
liberality with which they are supported by the public,—yet the 
Democratic papers, throughout the country, exhibit at the present 
period a contrast to the Whig press equally favorable and remark- 
able. They are full of energy, boldness, confidence, earnestness, 
argument and eloquence. .The leading questions at issue present 
such ample materials for the most convincing addresses to the 
judgments of their readers, and the most stirring appeals to their 
patriotic and democratic sentiments, that it would be strange in- 
deed if such were not the case. In fact, we possess an advantage 
in the simple, solid strength of our cause, for which all the num- 
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bers of the Whig press—all the liberality with which they are sus- 
tained by the mercantile and moneyed interests, to which they are 
especially devoted—all their highly flushed hopes of victory, and 
of reward for the hardships of their long sojourn in the desert of 
minority—all the fluent pens of their ready writers—all the spe- 
cious sophisms they have derived from the mystification in which 
the advocates of that stupendous modern imposture and humbug, 
credit-moncy, have been able to involve the subjects of currency 
and commerce—all the advantages of attack which they have had, 
in assailing so extensive and complicated a system of executive 
administration, after so long a period of power and of redundant 
public revenue—and all the vocabulary of popular eatch-words 
which has so long constituted the main bulk of their editorial stock 
in trade,—can afford but a poor equivalent. The contrast between 
the two parties in this respect is very apparent. The friends of the 
Administration have a distinct and specific policy to pursue and 
defend. It is boldly put forward, and held on high, as being itself 
its best recommendation, if only suffered to be fairly carried out in 
practice. It is simple and transparent. All can readily understand 
it, and it is impossible long to attempt to misrepresent and mystify 
it. Its friends write their principles on their foreheads ; embody 
them in the most clear and full expositions of them; and even have 
recourse to unusual forms to put forth the most authentic declara- 
tions of them. They are all, moreover, of an unequivocal democra- 
tic character. They go to disconnect the Federal Government from 
an alliance with great moneyed interests which may readily be a 
fruitful source of corrupt political influence ;—to place commerce 
and currency on a secure basis of reliance on the natural laws of 
trade, and of independence of the perpetual agitation of our political 
contests ;—to guard against a danger which, having occurred, may 
occur again, of the Government being thrown, by a power extra- 
neous from itself, upon a state of temporary bankruptcy in the 
midst of the profusion of a large surplus revenue ;—to introduce a 
safe and stable uniformity in the fiscal operations of the Govern- 
ment, which can never be affected by the fluctuations to which all 
paper-money systems must always be, confessedly, liable ;—to obvi- 
ate the possibility of the future accumulation of a redundant reve- 
nue, with all the evils and abuses inseparable from such a fiscal 
plethora as that with which we were lately afflicted ;—to surrender 
a branch of Executive influence so potent and dangerous that, but 
a few years back, no eloquence could exhaust the language of de- 
nunciation with which it was assailed by those who are now most 
strenuous in opposition to its proposed reform ;—to curtail and 
simplify the Federal action, in a very material and salutary degree, 
in its influence upon the institutions and legislation of the States ;— 
to place itself in an attitude of strict neutrality between the two 
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parties whose opposition of views on the general subject of banks 
and paper-money is now only beginning to agitate the country; so 
as neither to extend an artificial support to those institutions by the 
loan of its credit and revenue, nor on the other hand to attack or 
injure them in the least degree,—at the same time that it places itself 
aloof, in safe exemption from the dangers which it has already ex- 
perienced in its connection with them, and to which, from their na- 
ture, they must always continue more or less liable. These are 
the leading features of the system of policy on which the Adminis- 
tration has planted itself, to stand or fall with the popular ratifica- 
tion or condemnation of these principles, as involved in its great 
measure of the Independent Treasury. 

As accessory and subordinate to this its cardinal idea, the De- 
mocratic party puts forth bold and distinct avowals of opinion on 
all the other important subjects naturally connected with the gene- 
ral politics of the Union; marking out in strong lines the limits 
within which it restricts its own action by its own pledges and de- 
clarations of doctrine. It is for freedom of trade, and opposed to 
all monopoly legislation, and unequal distribution of public burthens, 
whether in the form of tariffs or otherwise. It is for the strictest 
construction of the Constitution, and for the restriction of the action 
of the federal centre within the narrowest limits consistent with its 
plainly declared functions and objects. It is opposed to the inter- 
ference of the General Government, directly or indirectly, whether 
with the local interests of the States, by means of internal improve- 
ments, or with their private municipal and social institutions, of 
whatever nature they may be,—connecting itself neither with the 
one side nor the other of the different questions arising, as purely 
domestic questions, out of them. 

On the other hand, with what is it opposed? The cardinal idea 
of the Opposition is, undeniably, a National Bank, though even this 
it does not venture to avow unequivocally and manfully. It is still 
kept partially in the back-ground. A shadowy vagueness of non- 
committalism overspreads all its expositions of its doctrines and fu- 
ture policy; or rather it puts forth no such expositions. They can- 
not be distinctly extorted, in unequivocal terms. Jt issues no other 
manifestos, than calls for conventions to select ‘*the most availahle 
candidates” for the Presidential contest. Though it is undeniable 
that the great question at issue is this, National Bank or Indepen- 
dent Treasury, a considerable proportion of its sepporters, in cer- 
tain sections of the Union, profess to disavow the advocacy of a 
bank, while most strenuous in their efforts to overthrow the Ad- 
ministration which they cannot deny to be the only bulwark be. 
tween the country and such an institution ; and to bring into power 
the men and the party whose first act cannot be any other than the 
immediate establishment of such a one, on a yet grander scale of 
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power and capital than either of the two former. All shades of 
political complexion are united in their ranks. The professing 
State-Rights representative of Southern and Western Republican- 
ism is foremost in the orgies of a Faneuil Hall. A great deal is 
said about “ Whig principles ;’’ but what they are, save a general 
purpose to “heal the wounds of the bleeding Constitution,” or some 
such beautiful figurative design or other,—-to “drive out the Philis- 
tines,” and enter themselves upon the enjoyment of the milk and 
honey of the Promised Land,—it is impossible to ascertain, and dif- 
ficult to guess. During the late Administration there was a sufli- 
cient degree of plausibility in the cry of ‘Executive usurpation,” 
appealing to our natural jealousy of its tendency to excess, to afford 
a tolerable common rallying ground to the scattered and heteroge- 
neous elements of which the Opposition was composed. But this 
pretension can no longer be maintained with any show of decency ; 
and is now scarcely in fact attempted, except occasionally by a few 
faint and feeble voices, from the mere force of habit, though no longer 
cheered on by the reverberation of a thousand echoes. ‘The stream 
of the Executive action, swollen for a time, by the agitation of the 
political elements, up to the full level of its banks, has now so mani- 
festly subsided back to its narrowest limits, as to make any affecta- 
tion of alarm at its rushing torrent too ridiculous to be any longer 
even pretended. ‘The general tendency of the principles and poli- 
cy of the Administration itself is, undeniably, at all points, to re- 
duce the central action of our Federal system,—and with it necessa- 
rily the Executive activity in similar proportion. In all the subor- 
dinate practices of administration, the fiery ordeal of opposition 
that has been maintained so long against it has brought it to a 
point of purity, and strict propriety of even the humblest details, 
entirely unexampled in so extensive and complicated a system. 
The unfortunate Indian wars which have consumed so much blood 
and treasure, are in vain sought to be turned to account as an 
‘available’? ground of party attack, the whole subject being purely 
of a military and not a political character; and the only possible 
error that can be charged upon the Administration being one that 
leans to virtue’s side, in such a case, namely, that of placing too 
lavishly the amplest means of action at the disposal of the respon- 
sible oommanders in the field. Nothing in fact remains to the 
Whigs but the two stereotyped phrases, ‘*the Credit System,” and 
‘‘the Infamous Sub-Treasury,” with some delusive charges of ex- 
travagance, during the course of the late Administration—which, 
with all their specious arrays of figures, and contrasts of round num- 
bers, in truth vanish utterly into thin air on a critical scrutiny. 
These in fact now constitute their whole provision of material,—so 
low has the course of events reduced the stock once so overflow- 
ing! Instead of the embarras de richesses once so troublesome to 
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the Whig editor, he is now compelled, by way of slight variety to 
his beggarly array of empty paragraphs, or the sounding verbiage 
of his air-inflated columns, to strain every nerve to lash up a pa- 
triotic indignation against the Administration, because, forsooth, 
a writer in a prominent Democratic journal, in his desire to 
reform some abuses which, according to universal consent, have 
grown up in the Navy, happens to be less courtly and delicate in 
style than a similar article which appeared simultaneously in the 
very journal especially devoted to the interests and honor of that 
gallant profession! 

The panic of the year of suspension, so invaluable so long as it 
lasted, has unfortunately exhausted itself, and is one of those ephe- 
mera which revive not with to-morrow’s sun, after running their 
brief cycle of existence of to-day. The waves of the political excite- 
ment which accompanied it, which at one time threatened to over- 
whelm the Administration beyond recovery, are fast sinking back 
to their accustomed peaceful bed. Unfortunately, too, in their 
refluence they have done very serious damage to the Whig cause 
itself, leaving it high and dry upon the naked shore, not only shorn 
of all its bravery, but in truth in very sorry and unseaworthy plight. 
What has become of the charge that it was the Administration that 
caused the suspension,—after the testimony of the New York banks, 
and the universal acquiescence in the truth of the enormous self- 
expansion of the paper currency and of speculation, with the 
morbid overaction of the whole commercial system at first so re- 
solutely denied by the Whig press, under the cue of the prompting 
of Mr. Biddle? And since it has become manifest that the reac- 
tion was unavoidable, what has become of the abuse of the Specie 
Circular; which it is now evident to all afforded a check, so far as 
its limited operation went, upon that expansion and overaction, and 
was indispensable to preserve the public domain from the rapid 
evaporation which it was undergoing on so vast a scale—that pub- 
lic domain about which eminent Whig statesmen are now so 
anxious, that they are unwilling to allow the slight and morally 
equitable privilege of a pre-emption, to the poor man who is will- 
ing to reclaim his quarter-section from the wilderness, on condition 
of being suffered to dig from it an honest livelihood by the sweat 
of his own brow? What has become of that high position of the 
Bank of the United States, that it suspended, late and reluctant, 
only for its country’s good, holding itself ready at any moment to 
cooperate in restoring the currency, and to take the lead in resump- 
tion? What has become of the argument so strongly urged and 
supported by the authority of former experience, that a National 
Bank could afford the only means of compelling a resumption— 
when the resumption has been carried into effect in a single year, 
by the banks of a single city, against all the gigantic power wield- 
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ed against them by that institution, and the enormous influence 
which it controlled; so as even to force the “Great Regulated” 
itself back to the path of honesty and duty, against the most deter- 
mined resistance, which, in the famous * cotton-bag ”’ letter, did not 
even restrain itself within the limits of decency? What has be- 
come of the argument that such an institution was necessary to 
manage the exchanges of the country,—when our foreign exchanges 
so speedily righted themselves as soon as relieved from the incubus 
of artificial ‘‘ management;”’ and the internal exchanges are so steadi- 
ly and certainly undergoing the same process, and so clearly demon- 
strating that the irregularities apparent on the surface are owing 
solely to the different degrees of credit and solvency of the differ- 
ent paper currencies of respective portions of the Union? What 
has become of the argument that banks, and especially a National 
Bank, were indispensable as fiscal agents of the Government,—when, 
through all the severely trying circumstances of the year of suspen- 
sion, it was able to dispense with both; and that, too, without the 
provision of a new legally organized scheme of independent man- 
agement, such as it has twice applied to Congress to grant? What 
has become of the charge that the attitude assumed by the Admin- 
istration, on the suspension, was ruinous and destructive to all the 
interests of the country, in its stern determination not to acquiesce 
in an indefinite continuance of it, by bending the knee to the Baal 
of paper-money, and consenting to receive a depreciated irredeem- 
able currency—what has become to the “ten cent revolution” of 
the merchants and gentlemen of Boston against Mr. Kendall— 
when it is now too manifest to admit of serious denial, that a dif- 
ferent course, on the part of the Administration, would have pro- 
longed the suspension for several years; and that to the moral force 
of the public sentiment which it alone kept alive and stimulated, 
to the rallying influence of the specie flag which it alone kept fly- 
ing, has been mainly, if not solely, due the happy direction which 
events have now taken? What has become of the charge of hos- 
tility to legitimate credit, or to sound and honest banking, after the 
signal manner in which the Administration and its friends have lent 
their countenance and support to the process of resumption? And 
now that time has sifted the subject a little, what has become of all 
the ridiculous charges that the Independent Treasury Scheme would 
absorb all the specie of the country, destroy the banks, cripple 
commerce and industry, extend alarmingly the influence of the Ex- 
ecutive, and endanger the public funds? 

What has become of all these, and a host of similar ‘arguments’ 
and charges, which, while they lasted, afforded such rich topics of 


declamation to Whig fluent speakers and ready writers? Have 


they curled upwards into impalpable and invisible ether, like the 
morning mists of our mountains, before the slow but irresistible 
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power of the God of Light? Have they been laid, like unquiet 
ghosts, at the bottom of the Red Sea, by the stern exorcism of the 
voice of reason and truth, never more to revisit the pale glimpses 
of the moon? Have they been floated away and dispersed, by the 
ebb of the tide of patic excitement, out of sight of land, on the 
boundless ocean of the absurd, never more to be re-assembled, in 
all the imposing array in which they were once so gallantly decked 
out? Or have they betaken themselves, as congenial to their moon- 
shiny natures, to that Limbo said to be the receptacle of all things 
lost on the earth? Where are they? It is very certain that they are 
no longer to be seen or heard of on “this dark terrestrial ball ;’’ and 
that the homes that once knew them, in the colurnns and paragraphs 
of the Whig press, now know them no more. _Itis said that, what- 
ever processes of transformation all creatures and substances under- 
go from time to time—from a “ godlike’’ statesman down to a silk- 
worm’s egg—nothing actually perishes. But confessing ourselves 
utterly unable to answer so puzzling a query, as the present where- 
about of all those shadowy ghosts of arguments, that used to come 
trooping up from the vasty deep of the imagination at the magic 
call of Whig eloquence, we can only refer the reader, desirous of 
laying his finger on them, for information to our friends of the 
Whig press. Where are they, then? ‘ Where are they all, so 


sweet, so many?” 
Gentle shepherd, tell me where! 


The contrast, then, exhibited by the press on the one side and 
on the other, in the vigor and effect with which they carry on the 
great party contest of argument, notwithstanding all the adventi- 
tious advantages possessed by the Whig press, cannot excite sur- 
prise. Thus must it always be in the struggle between truth and 
error. The one possesses within itself inexhaustible resources of 
an immortal energy, which are only to be fully drawn out by the 
opposition of falsehood; and under whatever disadvantages of cir- 
cumstance it sets out, it never goes backward, but still moves onward, 
ever gathering strength as it goes. The other must depend for any 
hope of success, in a contest with the adversary “armed so strong 
in honesty,” upon the effect of its first dashing onset. If that can 
be but parried, or staunchly withstood for a time, it speedily ex- 
hausts itself, and leaves to the other the possession of the field, 
with that noblest and surest of triumphs, 


’ 


The victory of endurance borne. 


Thus is it, in a most signal manner, in the present case. Up to 
the present period the Opposition has had the Democratic party at 
great disadvantage. But the ground has been gradually and insen- 
sibly slipping away from under their feet. The tests of time and 
truth have been successively exploding their arguments, and refuting 
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their charges, one after the other, until really little or nothing re- 
mains to them. ‘The cause of the Administration rests on a basis 
of right and truth, on the great questions at issue, broad and firm 
as the everlasting hills. The glittering spray of oratory, the vexed 
foam of declamation, the dashing waves of personal abuse, can 
avail nothing against this rock. And here our cardinal democratic 
principle, of confidence in the eventual sober judgment of the Peo- 
ple, stands usin good stead. We know that when we have the whole 
field of the argument open before us, no panics, no excitements, no 
delusions, can long mislead the popular judgment; and no intelli- 
gent and reflecting democrat can entertain a doubt that, before the 
close of this great struggle, the People, in their broad mass, will 
obey the deep and strong instinct of their natural democratic ten- 
dency, and rally to the support of the Administration, in its present 
position and policy, in numbers not less overwhelming than those 
which bore the late Administration in triumph through its death- 
struggle with the same power now foremost in the field in opposi- 
tion to the present. 

Another of the signs of the times which we regard with great 
satisfaction is this—the manifest progress that democratic principles 
are making among the young men of the Whig party itself. The 
youth of this country must, of necessity, incline with a strong 
natural bias towards the generous and glorious truths of the demo- 
cratic faith,—notwithstanding the numerous powerful influences 
always in operation upon them, especially in our cities, our literary 
institutions, and the learned professions, to warp them to the oppo- 
site direction. In fact it is from this class that the democratic party 
is constantly recruiting the losses it has from time to time to sus- 
tain, of those of its numbers who, as they proceed in life waxing fat 
and proud, are gradually weaned from the attachments of their more 
ardent and liberal youth. Thus for the corrupt and diseased por- 
tions of the one party, which always gather over the surface till 
they fall off and attach themselves naturally to the other, the former 
is receiving a constant compensation, in the sounder portions of the 
Jatter which, from their natural bias of congeniality, pass over to fill 
up the desertions thus periodically dropping off. The main bulk 
of the Whig party itself—that is to say, of its voters, not of its poli- 
ticians or leaders—is at heart democratic, though kept, from a va- 
riety of causes and in a variety of modes, in a constant state of 
delusion and mystification. The peculiar combination of circum- 
stances which has lately borne so severely upon the democratic 
party, throwing its cause and candidates into an apparent temporary 
minority in so many quarters where it has been long accustomed to 
prevail, has been seen so far to intoxicate the Opposition with 
triumph, as to cause them to reverse the true relations and names 
of parties,—to believe themselves to have gained over the ** demo- 
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eracy of numbers” they were so long wont to despise and abuse,— 
and even to crown the climax of the long array of names they have 
from time to time assumed with the singularly facetious title of 
“* Democratic Whigs!’ This is the unkindest cut of all. Thus to 
‘filch from us our good name’ is indeed too bad,—though we are 
vastly mistaken if it will prove in the end to have greatly ‘enrich- 
ed’ the unblushing wearers. It is utterly vain for that party to 
attempt to maintain such an assumption. Their more intelligent 
and liberal men, in private, freely ridicule it as a bold electioneer- 
ing trick. Anti-democracy is the principle of their party organi- 
zation now, as it has always been, from its first infusion under the 
auspices of the high Federalism of the olden time. By affecting 
the name of democracy they only impair their own unity and co- 
hesion, such as it is, and weaken their own principle of life. The 
effect is only to introduce a fatal dissension, the proud and stout- 
hearted old heads of their party having been already seen to be 
prompt in repudiating the offensive term, and all the abominable 
associations of Jeffersonianism which it implies; while at the same 
time it only attracts attention the more conspicuously to that which 
it is their first interest to keep in the shade, the real anti-democratic 
character of their entire political faith, The movement was preg- 
nant with much significance, which was made in the late Whig Young 
Men’s Convention at Utica, to arrest the abuse of the memory and 
principles of Jefierson which the excitements of the present con- 
test had naturally drawn forth from the Federal press; and even to 
attempt to blazon that noble name on the banner of a cause, and a 
party, in all respects the most repugnant to the principles of which 
that name is the condensed expression. It was a strong symptom 
of a healthy spirit at work in the more generous youth of that 
party,—a spirit which cannot but result in bringing over a large 
proportion of them to the true Democratic cause. The indignant 
manner in which these indiscreet effervescences of latent democra- 
cy were frowned upon, by so many of the old recognized authori- 
ties and magnates of the Whig party, will go far, in spite of the 
prompt efforts made to gloss over the difficulty, to open the eyes of 
the former to the true character of the party by whose plausible 
professions they have heretofore suffered themselves to be deluded 
and placed in false position. 

Some of our readers may possibly remember a remark made by us 
on the sweeping Whig victory of last fall, in the State of New York, 
that it would have a happy effect in democratizing (if the word 
may be permitted) a large portion of that party itself; and that on 
the defeat which certainly awaited them, as in 1824, after a short 
fruition of the sweets of the ascendency, they would go out of 
power better republicans than they came in. This spirit manifest- 
ing itself in various modes, and especially embodying itself in that 
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expression of sentiment by the Utica Convention referred to, affords 
already a singular illustration of the truth of the remark. 

We had intended to devote a considerable portion of the present 
Article to some reflections on the direction taken by the course of 
events at the late session of Congress; and the exact position in 
which they left the great Independence question—for such should 
be the proper designation of the Sub-Treasury policy. Its allotted 
space is, however, so far exhausted as to permit only a few brief 
remarks on that subject. The Administration was, it is true, de- 
feated on that its leading measure. It failed to carry it through the 
House of Representatives. The mode and causes of that failure 
we cannot pause to dwell upon. Yet was it no victory to the other 
side,—or at best one of those Pyrrhic triumphs that are worse than 
defeat. On the whole, the Administration may be said, notwith- 
standing, to have borne off the honors of the campaign; and never 
was a party more dismally disconcerted than were the Opposition 
at the very close of the session, in the midst of their imagined 
triumph, and the clear majority which had voted down the Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill. The essential principle of that policy was not 
voted down, and could not be voted down. It was, on the contrary, 
asserted, by both Houses. The Democratic press, generally, does 
not appear to have fully appreciated the importance of that inci- 
dental vote in the House of Representatives, during that memora- 
ble struggle which was so admirably conducted by the friends of 
the Administration, on the night of the third of July, by which the 
great principle, that the public funds shall not be employed for bank- 
ing purposes, was expressly asserted, by the vote of 101 to 101, 
decided by the casting vote of the Speaker,—a vote which, it is unde- 
niable, would have been increased toa considerable majority in favor 
of the principle by the attendance of all the absentees. We refer 
to the vote on the amendment of Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, 
to the amendment offered by Mr. Curtis, of New York, to Mr. 
Wright’s second bill as sent down from the Senate. It is true that 
that invaluable declaration was not eventually incorporated with 
the bill as it passed. Having been attached by force of that unex- 
pected Democratic vote to a Whig proposition, it made the latter 
so obnoxious to its own friends that they themselves abandoned it 
rather than swallow the bitter condition; and the whole thus fell 
through. But there stands, on the record, the principle asserted 
which can never be retracted—the position assumed which can never 
be receded from—the seed planted which cannot but germinate, and 
produce eventually the full and perfect fruit of the consummation of 
the Divorce policy. That vote will and must be fatal to the Oppo- 
sition. It brought them distinctly up to the question which had 
never before been fully met; and as a party they voted that the 
banks sHaLt have the use of the public revenue for banking pur- 
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poses. That vote exploded all the mystifications with which the 
Administration had been opposed, and revealed the one original 
cardinal motive of hostility to the Divorce—the use of the public 
money as a basis for discounts. That vote—unsuccessful too, in 
fact—must and will prove a mill-stone round the neck of that most 
factious and iniquitous Opposition, and will open the eyes of thou- 
sands, before blinded to the true character of the issue involved be- 
tween the two parties, 

The National Bank party was powerless in the House, as in the 
Senate. They, with the still more insignificant State Bank party, 
could only, by their union on that common ground, clog the action 
of the third party more powerful than either singly,—and thus re- 
lieve the latter from the responsibility of majority. Yet they could 
not prevent the adoption of a bill framed by Mr. Wright as his se- 
cond best, and which—though still but a temporary measure of 
transition, and leaving too large a discretionary responsibility upon 
the Executive for the management of the public finances, till future 
legislation—went very far to loosen, if it did not quite dissolve, the 
connection between the Government and the banking system. 

And what can the Opposition do at the next session—what posi- 
tion assume? It is impossible to prevent the gradual ripening of 
these great public questions. They cannot again rest on the policy 
of “prevention.” The panic is over, and Othello’s occupation 
gone. They must come down, fully and fairly, into the plain, and 
meet the simple issue, pro, or con—the INDEPENDENT ‘TREASURY, OF 
a Nationat Bank. What decent show of opposition to the former 
in discussion, face to face before the bar of the country, can then 
be made—or what new argument, as yet undreamed of, in behalf 
of the latter, to supply the place of the exploded and exhausted old 
ones now no longer fit for service—time only can disclose; as we 
confess it to be beyond the scope of our imagination to conjecture. 

What may be the general issue of the elections of this fall, it is 
impossible for us, at the date of the present Article, to anticipate. 
We are by no means sanguine of all the successes confidently ex- 
pected by many of our friends. But though they should still go de- 
cidedly against the Democratic party, our confidence in our cause 
and our position would not be shaken in the least degree. We 
can ‘bide our time ;’ and even though the Administration should, 
possibly, be embarrassed during the latter half of the present term 
by an adverse majority in the House of Representatives, it can 
never arrest or materially impede the operation of those deeply 
seated and widely diffused causes, which cannot fail to secure to it 
an overwhelming support before the next Presidential struggle, 
when the last and decisive battle is to be fought upon its principles 


and policy. 
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RETURN OF THE PARENTS. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Long had they sped 
O’er distant hill and valley—noting much 
God’s goodness in the riches of the land, 
The summer-fruitage, and the harvest-hoard, 
The reaper wrestling with the bearded wheat, 
And the proud torrent’s glory, when it shakes 
The everlasting rock,—nor yet forgets 
To sprinkle greenness on the loneliest flower 
That trembles at its base.—Much, too, they spake 
Of pleasure, ’neath the hospitable roofs 
Of severed kindred,—how the loving heart 
From such communion learns to wipe away 
The dust of household-care, which sometimes hangs 


In clouds o’er the clear spirit. 


But anon, 
The eloquent lip grew silent,—for they drew 
Near that blest spot, which throws all other lights 


Into strong shadow,—Home. 


At that full thought, 
The bosom’s pulse beat quicker,—and the wheels 
Moved all too slow,—though scarce the eager steeds 
Obeyed the rein.—And as the mother spake 
Somewhat, in murmurs, of her youngest boy, 
There came a flood of beauty o’er her brow, 
For holy love hath beauty, which gray Time 


Could never steal. 


’ Tis there, behind the trees, 
That well known roof,—and from the open door, 
What a glad rush! The son, who fain would take 
His mother in his arms, as if her foot 
Was all too good for earth,—and at his side 
The beautiful daughter, with her raven hair 
So smoothly folded o’er her classic brow,— 
The infant crowing in its nurse’s arms,— 


The bold boy, in his gladness, springing up 
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Even to his father’s shoulder,—lisping tongues, 
And little dancing feet, and outstretched hands 
Grasping the parent's skirts,—it was a group 
That artist’s pencil never yet hath sketched 

In all its plenitude ! 


And when I saw 
The brightness of the tear of joy, I felt 
How poor the pomp of princes,—and what dross 
Was beaten gold, compared with that dear wealth, 


and the ties 





Home, and its gratulation, 
Which Heaven hath twisted round congenial hearts 
To draw them to itself. 


Ilartrorp, Friday, July 27th. 


CHIPPINGS WITH A CHISEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘** TWICE TOLD TALES.’ 


PassInc a summer, several years since, at Edgartown, on the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard, I became acquainted with a certain 
earver of tomb-stones, who had travelled and voyaged thither from 
the interior of Massachusetts, in search of professional employ- 
ment, The speculation had turned out so successful that my friend 
expected to transmute slate and marble into silver and gold to the 
amount of at least a thousand dollars, during the few months of his 
sojourn at Nantucket and the Vineyard. The secluded life, and the 
simple and primitive spirit which still characterizes the inhabitants 
of those islands, especially of Martha’s Vineyard, insure their dead 
friends a longer and dearer remembrance than the daily novelty. 
and revolving bustle of the world, can elsewhere afford to beings of 
the past. Yet while every family is anxious to erect a memorial to 
its departed members, the untainted breath of ocean bestows such 
health and length of days upon the people of the isles as would 
cause a melancholy dearth of business to a resident artist in that 
line. His own monument, recording his decease by starvation, 
would probably be an early specimen of his skill. Grave-stones. 
therefore, have generally been an article of imported merchandise. 

In my walks through the burial-ground of Edgartown—where the 
dead have lain so long that the soil, once enriched by their decay, 
has returned to its original barrenness—in that ancient burial-ground 
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I noticed much variety of monumental sculpture. The elder stones, 
dated a century back, or more, have borders elaborately carved 
with flowers, and are adorned with a multiplicity of death’s-heads, 
cross-bones, scythes, hour-glasses, and other lugubrious emblems 
of mortality, with here and there a winged cherub to direct the 
mourner’s spirit upward. These productions of Gothie taste must 
have been quite beyond the colonial skill of the day, and were prob- 
ably carved in London, and brought across the ocean to commemo- 


rate the d: 


7 


funct worthies of this lonely isle. The more recent 
monuments are mere slabs of slate, in the ordinary style, without 
any superfluous flourishes to set off the bald inseriptions. But 
others—and those far the most impressive, both to my taste and 
feelings—were roughly hewn from the gray rocks of the island, 
evidently by the unskilled hands of surviving friends and relatives. 
On some there were merely the initials of a name; some were in- 
scribed with misspelt prose or rhyme, in deep letters, which the 
moss and wintry rain of many years had not been able to oblite- 
rate. These, these were graves where loved ones slept! It is an 
old theme of satire, the falsehood and vanity of monumental eulo- 
gies; but when affection and sorrow grave the letters with their 
own faithful labor, then we may be sure that they copy froim the 
record on their hearts. 

My acquaintance, the sculptor—he may share that title with 
Greenough, since the dauber of signs is a painter as well as Ra- 
phae]—had found a ready market for all his blank slabs of marble, 
and full occupation in lettering and ornamenting them. He was an 
elderly man, a descendant of the old Puritan family of Wiggles- 
worth, with a certain simplicity and singleness, both of heart and 
mind, which, methinks, is more rarely found among us Yankees 
than in any other community of people. In spite of his grav head 
and wrinkled brow, he was quite like a child in all matters save 
what had some reference to his own business; he seemed, unless 
my fancy misled me, to view mankind in no other relation than as 
people in want of tomb-stones ; and his literary attainments evi- 
dently comprehended very little, either of prose or poetry, which 
had not, at one time or other, been inscribed on slate or marble. 
His sole task and oMce among the immortal pilgrims of the tomb— 


; 


the duty for which Providence had sent the old man into the world, 
as it were with a chisel in his hand—was to label the dead bodies, 
lest their names should be forgotten at the resurrection. Yet he 
had not failed, within a narrow scope, to gather a few sprigs of 


earthly, and more than earthly, wisdom,—the harvest of many a 
} 


And lugubrious as his calling might appear, he was as 


grave. 
cheerful an old soul as health, and integrity, and lack of care, could 


make him, and used to set to work upon one sorrowful inscription or 
another with that sort of spirit which impels a man to sing at his labor. 
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On the whole, I found Mr. Wigglesworth an entertaining, and often 
instructive, if not an interesting character; and partly for the charm 
of his society, and still more because his work has an invariable at- 
traction for ‘man that is born of woman,’ I was accustomed to 
spend some hours a day at his work-shop. The quaintness of his 
remarks, and their not infrequent truth—a truth condensed and 
pointed by the limited sphere of his view—gave a raciness to his 
talk, which mere worldliness and general cultivation would at once 
have destroyed. 

Sometimes we would discuss the respective merits of the various 
qualities of marble, numerous slabs of which were resting against 
the walls of the shop, sometimes an hour or two would pass quietly, 
without a word on either side, while I watched how neatly his chisel 
struck out letter after letter of the names of the Nortons, the May- 
hews, the Luces, the Daggets, and other immemorial families of the 
Vineyard. Often, with an artist’s pride, the good old sculptor would 
speak of favorite productions of his skill, which were scattered 
throughout the village grave-yards of New England. But my chief 
and most instructive amusement was to witness his interviews with 
his customers, who held interminable consultations about the form 
and fashion of the desired monuments, the buried excellence to be 
commemorated, the anguish to be expressed, and finally, the lowest 
price in dollars and cents for which a marble transcript of their 
feelings might be obtained. Really, my mind received many fresh 
ideas, which, perhaps, may remain in it even longer than Mr. Wig- 
glesworth’s hardest marble will retain the deepest strokes of his 
chisel. 

An elderly lady came to bespeak a monument for her first-love, 
who had been killed by a whale in the Pacific Ocean no less than 
forty years before. It was singular that so strong an impression 
of early feeling should have survived through the changes of her 
subsequent life, in the course of which she had been a wife and 
a mother, and, so far as I could judge, a comfortable and happy 
woman. Reflecting within myself, it appeared to me that this life- 
long sorrow—as, in all good faith, she deemed it—was one of the 
most fortunate circumstances of her history. It had given an 
ideality to her mind; it had kept her purer and less earthly than 
she would otherwise have been, by drawing a portion of her sym- 
pathies apart from earth. Amid the throng of enjoyments, and the 
pressure of worldly care, and all the warm materialism of this life, 
she had communed with a vision, and had been the better for such 
intercourse. Faithful to the husband of her maturity, and loving 
him with a far more real affection than she ever could have felt for 
this dream of her girlhood, there had still been an imaginative faith 
to the ocean-buried, so that an ordinary character had thus been 
elevated and refined. Her sighs had been the breath of Heaven to 
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her soul. The good lady earnestly desired that the proposed 
monument should be ornamented with a carved border of marine 
plants, intertwined with twisted sea-shells, such as were probably 
waving over her lover’s skeleton, or strewn around it in the far 
depths of the Pacific. But Mr. Wigglesworth’s chisel being inade- 
quate to the task, she was forced to content herself with a rose, 
hanging its head from a broken stem. After her departure I re- 
marked that the symbol was none of the most apt. 

‘And yet,” said my friend the sculptor, embodying in this image 
the thoughts that had been passing through my own mind, “ that 
broken rose has shed its sweet smell through forty years of the 


good woman’s life.’’ 


5 

It was seldom that I could find such pleasant food for contempla- 
tion as in the above instance. None of the applicants, I think, af- 
fected me more disagreeably than an old man who came, with his 
fourth wife hanging on his arm, to bespeak grave-stones for the 
three former occupants of his marriage-bed. I watched with some 
anxiety to see whether his remembrance of either were more af- 
fectionate than of the other two, but could discover no symptom of 
the kind. The three monuments were all to be of the same mate- 
rial and form, and each decorated, in bas-relief, with two weeping 
willows, one of these sympathetic trees bending over its fellow, 
which was to be broken in the midst and rest upon a sepulchral 
urn. This, indeed, was Mr. Wigglesworth’s standing emblem of 
conjugal bereavement. I shuddered at the gray polygamist, who 
had so utterly lost the holy sense of individuality in wedlock, that 
methought he was fain to reckon upon his fingers how many women 
who had once slept by his side were now sleeping in their graves. 
There was even—if I wrong him it is no great matter—a glance 
side-long at his living spouse, as if he were inclined to drive a 
thriftier bargain by bespeaking four grave-stones in a lot. I was 
better pleased with a rough old whaling captain, who gave direec- 
tions for a broad marble slab, divided into two compartments, one 
of which was to contain an epitaph on his deceased wife, and the 
other to be left vacant, till death should engrave his own name 
there. As is frequently the case among the whalers of Martha's 
Vineyard, so much of this storm-beaten widower’s life had been 
tossed away on distant seas, that out of twenty years of matrimo- 
ny he had spent scarce three, and those at scattered intervals, be- 
neath his own roof. Thus the wife of his youth, though she died 
in his and her declining age, retained the bridal dew-drops fresh 
around her memory. 

My observations gave me the idea, and Mr. Wigglesworth con- 
firmed it, that husbands were more faithful in setting up memorials 
to their dead wives than widows to their dead husbands. I was 
not ill-natured enough to fancy that women, less than men, feel so 
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sure of their own constancy as to be willing to give a pledge of it 
in marble. It is more probably the fact, that while men are able to 
reflect upon their lost companions as remembrances apart from 
themselves; women, on the other hand are conscious that a por- 
tion of their being has gone with the departed whithersoever he 
has gone. Soul clings to soul; the living dust has a sympathy 
with the dust of the grave; and, by the very strength of that sym- 
pathy, the wife of the dead shrinks the more sensitively from re- 
minding the world of its existence. The link is already strong 
enough; it needs no visible symbol. And, though a shadow walks 
ever by her side, and the touch of a chill hand is on her bosom, 
yet life, and perchance its natural yearnings, may still be warm with- 
in her, and inspire her with new hopes of happiness. Then would 
she mark out the grave, the scent of which would be perceptible 
on the pillow of the second bridal? No—but rather level its green 
mound with the surrounding earth, as if, when she dug up again 
her buried heart, the spot had ceased to be a grave. Yet, in spite 
of these sentimentalities, 1 was prodigiously amused by an incident 
of which I had not the good fortune to be a witness, but which Mr. 
Wigglesworth related with considerable humor. <A gentlewoman 
of the town, receiving news of her husband’s loss at sea, had be- 
spoken a handsome slab of marble, and came daily to watch the 
progress of my friend’s chisel. One afternoon, when the good lady 
and the sculptor were in the very midst of the epitaph, which the 
departed spirit might have been greatly comforted to read, who 
should walk into the work-shop but the deceased himself, in sub- 
stance as well as spirit! He had been picked up at sea, and stood 
in no present need of tomb-stone or epitaph. 

“And how,” inquired I, “did his wife bear the shock of joyful 
surprise?” 

“Why,” said the old man, deepening the grin of a death’s-head, 
on which his chisel was just then employed, “I really felt for the 
poor woman; it was one of my best pieces of marble—and to be 
thrown away on a living man!” 

A comely woman, with a pretty rose-bud of a daug 
select a grave-stone for a twin-daughter, who had died a month be- 
fore. I was impressed with the different nature of their feelings 
for the dead; the mother was calm and woefully resigned, fully 
conscious of her loss, as of a treasure which she had not always 
possessed, and therefore had been aware that it might be taken 
from her; but the daughter evidently had no real knowledge of 
what death’s doings were. Her thoughts knew, but not her heart. 
It seemed to me, that by the print and pressure which the dead sis- 
ter had left upon the survivor’s spirit, her feelings were al:nost the 
same as if she still stood side by side, and arm in arm, with the 
departed, looking at the slabs of marble; 2nd once or twice she 
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iter, came to 
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glanced around with a sunny smile, which, as its sister-smile had 
faded forever, soon grew confusedly overshadowed. Perchance 
her consciousness was truer than her reflection—perchance her 
dead sister was a closer companion than in life. The mother and 
daughter talked a long while with Mr. Wigglesworth about a suitable 
epitaph, and finally chose an ordinary verse of ill-matched rhymes, 
which had already been inscribed upon innumerable tomb-stones. 
But, when we ridicule the triteness of monumental verses, we for- 
get that sorrow reads far deeper in them than we can, and finds a 
profound and individual purport in what seems so vague and inex- 
pressive, unless interpreted by her. She makes the epitaph anew, 
though the self-same words may have served for a thousand graves. 

“And vet,” said I afterwards to Mr. Wigglesworth, “ they ‘might 
have made a better choice than this. While you were discussing 
the subject [ was struck by at least a dozen simple and natural ex- 
pressions from the lips of both mother and daughter. One of these 
would have formed aninscription equally original and appropriate.” 

“No, no,” replied the sculptor, shaking his head, ‘there is a 
good deal of comfort to be gathered from these little old scraps of 
poetry; and so I always recommend them in preference to any new- 
fangled ones. And somehow, they seem to stretch to suit a great 
grief, and shrink to fit a small one.” 

It was not seldom that ludicrous images were excited by what 
took place between Mr. Wigglesworth and his customers. A shrewd 
gentlewoman, who kept a tavern in the town, was anxious to obtain 
two or three grave-stones for the deceased members of her family, 
and to pay for these solemn commodities by taking the sculptor to 
board. Hereupon a fantasy arose in my mind, of good Mr. Wig- 
glesworth sitting down to dinner at a broad, flat tomb-stone, carving 
one of his own plump little marble cherubs, gnawing a pair of cross- 
bones, and drinking out of a hollow death’s-head, or perhaps a lac- 
rymatory vase, or sepulcral urn; while his hostess’s dead children 
waited on him at the ghastly banquet. On communicating this 
nonsensical picture to the old man, he laughed heartily, and pro- 
nounced my humor to be of the right sort. 

“TI have lived at such a table all my days,”’ said he, “and eaten 
no small quantity of slate and marble.” 

“Hard fare!” rejoined I, smiling; ‘‘ but you seemed to have 
found it excellent of digestion, too.” 

A man of fifty, or thereabouts, with a harsh, unpleasant counte- 
nance, ordered a stone for the grave of his bitter enemy, with whom 
he had waged warfare half a lifetime, to their mutual misery and 
ruin. The secret of this phenomenon was, that hatred had become 
the sustenance and enjoyment of the poor wretch’s soul; it had 
supplied the place of all kindly affections; it had been really a 
bond of sympathy between himself and the man who shared the 
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passion; and when its object died, the unappeasable foe was the 
only mourner for the dead. He expressed a purpose of being 
buried side by side with his enemy. 

‘“‘[ doubt whether their dust will mingle,” remarked the old 
sculptor to me; for often there was an earthliness in his con- 
ceptions. 

“Oh yes,” replied I, who had mused long upon the incident; 
‘¢and when they rise again, these bitter foes may find themselves 
dear friends. Methinks what they mistook for hatred was but love 
under a mask.”’ 

A gentleman of antiquarian propensities provided a memorial 
for an Indian of Chabbiquidick, one of the few of untainted blood 
remaining in that region, and said to be an hereditary chieftain, de- 
scended from the Sachem who welcomed Governor Mayhew to the 
Vineyard. Mr. Wigglesworth exerted his best skill to carve a 
broken bow and scattered sheaf of arrows, in memory of the hunt- 
ers and warriors whose race was ended here; but he likewise 
sculptured a cherub, to denote that the poor Indian had shared the 
Christian’s hope of immortality. 

“Why,” observed I, taking a perverse view of the winged boy 
and the bow and arrows, “it looks more like Cupid’s tomb than an 
Indian chief's !”’ 

“You talk nonsense,” said the sculptor, with the offended pride 
of art; he then added with his usual good-nature, * how can Cupid 
die when there are such pretty maidens in the Vineyard?” 

“Very true,” answered I,—and for the rest of the day I thought 
of other matters than tomb-stones. 

At our next meeting I found him chiselling an open book upon 
a marble head-stone, and concluded that it was meant to express the 
erudition of some black-letter clergyman of the Cotton Mather 
school. It turned out, however, to be emblematical of the scriptu- 
ral knowledge of an old woman who had never read any thing but 
her Bible; and the monument was a tribute to her piety and good 
works, from the Orthodox Church, of which she had been a mem- 
ber. In strange contrast with this Christian woman’s memorial, 
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was that of an infidel, whose grave-stone, by his own direction, 
bore an avowal of his belief that the spirit within him would be 
extinguished like a flame, and that the nothingness whence he 
sprang would receive him again. Mr. Wigglesworth consulted 
me as to the propriety of enabling a dead man’s dust to utter this 
dreadful creed. 

“If I thought,” said he, “that a single mortal would read the in- 
scription without a shudder, my chisel should never cut a letter of 
it. But when the grave speaks such falsehoods, the soul of man 
will know the truth by its own horror.” 

“So it will,” said I, struck by the idea; “the poor infidel mar 
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strive to preach blasphemies from his grave; but it will be only 
another method of impressing the soul with a consciousness of im- 
mortality.” 

There was an old man by the name of Norton, noted throughout 
the island for his great wealth, which he had accumulated by the 
exercise of strong and shrewd faculties, combined with a most penu- 
rious disposition. ‘This wretched miser, conscious that he had not 
a friend to be mindful of him in his grave, had himself taken the 
needful precautions for posthumous remembrance, by bespeaking 
an immense slab of white marble, with a long epitaph in raised let- 
ters, the whole to be as magnificent as Mr. Wigglesworth’s skill 
could make it. There was something very characteristic in this 
contrivance to have his money’s worth even from his own tomb- 
stone, which, indeed, afforded him more enjoyment in the few 
months that he lived thereafter, than it probably will ina whole 
century, now that it is laid over his bones. This incident reminds 
me of a young girl, a pale, slender, feeble creature, most unlike the 
other rosy and healthful damsels of the Vineyard, amid whose 
brightness she was fading away. Day after day did the poor 
maiden come to the sculptor’s shop, and pass from one piece of 
marble to another, till at last she pencilled her name upon a slender 
slab, which, I think, was of a more spotless white than all the rest. 
I saw her no more, but soon afterwards found Mr. Wigglesworth 
cutting her virgin name into the stone which she had chosen. 

‘“‘ She is dead—poor girl,” said he, interrupting the tune which 
he was whistling, ‘‘and she chose a good piece of stuff for her 
head-stone. Now which of these slabs would you like best to see 
your own name upon?” 

“Why to tell you the truth, my good Mr. Wigglesworth,” replied 
I, after a moment’s pause,—for the abruptness of the question had 
somewhat startled me,—* to be quite sincere with you, I care little 
or nothing about a stone for my own grave, and am somewhat in- 
clined to scepticism as to the propriety of erecting monuments at 
all, over the dust that once was human. The weight of these 
heavy marbles, though unfelt by the dead corpse or the enfran- 
chised soul, presses drearily upon the spirit of the survivor, and 
causes him to connect the idea of death with the dungeon-like im- 
prisonment of the tomb, instead of with the freedom of the skies. 
Every grave-stone that you ever made is the visible symbol of a 
mistaken system. Our thoughts should soar upward with the but- 
terfly—not linger with the exuvie that confined him. In truth and 
reason, neither those whom we call the living, and still less the de- 
parted, haveany thing to do with the grave.” 

‘“‘T never heard anything so heathenish!”’ said Mr. Wigglesworth, 
perplexed and displeased at sentiments which controverted all his 
notions and feelings, and implied the utter waste, and worse, of his 
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whole life’s labor,—“ would you forget your dead friends, the mo- 
ment they are under the sod !” 

‘‘They are not under the sod,’ I rejoined; “then why should I 
mark the spot where there is no treasure hidden! Forget them? 
No! But to remember them aright, I would forget what they have 
cast off. And to gain the truer conception of pgaru, I would forget 
the Grave!” 

But still the good old sculptor murmured, and stumbled, as it 
were, over the grave-stones amid which he had walked through 
life. Whether he were right or wrong, I had grown the wiser 
from our companionship, and from my observations of nature and 
character, as displayed by those who come, with their old griefs or 
their new ones, to get them recorded upon his slabs of marble. 
And yet, with my gain of wisdom, I had likewise gained perplexity ; 
for there was a strange doubt in my mind, whether the dark shadow- 
ing of this life, the sorrows and regrets, have not as much real 
comfort in them—leaving religious influences out of the question— 


as what we term life’s joys. 


THE OLD SOLDIER REVISITING THE SCENE OF HIS 
EARLY STRUGGLES.* 


BY MELZAR GARDNER. 


A weary way! yet, once again 
My foot-print marks this holy soil; 
This—this, the consecrated plain, 
Where patriot hands by painful toil 
Did Freedom’s earliest altar rear;— 
’T was here our untaught army stood, 
With lip compressed and brow severe, 
When Freedom’s sun uprose in blood! 


The hand of time hath marked my brow, 


And I have felt the icy chill 





** Av.” said the old veteran, “I sas in the revolutionary war. I have come to 
this town to spend the last Fourth of July that [ ever expect to see. I have come to 
spend it on the hallowed spot where, when I was of your age, I fought for my 


country. I have come to take a last farewell of Buaker Hill.’ 
“You walk as if you was very tired, my old friend.” 


“Tam tired, I have walked three or four miles this morning, and am very weary.”— 
am tired, y j 


Boston Morning Post, July 4, W3x. 
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The Old Soldier. 


Of age upon my heart; but now 
My pulses leap with wilder thrill! 
Now I can feel as then I felt, 
And all I saw again can see; 
And, kneeling here as then I knelt, 
Am all that then I prayed to be! 


Strange visions come, on rushing wing, 
To bear me to the battle back, 
And I can see the war-horse spring 
Forward again, as when his track 
Was marked with blood ;—and though my ear 
No sound can catch that speaks of strife, 
My scattered comrades, gathered here, 


Seem round and near me as in life. 


’T was like a glorious vision, seen 
Through the dim vistas of a dream, 

And thought or hope of freedom then, 
Came like the ignis-fatuns gleam; 

Now through the clouds of warit shone 
Like a bright star-beam scen afar; 

Then—closed the cloud—the vision gone— 
Defeat and death had hid the star. 


The cloud hath passed—the glorious sun 
Of Freedom lights our pleasant homes! 
To say the work was nobly done, 

The pealing shout of triumph comes 
Down from our mountain’s craggy sides— 
Up from each green and quiet vale !— 

O long as ocean rolls its tides 
May freemen’s tongues repeat the tale! 


Lead forth your chilaren to the field— 
Tell them where flowed the patriot’s blood— 
Show where the hostile squadrons wheeled— 
Where Freedom’s little phalanx stood! 
Bid them with bright perennial flowers, 


To deck the martyred patriot’s grave ; 


And let your monumental towers 
First greet the eye from o’er the wave. 
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Tell them, our bright example, caught 
By countless thousands o’er the main, 
The tyrant’s vassal there hath taught 
In bitterness to gnaw his chain :— 
And that the day is hastening on, 
When Freedom's flag, here first unfurled, 
Shall wave above earth’s fallen thrones, 
And its bright stars shal] light the world! 


Tell them what earnest prayers were said, 
For father, brother, lover cherished, 
Tell them what bitter tears were shed 
Upon the graves of those who perished ; 
That all in vain those anxious fears, 
If they forget the work we wrought,— 
That all in vain those bitter tears, 
If they keep not the prize thus bought. 


Bid poesy, with words of fire, 
The painter’s art, the sculptor’s stone, 
And music’s life-inspiring lyre, 
Tell how the glorious prize was won! 
And when about the cheerful hearth 
The wonted faces all have come, 
Tell them the proudest name on earth— 
A patriot! strikes all titles dumb! 


Thus shall each youthful heart be made 
A shrine of Freedom, and the flame, 
Here first upon her altar laid, 
Be nourished by the patriot’s fame. 
Thus nourished, every cottage home, 
And every freeman’s heart, shall be 
A temple where the oppressed may come 
To light the torch of Liberty ! 


Harrrorp, Conn., July, 1838. 
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THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY QUESTION.* 


Tue period has at length arrived at which this long vexed ques- 
tion has assumed an aspect so critical and delicate, that it addresses 
itself to the attention of every citizen of the Union as one of para- 
mount importance and interest, with the merits of which every one 
is bound, by high considerations, to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted. It is not to be disguised, not only that a collision of 
force between the parties at issue upon it is possible at a day not 
far distant, but that, unless a change so total and speedy as to par- 
take somewhat of the miraculous, take place in the counsels and 
course of Great Britain, in relation to it, such a consummation ap- 
pears as inevitable as it would be disastrous and lamentable. The 
strength of a democratic republic, when placed in such a relation 
towards a neighboring power, consists in that unanimity of opinion, 
ardor of sentiment, and firmness of resolution, which can only spring 
from a righteous cause, clearly understood, and patriotically felt, by 
every citizen. Sucha Public Opinion constitutes an irresistible mo- 
ral power, giving to the cause thus supported an immense advantage 
over its antagonist, which can never fail to carry it with honor and 
success through whatever contest may be necessary for the main- 
tenance of its rights. Such a Public Opinion we are anxious to 
see form itself on the present question, at the point of maturity 
which it has now reached, in support of the position in which it 
places us as a nation,—not alone for the sake of the national honor 
and dignity, but for the influence which the exhibition of such an 
united and imposing front may be well calculated to have on the 
course of the other party to the controversy. It may well be re- 
garded as a subject of rejoicing, that this question has not yet been 
swallowed up in that insatiate vortex of party spirit which we see 
absorbing every other question of high national concern, as they 
successively rise to the surface of the public attention. We hope 


* Document No. 126. House of Representatives. Executive. Twenty-fifth Con- 
gress, Second Session. Maine Boundary—Mr. Greely, &ec. 

Senate Document No. 319. Message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting all the correspondence between the United States and Great Britain on 
the subject of the Northeastern Boundary, in compliance with a resolution of the 
Senate. 

Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, Mr. Buchanan, Chairman. In 
Senate of the United States, July 4, 1838,—on the Bill to provide for surveying the 
Northeastern Boundary Line of the United States, according to the provisions of 
the Treaty of Peace of seventeen hundred and eighty-three. 
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that by common consent it shall continue to be kept apart from 
the partisan struggles which divide and agitate us; and that, what- 
ever direction events may give to it, we shall not again blush for 
the spectacle we have already more than once had to behold, of a 
parricidal party in our midst, siding, from selfish motives of politi- 
cal effect, with the stranger and the aggressor, against the common 
cause of the country. Under these circumstances, we are conscious 
that we can render no more useful service to the readers of the 
Democratic Review, than by presenting them as full and clear a 
view of the merits and history of this most extraordinary contro- 
versy, as our limits will permit. 

The Treaty of Peace by which’ our national independence was 
acknowledged by the mother country, whose yoke was shaken off by 
the long agony of our Revolutionary War, was concluded at Paris, 
on the third of September, 1783. This is the treaty, whose in- 
violability we are now caijed on to maintain; and though over half 
a century has elapsed since its date, the memory of the struggle of 
which it was the glorious consummation must still give to every 
jot and tittle of it a peculiar sanctity which cannot appeal in vain 
to any American bosom. That treaty, of all others, must be held 
sacred! And if we are ever to submit to the grasping aggressions 


of foreign power, in disregard of the plighted faith of treaties, it 
must not, at least, be in the case of that one,—and above all, ona 
point so vital as that of the boundary of the land to whose sove- 
reign independence that document set the solemn and final seal. 

By the first article of the Treaty the King of Great Britain ‘ ac- 
knowledges the United States, namely, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts Bay, and the rest, (naming them separately ) to be free, sove- 
reign, and independent States; that he treats with them as such; 
and, for himself, his heirs and successors, relinquishes all claims to 
the government, propriety, and territorial rights of the same, and 
every part thereof.” ‘This language plainly shows the intention 
of the parties to have been, that the people of Massachusetts Bay 
(ineluding Maine) should continue to retain and possess, unim- 
paired, the sovereignty, title, and territory of that State, in virtue 
of its then existing and complete independence of the mother 
country, according to its ancient understood and established boun- 
daries, if, indeed, its boundaries were understood and considered 
established at the time. 

The Treaty then proceeds to define the boundary line between 
the United States and the possessions of Great Britain, as follows: 

And that all disputes which might arise in future on the subject of the boundaries 
of the said United States may be prevented, it is hereby agreed and declared that the 
following are, and shall be, their boundaries, to wit: 

Article 2. From the nortuwest angle of Nova Scotia, to wit: that angle which is 
formed by a line drawn due north, from the source of the St. Croix river to the high- 
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lands, along the said highlands which divide those rivers that empty themselves into 
the St. Lawrence from those whick jull into the Allantic Ocean, to the northwestern- 
most head of the Connecticut river,” §-¢. 

And in another part of the description, as follows: 


* East by a ling to be drawn along the middle of the river St. Croiz, from its mouth 


/ { 


Lf s source, directly north, to the afore- 


tnto the Bay of Fundy to its source; and fremi 


said highlands which divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic Oczan from those 
which fail into the river Si. Lawrence.” ; 
Distinet as this description of boundary may seem—introduced 
fur the express purpose of obviating all possible dispute in future 
on the subject—fifty-five years have not yet sufliced to bring the 
governments of the two countries to a definite understanding, what 
was the line of demarcation here intended. On the part of Great 
Britain it is pretended, that the commissioners who negotiated the 
‘Treaty were acting at random, and in the dark, from their igno- 
rance of the country thus described by its topographical character- 
istics; that the “northwest angie of Nova Scotia’? was no defi- 
nite point, understood and established at the time, but that its 
location was only to be fixed by the process of running the buun- 
dary line here preseribed ; that no range of highlands exists an- 


swering the terms of this description; that consequently t! 


ie line 
here supposed to be laid down proves to be an impossible one, and 
that the article becomes void from uncertainty and impracticability. 
It is therefore insisted, that no other alternative remains, than that 
the two countries should agree upon a new conventional line, to be 
run somewhere about midway through the territory in dispute, ac- 
cording to the mutual convenience of the two parties. 

On our side it has always been maintained,—and at the late ses- 
sion of Congress resolutions were adopted, unanimously in each 
House, declaring in substance,—that the line so deseribed 7s fully 
and plainly defined; that there is no reasonable cause of doubt as 
to the meaning of the language; that the terms employed have a 
fixed and well known meaning in numerous official documents of 
the British Government; that the description is capable of being 
accurately applied to the actual features of the country intended to 
be described ; and that, taking the description in the natural and 
obvious import of the words, and comparing it with the face of the 
earth, and with the publie acts appertaining to the subject, the State 
of Maine is clearly and unequivocally entitled to the peaceful pos- 
session of the whole territory in dispute. 

A glance at the map will put the reader in possession of the ex- 
tent and situation of this disputed territory. Great Britain fixes 
the ‘“*northwest angle of Nova Scotia” at Mar’s-Hill, an isolated 
hill about forty miles north of the source of the St. Croix ; and finds 
the range of highlands along which the line is to run, in a range 


running in a southwesterly direction between the valleys of the St. 
John’s and the Penobscot. Our claim, however, carries the me- 
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ridian line from the source of the St. Croix about a hundred miles 
farther north, crossing the St. John’s, and reaching to the sources of 
the numerous smal] streams which there flow off northwardly, into 
the St. Lawrence, from the range of elevated land forming the south- 
ern parallel enclosure of the valley of that great river,—of the exist- 
ence of which the direction of that series of small streams is alone 
ample evidence. This tract embraces about six millions of acres, jut- 
ting up, like an intercepting wedge, between the provinces of New 
Brunswick and Lower Canada,—being about one-third of the whole 
State of Maine,—for the most part wild, and covered with forest, but 
estimated by the State, from its natural character and capabilities, as 
territory of a very high value. Its valne to Great Britain consists, 
of course, principally in the convenience, or rather the necessity, 
of the communication between Quebec and Halifax, which is di- 
rectly intercepted by the territory in question. 

The argument in behalf of the American claim may be thus sub- 
stantially summed up. That it amounts to absolute and perfect 
demonstration, establishing the full right of Maine beyond the 
reach of cavil or question, cannot but be admitted by every candid 
mind. 

The question is not, what line is convenient and desirable to the 
two British provinces of New Brunswick and Lower Canada,—but 
what were the true limits of the State of Massachusetts Bay, as in- 
tended and defined by the Treaty ? 

Originally, the chartered limits of the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, embracing the country of Sagadehoc, extended expressly to 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, as also did the limits of Nova Scotia,— 
these two adjacent provinces being separated by a north and south 
line, which abutted on the St. Lawrence. 

Great Britain, having acquired Canada in 1763, proceeded, by 
proclamation, to establish the province of Quebec, removing the 
line of Canada from the St. Lawrence to the highlands south of it, 
and thus separating from Massachusetts Bay and Nova Scotia, and 
annexing to Canada, the narrow strip of country occupied by the 
tributary streams of the St. Lawrence. And here, in the Royal 
Proclamation of 1763, occurs for the first time that description of 
boundary by the ligne des versants, which is afterwards adopted 
on numberless important occasions, and which, when transferred 
into the Treaty of 1783, as indicating a certain and well understood 
natural line of boundary, has been mystified away, by British di- 
plomatic ingenuity, into a nonentity and an impossibility. The 
southern boundary of the Government of Quebec is there laid down 
as passing “along the highlands which divide the rivers that empty 
themselves into the said river St. Lawrence, from those which fall 
into the sea, and also along the north coast of the Bay des Cha- 
leurs, &c.” 
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This new demarcation of limits was confirmed by an Act of Par- 
Viament of 1774, which defines the south line of Canada as follows: 

Zounded on the south by aline from the Bay of Chaleur, along the highlands 
which divide the rivers that empty themselves into the St. Lawrence from thos which 
fall into the sea, to a point in forty-five degrecs of northern latitude, and the eastern 
bank of Connecticut river,” &c. 

This description of the south line of the province of Quebec is 
continued in the commissions of the successive Governors of that 
province, issued in 1763, 1767, 1774, and 1777, the last of which 
remained in force at the time of the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Peace. 

The same definition of limits appears in the commissions given 
to the Governors of Nova Scotia in 1763, 1773, and 1782, the first 
of which runs as follows: 

We have thought proper to restrain and comprise [the province] within the fol- 
lowing limits, viz: to the northward our said provinee shail be bounded by the 
southern boundary of Quebec, as far as the western extremity of the Bay of Cha- 
leur,” &e.; “to the westacard it shall be bounded Ly a line drawn from Cape Sable 
across the entrance of the Bay of Fundy to the mouth of the river St. Croix, by the 
said river to its source, and by aline drawn due north from thence to the southern 
toundary of Quebec.” 

All these official acts prescribe one and the same boundary for 
the Province of Quebec and Nova Scotia, beginning at the Bay of 
Chaleurs, and stretching from thence along the Jiene des versants 
of the south bank of the St. Lawrence, in a continued and un- 
broken line, to the head of the Connecticut. This line divided 
Canada and Nova Scotia until it reached the due north line be- 
tween Nova Scotia and Maine; then (without any material change 
of course) it divided Canada and Maine; after which, Canada and 
New Hampshire. 

Of the definite and certain existence and course of this line of 
demarcation, though never actually surveyed and traced out, there 
could be no sort of doubt. That it ran ina general northeast and 
southwest direction, parallel with the course of the creat river to 
whose valley it was the natural southern enclosure, and at no great 
distance from it, was abundantly proved by the diverging courses 
of the streams which flowed off to the right hand and the left, into 
the St. Lawrence and into the sea, respectively. ‘That at the time 
of the Treaty it formed the northern boundary of Nova Scotia and 
Massachusetts Bay, and that its intersection by the meridian line 
of the source of the St. Croix constituted a certain fixed point, as 
accurately ascertainable as though it were already surveyed and 
marked by a monument,—which point was “the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia,”’—admits of no possibility of fair eavil. 

The terms of the definition of boundary in the Treaty have been 
already given. They differ from the form already so often used 


to designate this ligne des versants, only in the substitution of 
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“the Atlantic Ocean” for ‘the Sea,”—evidently for the mere pur- 
pose of greater precision and formality. That it was the intention 

“ of its framers to adopt and continue, in that Treaty, this same well 
known line of boundary between Quebec and Nova Scotia, is too 
manifest to need illustration. 

It was the thing natural to be done in the circumstances of the 
case. It was conformable, otherwise, to the principles of the Trea- 
ty, which recognizes the sovereignty and the territorial rights of the 
State, the former province, of Massachusetts Bay. 

The exact coincidence of language—the Act of Parliament of 1774 
being evidently before the commissioners, asa precedent and guide— 
makes it indubitable that the same line was meant. It is, moreover, 
proved and admitted that Mitchell’s Map, a semi-official publication, 
which fully supports this view of the subject, was before the nego- 
tiators of the Treaty. And the specific location of the point of de- 
parture, from which the line was to proceed along the said high- 
lands, at *“*the northwest angle of Nova Scotia,” a certain and 
understood point of intersection of two given lines, rendered any 
ambiguity at the time impossible, and any pretension of it now 
absurd. 

And again, if the line claimed by Maine, as that of the dividing 
highlands so often referred to, be not in reality the one intended in 
the series of public documents already mentioned, commencing 
with the proclamation of 1763, and ending with the Treaty of ni 
1783—and if the British assertion, that Mar’s-Hill is “the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia,” have any foundation—the consequence 
follows directly, that the southern boundary of Quebec must lie 
about a hundred miles further south than has ever been imagined 
or laid down ;—that it must embrace large rivers, with their exten- 
sive valleys, flowing, not into the St. Lawrence, but into the Sea ;— 
that all this vast region, diversified with river, valley, mountain, 
and forest, must intervene between it and the series of streams 
flowing into the St. Lawrence, in relation to which it is so distinctly 
defined as their ligne des versants ;—and that the line which is to 
run from the Bay des Chaleurs to the head of the Connecticut, 
along a continuous range of dividing highlands, as a line of north 
and south boundary to the adjacent provinces of Nova Scotia and 
Quebec, instead of being carried along such a range actually exist- 
ing, and fairly and fully satisfying the terms of the Treaty, is to be 
bent perforce southward, and to be carried, in a line varying only 
about fourteen degrees from due south, “directly across high moun- 
tains, deep valleys, and the large rivers that flow through them!” 
These are some of the absurdities and contradictions involved in 
the denial of our claim, and in the assertion of the most impudent 
and preposterous demand put forth by Great Britain. 

But this is not the whole force of the argument on our side of 
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the question. If it needed, or could receive, further confirmation, 

it is abundantly furnished by the most unequivocal and repeated 
official admissions made on the part of Great Britain herself, prior 

to her first assertion of her present claim in the execution of the 

commission appointed under the provisions of the Treaty of Ghent, 

of 1814. 

During the interval between the date of the Treaty of Peace and 
that of Ghent, no doubt was ever suggested in relation to this bound- 
ary line. A joint commission was appointed in 1795 (under Jay’s 
Treaty) to fix the only point then deemed material, viz: the source 
of the St. Croix, which was a subject of difference between the two 
Governments. As this name was applied to several streams (from 
the practice of the French, in the discovery and settlement of the 
country, of planting a cross at the mouth of the streams they en- 
tered) it was specified as having its mouth in the Bay of Fundy ; 
and, among the different rivers to which it might be considered ap- 
plicable, it was, of course, a material object on the British side to 
locate it as far westward as possible. The British commissioner, 
Ward Chipman, Esq., in his argument on this point, treats as mu- 
tually understood and unquestionable premises all that we now de- 
mand, and argues from them to establish his location of the source 
of the St. Croix at the head of the Schoodiac Lakes. Thus he 
says: 

The limits of Nova Scotia, at the time of the Treaty of Peace, were the same that 
were established when the province was anciently and originally erected and named, 
{ 1621, ] in every respect, excepting the island of St. John’s, and the northern boun- 
dary line, which, by the erection of the Province of Quebec, after the peace of 1768, 
was altered from the southern bank of the river St. Lawrence to the highlands pgE- 
SCRIBED IN THE TREATY OF PEACE. 

Again he says: 

A line due north from the source of the western or main branch of the Schoodiac 
or St. Croix will fully secure this effect to the United States in every instance, and 
also to Great Britain, in all instances except in that of the river St. John’s, wherein 
it becomes impossible, by reason that the sources of this river are to the westward 
not only of the western boundary line of Nova Scotia, but of the sources of the Pe- 
nobscot, and even of the Kennebec, so that this north line must, of necessity, cross 
the St. John’s. 

And again: 


Can it be believed, or for a moment imagined, that, in the course of human events, 
so exact a comcidence could have happened between the actual boundaries of the 
Province of Nova Scotia, and the boundaries of it described in this treaty, if the 
latter had not been dictated and regulated by the former ? 

Can any man hesitate to say he is convinced, that the commissioners at Paris in 
1783, in forming the second article of the treaty of peace, in which they have so 
exactly described this northwest angle, had reference to, and were governed by, the 
boundaries of Nova Scotia as described in the grant to Sir William Alexander, and 
the subsequent alteration of the northern boundary by the erection of the Province 
of Quebec ? 


Such was the universal understanding, on both sides, until subse- 
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quently to the conferences at Ghent; and the claim of Great Bri- 
tain has been got up, since that time, to remedy the serious incon- 
venience to her of having the State of Maine run up wedge-like 
between her provinces of New Brunswick and Lower Canada, and 
after she had in vain endeavored to obtain of us an alteration of the 
Treaty line, and the cession to her of a portion of the tract of eoun- 
try in dispute. It was an afier-thought, arising out of the military 
experience of that war. Maine divides New Brunswick from Low- 
er Canada, just as part of Upper Canada runs in between the States 
of New York and Michigan; and Great Britain lavs claim to that 
portion of Maine with as much reason, and no more, as we might 
lay claim to that portion of Upper Canata. 

Among the pamphlets published in Great Britain during the con- 
troversy between her and the United States, which was concluded 
by the war and the Treaty of Ghent, were two, by Mr. Atcheson, 
one entitled ‘American Fucroachments on British Rights,’ and the 
other ‘A Compressed view of the Points to be Discussed in Treaty 
with the United States,’ both which proceed upou the admission of 
our title, and urge the importance of changing the line, and ob- 
taining a cession of this territory. 

The British commissioners at Ghent adopted these views, and 
made proposals for the desired “cession,” suggesting “such a 
variation of the line of frontier as may secure a direct communi- 


cation between Quebee and Ulilifax."? They express themselves 
desirous of obtaining only *“¢a small portion of unsettled country 
which interrupts the communication between Quebec and Hali- 
fax,’’—remarking that an eyuivalent might be demanded on our 
side, in frontier or otherwise. They mae only what Mr. Buchan- 
an, in his admirable and luci! Report, referred to in the caption to 
the present Article, justly characterizes as a * faint and feeble sug- 
gestion” that our title was doubtful; which was promptly and de- 
cisively repelled by our commissioners, who at the same time de- 
clined all such proposals, on the ground of want of authority “to 
cede any portion of the territory of the United States.” There 
was no attempt to urge the “faint and feeble suggestion,”’ nor ex- 
ception taken to the decisive assertion of clear and indisputable 
title under the Treaty. The line aceordingly remained unchanged, 
being described at this point, in the Treaty of Ghent, in the precise 
words of the Treaty of Paris. A provision was only made for a 
joint commission to fix “the north vest angle of Nova Scotia,” and 
run the line according to te original terms of its description. 
Thus far all was plain sailing. No one on either side appears to 
have dreamed of so simple a question being obscured by any sha- 
dow of ambiguity. It was, perhaps, rather hard and inconvenient 
for Great Britain,—but what todo? There were the law and the 
fact of the case,—too clear and strong to be fairly controverted- 
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But the communication between the two military and naval depdéts 
of her North American possessions must be kept open at all ha- 
zards; and the ingenious expedient was adopted, of throwing the 
case into the Court of Chaucery—of diplomacy; and so dilatory 
and dexterously conducted have the proceedings been, on her part, 
that the case is there yet,—being, we confess, considerably more 
complicated, and somewhat less a‘lvanced, than it was at the outset. 

The commissioners, after proceeding a few miles north of the 
starting point at the source of the St. Croix, come to Mar’s-Hill, 
an insulated conical hill, which, though far south of the St. John’s, 
and, as before shewn, utterly irrecuncilable with all the terms of 
the description, the British commissioner declares—in the absence 
of any other mountain-ridge on the north line, so far as he chose 
to proceed—to be the only *“ highlands” on the face of the country, 
and accordingly 


9 


and to be “the northwest angle of Nova Scotia ;’ 
he proceeds to run a southwesterly line from that point, between 
the waters of the Penobscot and St. Joln’s, neither of which has 
the slightest relation to the St. Lawrence—which line he lays 
down as the dividing *“ highlands” of the Treaty! The American 
commissioner, of course, insisted on going northward in quest of 
the true “angle” and “highlands,” but the survey appears to have 
been broken off very unsatisfactorily, both commissioners making 
separate reports of it to their respective governments ; out of which 
disagreement arises a negotiation, which, dragging its slow length 
along, results in a reference of the question at issue to the arbitra- 
tion of the King of the Netherlands, in 1~27. Here was a resting 
point of four or five years in the history of the case. Both parties 
piled up before the bewildered arbitrator huge masses of documents 
and pleadings, amounting to a large folio volume of above a thou- 
sand pages. In 1831 he renders his ‘decision,’ substantially to the 
effect that he could make neither head nor tail out of the matter,— 
that he could not draw the Treaty line, an] could not award to either 
party the line claimed by it, without prejudice to equitable rights 
of the other; and therefore that he recommended the compromise 
of a conventional line drawn about midway through the disputed 
territory. 

This “award” was rejected by the Senate in 1832, as not being 
a decision of the case referred,—and thus the whole case was again 
afloat on the trackless, starless, shoreless, ocean of ‘negotiation.’ 

Of all the pretexts, by which Great Britain at that time sought, 
and now secks, to evade the terms of the Treaty of Paris, there are 


but two which we deein it necessary to notice. 

One is, the pretence that no highlands exist corresponding to the 
conditions of the Treaty,—the inference from which is, to avoid the 
Treaty for uncertainty and impracticahilitv, and throw both parties 
on the necessity of negotiating a new conventional line. 
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To this the answer is obvious and complete. Wherever there are 
rivers flowing northwardly into the St. Lawrence, and southwardly 
or eastwardly towards the St. John’s, or the sea, it is a matter of 
irreversible physical necessity, so long as water shall continue to 
flow downward and not upward, that highlands should divide the 
waters so flowing in different directions. 

Accordingly the cavil of Great Britain upon this point is, that no 
mountain-ridge is to be found in the region where the United States 
claims the line to be. 

But the Treaty does not describe, nor do its conditions require, 
a mountain-ridge; but only highlands dividing waters, that is, a 
ligne des versants ; which incontestibly must and does exist, in the 
terms of the Treaty. 

Pursuant to which is the admission of the geographers and hy- 
drographers of Great Britain; such highlands being described or 
marked in a great number of British books and maps, invariably, 
from the year 1783 down to the peace of 1814, since which time 
this controversy dates its beginning. Of all these it will be suffi- 
cient to cite the great map of a part of Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Maine, published in 1815, by Colonel Bouchette, the Surveyor 
General of Lower Canada, which sustains in all respects the claims 
insisted on by the United States. 

Beside which, it is premature to deny the existence of such 
highlands, until the country has been explored and surveyed by 
public authority ; and the refusal of Great Britain, so long protract- 
ed, to concur with us in a survey of the country—a survey net and 
pure, and without conditions—has been certainly calculated to af- 
ford the strongest possible evidence of the conscious hollowness 
of her cause in this respect. It will be remembered that, in the in- 
complete survey already made, by the commission under the Trea- 
ty of Ghent, notwithstanding the declaration of the British sur- 
veyor, that no “highlands ’’—that is, mountain-ridge—were to be 
found in the due north line, yet it appears from his own survey 
that as he proceeded northward from Mar’s-Hill the country gradu- 
ally ascended ; till, at the waters of the Ristigouche, which flows 
into the Bay des Chaleurs, an elevation was attained of sixteen 
hundred feet above the summit level of the starting point on the 
St. Croix, being in fact five hundred feet higher than the summit 
of Mar’s-Hill. He prudently refused to proceed farther, and here 
the survey was broken off. There can be no doubt that this gradual 
ascent would have risen still considerably higher,—whether actual 
eminences from the surface would have been discovered, or not, 
was not ascertained—nor would it have been at all material. 

The second pretence is, that rivers flowing into the Bay of Fun- 
dy are not rivers flowing into the Sea, or into the “ ATLANTIC 
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Ocean,” as intended by the Treaty; and that therefore the line is 
to be sought for south of the St. John’s. 

To this, also, the answer is obvious and complete. Bays of the 
sea are the sea. If not, there is not a river of this continent flow- 
ing into the sea, for they all debouche into some indentation or 
curvature of the coast, called a gulf or bay. All the other rivers 
of Maine, especially—which it is not disputed are intended as At- 
lantic rivers—empty into the sea in like manner with the St. John’s, 
through bays of greater or less dimensions. 

The only show of argument adduced in support of this pretence, 
is, that in the Treaty the St. Croix is mentioned as emptying into 
the Bay of Fundy—not the Atlantic Ocean—whereas the river St. 
Mary, which was to form the southern boundary of the United 
States, is described in the same article as falling into the Atlantic 
Ocean ; and those eastern and southern lines of boundary, thus ter- 
minating at these two points, are spoken of as “respectively touch- 
ing the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic Ocean.’ From which it is 
inferred, that a special distinction was intended between the two; 
and since the St. Croix was not an Atlantic river, much less were 
those falling into the Bay of Fundy to the eastward of its mouth, 
to be so regarded. 

We give this as a fair specimen of the shallow and paltry so- 
phisms which have marked the British negotiations on this question 
from the commencement. It scarcely deserves serious refutation. 
It is manifest that the specification of the St. Croix as falling into 
the Bay of Fundy—doubtless intended to distinguish it from the 
other streams of the same name along the coast—does not in the 
least affect the generic character which it, as well as the St. John’s, 
shares with all the rest, as Atlantic rivers. The highlands referred 
to were not on this occasion for the first time thus described, but 
were already abundantly established by the comprehensive but dis- 
tinct description of them as the ligne des versants, in numerous 
documents in which it cannot even be pretended that any idea was 
entertained of such a distinction between the Bay of Fundy and 
the “ sea,’’ of which it was one of the numerous arms or indenta- 
tions. Which pretence, also, while contrary to the common sense 
and common language of the subject, is contradictory to the rest 
of the Treaty, which requires a line contiguous to the waters of the 
St. Lawrence,—a line continuous from the Bay des Chaleurs along 
the highlands adjacent to the St. Lawrence,—and a line coincident 
with the northern boundary of Nova Scotia, (now New Brunswick.) 

In fine, without dwelling further on this portion of the ground 
we have proposed to ourselves to cover in the present Article, the 
facts sustaining the American claim are so clear and certain, and 
the arguments so unanswerable, that the denial or evasion of them 
by petty quibbles of the above character, involves Great Britain in 
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a labyrinth of contradictions and absurdities. The northern line 
of Nova Scotia and southern line of Lower Canada, which she 
cannot find in the Treaty of Peace, pervades her own official acts. 
With respect to this very disputed district—if Mar’s-Hill is the 
northern limit of Maine, then the Province of Lower Canada ex- 
tends to that point, and covers, of course, the Madawaska settle- 
ment, which is on the St. John’s ;—and yet, after all, it is the Pro- 
vince of New Brunswick which pretends to, and in point of fact 
does, exercise jurisdiction over Madawaska. 

The special pleadings of the ‘negotiations’ since 1832 afford a 
curious chapter in the history of diplomacy, which might be amusing 
enough, were it not too provoking to the patience of the American 
reader. The award of the King of the Netherlands was rejected 
by the Senate, as being, avowedly, no decision of the case referred. 
Of the propriety of this course there cannot, we think, be the 
slightest question,—though it may well admit of doubt whether it 
would have been adopted but for the energetic remonstrances of 
Maine, and the determined attitude assumed by her on the constitu- 
tional question of the incompetency of the Federal Government to 
cede any portion of her rightful territory without her consent. 
The British Government, naturally enough, evinced much dissatis- 
faction at it, obtaining as it would have done, by the compromise 
suggested, all that it could desire, namely, the northern half of the 
disputed district, with the open communication between her two 
colonial capitals, Halifax and Quebec. The action of the Senate 
being, however, decisive, it next urged strongly, as a basis for future 
negotiation, our acquiescence in certain minor propositions con- 
nected with the main question, which appeared to be decided inci- 
dentally in the course of the reasoning of the arbitrator upon the 
general case. This was, of course, impossible ; since, on the very 
face of the award, these premises and inferences conducted the ar- 
bitrator to the result that he could not decide the main question ; 
and the Department of State, in its correspondence with the British 
negotiators, Sir Charles Vaughan and Mr. Bankhead, very properly 
insisted on disregarding the whole award, and restoring the case 
entirely to the status quo of before the reference. ‘The correctness 
of this course was too clearly and strongly urged to be successfully 
impugned, and it was at Jength reluctantly yielded to,—the award 
being formally set aside, by the abandonment of the compromise 
suggested by it, by the British Government, accompanied with the 
reassertion of its claim to the whole territory, in a communication 
of December the twenty-eighth, 1835. 

On the rejection of the award by the Senate, with a recommenda- 
tion to the Executive to open a new negotiation to ascertain and 
settle the line of the Treaty, the course proposed by Mr. Livingston, 
then Secretary of State, was, to make a new and thorough survey 
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of the whole face of the country by a joint commission—either of 
impartial scientific foreigners, to be accompanied by agents on the 
part of the two governments, in the character of advocates of 
their respective views of the subject—or of surveyors to be ap- 
pointed by the respective governments, with an umpire upon points 
of difference arising between them, to be named by some impartial 
sovereign. Itis curious to observe the nice play of fence between 
the two parties arising out of this proposition, in which we have to 
confess that the other party managed their defensive parries with 
much more adroit skill than was evinced in our assaults,—in which 
latter a great deal of ingenuity * as wasted and worse than wasted. 

Why a new survey? it is asked,—after playing off for some time 
from entering ona new negotiation at all, on the ground of the want 
of plenipotentiary authority in the premises, on the part of our 
Federal Government, to act independently of the assent of a third 
interested party, the State of Maine. One survey has already been 
made, and no highlands discovered on the meridian specified in the 
Treaty. Such is the decision of the arbitrator. 

But, it is answered, we are confident that the treaty line can yet 
be run. A material principle in all practical surveying is, that 
when, in a description of boundaries, a mention of marked natural 
features of country is combined with a reference to compass direc- 
tions, the former is to be regarded as of the primary, and the 
Jatter as of the secondary, importance and effect,—the former fixing 
clearly the intention of the parties, and an error in the latter shew- 
ing only an ignorance of the exact face of the country. That 
therefore it would be a sufficient fulfilment of the conditions of the 
Treaty, if highlands should be discovered to the westward of the 
due north line, and the line drawn between them and the fixed start- 
ing point at as acute an angle to the meridian as possible. Such 
highlands may be discovered, as no reference was had to this prin- 
ciple, vitally material as it is, either by the former surveyors or by 
the arbitrator. 

But, says Sir Charles, after experiencing considerable difficulty 
in exactly understanding this new idea, Maine will raise the same 
constitutional objection to your yielding any of her territory (ac- 
cording to her claim) west of the meridian referred to, as well as 
south of the alleged line of highlands. 

That is our affair, is the ready reply. According to this prin- 
ciple of practical surveying, which we urge for the guidance of 
the proposed new exploration, such a line, though it might run 
northwest instead of north, would satisfy the requisitions of the 
Treaty, and the Federal Government may and ought to accede to it, 
any dissatisfaction of Maine to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Only let us make the survey, and spread out the whole actual face 
of the country before us. 
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We see no prospect of practical benefit from a new survey—it is 
still urged on the other hand. Let us treat for a conventional line. 
Let it be such and such. Let it be a fair and equal division. No- 
thing can be more ‘ fair’ and ‘ equitable’ than our views and wishes 
on the subject. 

We have no constitutional power, it is repeatedly replied and ex- 
plained, to negotiate for any other than the Treaty line, which it is 
insisted is still plain and practicable; nor is there any probability 
of obtaining the assent of Maine to any such line as you are willing 
to admit. But—at length says Mr. Forsyth, coolly—since you are 
so anxious for a conventional line, if you will adopt the St. John’s 
as the boundary along its whole course, Maine will no doubt con- 
sent to exchange the territory north of that river for the slice of 
New Brunswick between its mouth and that of the St. Croix. 

The British Cabinet took about a couple of years to recover from 
its astonishment at this piece of Yankee assurance— 

Obstupuit, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus hesit— 
and at length its only reply (in Mr. Fox’s communication of 10th of 
January last) was an expression of civil wonder at the entrance of 
such an idea into the American head. 

But eventually they are brought down to consent to a new joint 
survey. Throughout the course of the negotiation they had op- 
posed to this proposition a demand of utterly inadmissible condi- 
tions ; begging the whole question, in advance, by stipulating that 
the St. John’s and the Ristigouche are not to be considered Atlantic 
rivers,—that the highlands in question must therefore be sought 
only south of the former river.* The suggestion to refer the whole 
subject to the commission and umpirage, untrammelled with con- 
ditions—including this point of construction (or the ‘river question,’ 
as it is termed in the negotiation) as well as the survey of the 
ground—is rejected point-blank. What principle, then, shall guide 
the commission? You insisi, says Great Britain, on the highlands 
a hundred miles north, we on those south, of the St. John’s. Sup- 
pose, then, the commission search for highlands ‘“ upon the cha- 
racter of which no doubt could exist on either side.” 





*It was assumed and contended by the British negotiators, as at least a strong 
support to their position, if not admitted as of decisive binding force, that the arbi- 
trator had decided this point in their favor. This was controverted on the other 
hand, at the same time that the idea was repudiated of its being material whether 
The following is the passage in the award, referred to 





such were his opinion or not. 
as thus deciding this all-important point : 

‘‘If, in contradistinction to the rivers that empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, 
it had been proper, agreeably to the language ordinarily used in geography, to comprehend 
the rivers falling into the bays of Fundy and des Chaleurs with those emptying themselves 
directly into the Atlantic ocean, in the generical denomination of rivers falling into the At- 
lantic ocean, it would be hazardous to include into the species belonging to that class the 
rivers St. John’s and Ristigouche, which the line claimed at the north of the river St. John’s 
divides imm-iately from rivers emptying themselves into the river St. Lawrence, not with 
other rivers falling into the Atlantic ocean, but alone; and thus to apply, in interpreting the 
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Some stronger illumination than the daylight lamp of Diogenes 
would in all probability be required for the discovery of such high- 
lands; but finally, after delays, on the part of the British Cabinet, 
apparently interminable, and mutual requests between the two par- 
ties to know what each other means and proposes, and mutual dis- 
claimers of the responsibility of giving such explanation—the 
joint commission of exploration and survey is agreed upon, with 
the vague modification above referred to, and the understanding 
that both governments are to remain free to maintain still their re- 
spective interpretations of the “highlands” and “ river question ;” 
and the present actual state of the case, as between the two govern- 
ments, is, that the British legation is waiting for powers and in- 
structions from home to negotiate, upon the precise ternis of a 
convention for the appointment of such a commission, to carry into 
effect this genera] agreement. 

We have here given our readers a comprehensive bird’s-eye view 
of the leading features of this pretty piece of diplomatic history, 
from 1832 to the present date. We have merely sifted out the 
main points from the mass of chaff which overloads every negotiation 
between great governments—such as, protestations of devoted na- 
tional and personal regard, mutual desire to please, and unwavering 
confidence in each other’s good faith and fairness—assertions of 
liberality and moderation of views—regrets for the long continuance 
of this perplexed controversy, and anxieties for its speedy, amica- 
ble, and happy termination, &c., &c. We have given them in a sim- 
ple and detached form, though in point of fact they were so 
mingled and combined in the actual correspondence as vastly to 
increase the perplexity of the ‘negotiation.’ The reader desirous 
of tracing it through, in a more connected point of view, may find 
a succinct and lucid résumé of the whole correspondence, in its or- 
der of succession, in Mr. Forsyth’s communication to the Governor 
of Maine, of March the Ist, 1838, published in the Senate Docu- 
ment, No. 319, of the late session of Congress. 

Upon this long and tortuous negotiation, as a whole, we cannot 





delimitation established by a treaty, where each word must have a meaning, to two exclu- 
' r Ys . B) 

sively special cases, and where no mention is made of the genus, ( genre, ) a generical ex- 

pression which would ascribe to them a broader meaning,” &c. 


We do not give the respective commentaries upon this truly Delphic passage, in 
which each party attempts to grope his way, by the clue of his former fixed idea, 
through the obscure labyrinth in which the “ respected” Dutch King has here so in- 
geniously shut up his meaning from all possible reach of the light of day. We can 
only say that, though Mr. Forsyth beats Mr. Fox all hollow in parsing, and in the 
construction of ‘verbs, adverbs, pronouns and nouns substantive,’ he yet does not 
convince us that the arbitrator himself knew what he meant,—the very light of criti- 
cal explanation shed upon it serving only to make the darkness more visible. But 
certainly when Mr. Fox finds in it the idea that the St. John’s is not an Atlantic 
river, we are constrained to say, that 

“The wish was father, Harry, to that thought! 
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forbear the remark, that on this occasion the late President does 
not seem, in our opinion, to have exhibited that same prompt and 
unerring sagacity to seize on the highest and strongest point of the 
ground, and that same uncompromising firmness to maintain it, which 
so signally characterized the diplomacy of his administration in all 
its other foreign relations. Jt was a fatal error to suffer himself to 
be enticed down from the impregnable strength of the American 
position—upon the Treaty, the whole Treaty, and nothing but the 
Treaty—into the entanglements of ‘conventional lines.’ Mr. 
Livingston’s “new idea” of “ practical surveying,” admitting the 
possibility of a westerly departure from the due north line of the 
Treaty, however ingeniously meant, was certainly a great mistake. 
Though seemingly deemed a trump card, he could not have played 
more mal-d-propos into the adverse hand. It was intended, doubt- 
less, to obviate the objection made to a new survey,—in the very 
awkward entanglement in which the King of the Netherlands had 
managed to involve the affair, and in the certain confidence felt by him 
that light, the light of a full exploration of the country, by a com- 
mission harmonized by an umpirage, was alone necessary to secure 
the full triumph of the American claim. But its effect was virtually 
to admit the British construction of the term “highlands” as a 
mountain-ridge, though even the arbitrator had declared that * the 
highlands to be sought for are not necessarily a range of mountains, 


> It was, as was justly re- 


but rather the summit of the country.’ 
marked in reply to it, still liable to the constitutional objection of 
Maine; and, by admitting a defect of distinctness in the Treaty defi- 
nition of the line, it gave countenance to the favorite British idea of 
‘conventional lines,’ (any one of which must give the latter all 
they wanted,) and contributed more than any thing else to compli- 
cate and embarrass the course of the negotiation, which it was re- 
served to his successors to carry out. He should have more per- 
fectly appreciated the simple, solid strength of our position, on the 
original merits of the case, and have maintained it with that Fabian 
front which must eventually have carried the day,—and which we 
now find ourselves forced to assume, though at much less advantage 
than at the former stage of the campaign. 

We might also find some fault with the passages that occasionally 
occur in the correspondence, expressive of regret at the want of 
authority, on the part of the Federal Government, to treat more 
freely for a conventional line, and a disposition to apply to the 
State interested for greater power,—were it not for the distinctness 
with which the correct principle of limited authority was throughout 
asserted, and practically maintained. Such language, since it never 
proceeded farther—the state of feeling in Maine being well known 
in advance—is, we presume, to be classed with all those assurances 
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of * distinguished consideration,” ‘ unabated confidence,” &c., 
which so smoothly swell out the swaviter in modo of diplomacy. 

It will thus be seen that, so far as respects the negotiations be- 
tween the two governments, we are not one step nearer toa satisfac- 
tory decision of the case than we were twenty years ago. Each 
party maintaining its own pretensions, a new exploration is to be 
made, so soon as the terms of the proposed convention can be ‘ne- 
gotiated.’ But it is plain that the point on which the whole ques- 
tion hinges is one of treaty construction, and not of topography. 
It is, of course, very desirable to have an accurate map of the 
country, and the effect of a full and fair survey may possibly be to 
shame Great Britain out of her preposterous pretensions, and en- 
able us to urge anew the merits of our right with fresh force and 
effect. But this appears to be all that can be looked for from this 
commission. With the modification to the original form of our 
proposition which Great Britain has insisted on, it is not to be an 
arbitration, and therefore will not decide the real question at issue. 
In fact, neither party appears to anticipate much practical benefit 
from it, as leading immediately to a settlement of the controversy ; 
and we find it intimated by Mr. Forsyth that the survey is probably 
to serve as the basis of another future reference of the controversy 
to arbitration,—certainly the only amicable mode of adjustment that 
appears possible, so long as Great Britain shall adhere to her pre- 
sent views, however little our former experience is calculated to re- 
commend it to favor. 

But, in point of fact, the case has proceeded to a point of matu- 
rity far in advance of its position a short time ago. It is to the en- 
ergetic resolution exhibited by the State of Maine in demanding 
her rights, and the speedy acknowledgement of them, that this is to 
be attributed. She has declared herself to be absolutely inflexible 
in her determination to insist on the full limits of her Treaty boun- 
dary, and to listen to no suggestions of ‘ conventional lines.’ She 
has forced the public attention to the subject, as no longer one of 
vague diplomatic negotiations, which may extend ad infinitum 
through volumes of polite official ‘ notes,’ from generation to gene- 
ration,—but of immediate practical importance, as threatening to 
involve the Union in war, by a constitutional necessity not to be 
overcome. The fruits of it we have seen in the strong declaratory 
resolutions of both Houses of Congress at the late session, accom- 
panied with such lucid expositions of the subject of this contro- 
versy, in speeches and reports, as are not only unanswerable, on the 
part of Great Britain, but so clearly unravel the intricate entangle- 
ments of ‘ negotiation,’ as to spread the case fully open to that uni- 
versal popular comprehension of its merits which is necessary to 
prepare the public mind for whatever future direction it may take. 
From these influences, combined with others to which recent events 
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in that quarter have given birth, there appears a rational prospect 
of some beneficial effect on the counsels of Great Britain; and we 
sincerely trust that Maine may be induced to extend yet a little 
longer the remarkable patience and forbearance she has heretofore 
displayed in relation to this most vexatious subject. Our readers 
are aware that the Legislature of that State adopted resolutions, on 
the twenty-third of March last, making it the “imperative duty ” 
of the Governor—-if a commission of survey shall not be appointed 
by the Federal Government, either singly or in conjunction with 
Great Britain, by the first of September--to make such an appoint- 
ment under the State authority, and carry the survey and location 
of the Treaty line into effect at all hazard. At the date of the pas- 
sage of the present Article through the press, it appears the fixed 
determination of the Governor to carry out this resolution to the 
full extent of its letter and spirit, by the appointment of commis- 
sioners, and the organization of volunteers to support them, on 
their encountering the opposition which seems in all probability to 
await them from the British military authorities. 

It must be confessed that Maine has good right to feel irritated 
by this old and galling thorn in her side, to the full exhaustion of 
her patience. Her right to the peaceful possession of the whole 
territory in dispute is as clear as the sun at noonday, and yet Great 
Britain has constantly asserted, and in numerous instances in point 
of fact exercised, the right of jurisdiction over it,—and that in a 
most high-handed and arbitrary way, notwithstanding an understand- 
ing between the two governments, repeatedly referred to in the 
course of their negotiations, that both should abstain from such 
acts pending the decision of the controversy. We confess that it 
is provoking in the highest degree to witness the cool manner in 
which the British authorities, par voie de fait, take advantage of 
the spirit of conciliation and peace on our part, and exercise a 
jurisdiction over a district to which they have no more right than 
to the District of Columbia, at the heart of the Union, —to the extent 
of imprisoning American citizens for the simple and peaceful act 
of taking census of its population. Whether this spirit of mild 
and pacific forbearance has not been carried a little too far, on our 
part, may perhaps admit of question; though we acknowledge that 
if it were so it was an error leaning to virtne’s side,—especially 
when viewed in connexion with the confidence throughout enter- 
tained, from stage to stage of the proceedings, of an early decision 
in favor of the clear rightfulness of our claim, and with the insig- 
nificance of the subject-matter of dispute, in comparison with the 
incalculable disastrous consequences of war with Great Britain. 
It is true that the right of Maine has been repeatedly asserted in 
its full extent—and by none more emphatically than by our present 
Executive (when Secretary of State) and by our present represen- 
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tative at the Court of St. James; it is also true that on every oc- 
casion of such aggression as here referred to, remonstrances have 
been made, and such measures adopted as smoothed over the imme- 
diate difficulty, and effected an amicable rectification of the practical 
injurious consequences to the individuals involved ; but it is no less 
true that several passages of the negotiations have seemed to yield 
such a tacit acquiescence to the British pretension, on the question 
of jurisdiction, as could not but be highly irritating to the just pride 
and sensibility of Maine. 

The right of Maine to make her present proposed survey the 
Federal Government cannot either itself deny, or allow to be vio- 
lently opposed. If her commissioners—backed by a large force 
of hardy and high-spirited volunteers, inflamed with long smother- 
ed resentinents, stimulated by the excitement of the recent frontier 
disturbances, and panting with eagerness to rush to the scene of 
action—shall, indeed, enter on the discharge of their duty,—if they 
shall be opposed, seized and imprisoned, or subjected to any violent 
outrage,—who can answer for the consequences? The Union must 
support the State. There is no option—no alternative—unless our 
Federal System is a failure—our Constitution a mockery—our 
Treaty a farcee—and our national honor a by-word and a laughing- 
stock. 

Great Britain will, indeed, in that event, have a fine opportunity 
to imitate the moderation of which we have already, on so many 
occasions, set her the example; and she will act well and worthily 
of her own high moral position among the nations of the Earth, by 
allowing the survey to be peaceably carried through, at the same 
time that she may, if she so please, protest against it as an act of 
jurisdiction. But we confess that there does not, at the present 
moment, at least, appear any flattering prospect of such a course 
on her part. It will be seen, then, how exceedingly critical and 
delicate the actual position of the question is. The sword seems 
to tremble over us in the air, suspended by but a single hair. A 
flame may at any moment burst forth which may suffice to wrap 
our whole northern frontier in conflagration. ‘This Union may be 
involved in war by the action of either of two independent parties, 
over whom it can exert no control, at the same time that it is ne- 
cessarily connected with one of the two, as a party to any possible 
collision of force, by the most imperative obligations of its funda- 
mental Jaw and national honor. 

Are we in favor of such a war? God forbid! We abhor and 
despise war as the most utter of abominations—the most insane of 
follies—the most atrocious of crimes. It is liable to all the objec- 
tions of religion, morality and policy, that apply to the practice of 
duelling between individuals—only aggravated and multiplied in an 
incalculable ratio. The nineteenth century has been sated and 
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glutted with blood at its outset; and the benign influence of the 
genius of Christian and democratic civilization, which is now 
abroad over the earth, is, we rejoice to know, rapidly undermin- 
ing the foundations of human delusion on which rested that whole 
system of monarchical fraud and ruthless violence, which has for so 
many centuries marred the fair face of Earth with all the appalling 
and revolting horrors that human imagination can conceive. We 
cannot find language sufficiently strong to express our detestation 
of war. We would rather abandon the whole disputed territory, 
than to see it crimsoned with the stream of one single human life 
shed in its defence. But we would appeal to the tribunal of uni- 
versal justice, and the moral sense of all the nations of the Earth, 
against the violators of the faith of solemn treaties, and would re- 
solutely, at any sacrifice of immediate convenience or profit of 
pelf, abstain from all commercial intercourse with them, until the 
right of one of the States of the Union was fully acknowledged, 
and its wrong amply redressed. 

But we know too well that such sentiments have not yet acquired 
that general prevalence which they are most surely destined to at- 
tain at no very distant day; and if the course of events shall, in 
point of fact, take the direction they now seem to threaten, how- 
ever much deplored, the necessity under which they may throw the 
Federal Government of pouring the whole physical force of the 
Union, if requisite, on the demand of the State of Maine, to sup- 
port her in such a collision cannot be denied by any one fully com- 
prehending the merits of the present case, and the relations be- 
tween the centre and the component parts in our peculiar federal 
system. 

The question is a no less critical one for Great Britain, than for 
the State of Maine, or the Union. She is making an extraordina- 
ry effort to reorganize her shaken colonial ascendency over the 
Canadas. It is very certain, not only that the necessity of retain- 
ing the open communication between Lower Canada and New 
Brunswick is more manifest and urgent than ever, but equally, also, 
that a frontier war with this country would be immediately and 
overwhelmingly fatal to every such plan or hope. Her colonial 
system is already rocking on its base, tottering to its fall. Her 
people at home are already restive under the enormous cost of its 
barren glory and empty power. Would the people of England 
ever consent to a war with this Union, in a cause so plainly un- 
righteous, for the sole purpose of keeping open the communica- 
tions between Halifax and Quebec, because the latter port is closed 
to Atlantic approach during the long months of the Canadian win- 
ter? The question contains its own answer. 

However imminent, then, may seem the danger—however close 
the precipice—we cannot anticipate really the possibility of a war 
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on this question between England and this Union. Some alterna- 
tive from such a necessity must and will present itself. England 
cannot carry on her game of diplomatic procrastination any longer.* 
The question must soon be brought to a head,—by the State of 
Maine, if not by the two governments. But war !—between the 
the two nations of the earth the most closely knit together by the 
bands of a common origin, language and literature—the extent, in- 
timacy and importance of their commercial intercourse—the prox- 
imity of their possessions on this continent—their close intellectual 
association, and their peculiar and sacred relations to the cause of 
civilization and freedom! It cannot be. We devoutly trust and 
believe that it can never again be, as most assuredly it never ought 
to be. We trust that the immediate present crisis may be passed in 
safety, by the exercise of that moderation and forbearance—by the 
one, if not by the other, of the two parties involved--which, under 
any circumstances, will be, and can alone be, truly worthy of the 
dignity and honor of either; and that afterwards Great Britain will 
apply herself more earnestly than heretofore, and in a more candid 
and just spirit, to the consideration of the plain merits of the case ; 
and—either by satisfying Maine, by the fair purchase of a sufficient 
portion of the disputed territory to answer her purposes of conve- 
nience—or by abandoning a pretension which she can now scarcely 
affect to justify—at length put an honorable termination to this un- 
happy controversy, which has so long been an open sore of irrita- 
tion between both parties, and a discreditable scandal to the world 
at large. 


* We do not mean, either in this passage, or in other strong expressions used in 
the course of this article, to impute a perpetual bad faith to the British Cabinet and 
its representatives in the prosecution of this controversy,—though that it had its 
origin in such ground we cannot have any doubt, from the plain face of the whole 
affair. The facility with which the mental and moral vision of men can be distorted, 
to any degree of obliquity, by the bias of intersest, and the straining effort of a 
zealous advocacy, has too often, within our own experience, proved the truth of the 
definition, that man is called a reasoning animal, because he has never any difficulty 
in finding a satisfactory reason, to his own mind, for following his own inclinations— 
to permit us to entertain, for a moment, so illiberal a sentiment, however difficult it 
may at times seem, in the present case, to discard it from the mind. 
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STANZAS. 


I know that thou wilt blame my words, 
And others may perchance condemn, 
But if I must thine anger bear, 
I little care, or think of them; 
And if thou blame, as blame thou must, 
I will not at my fate repine, 
But learn at last to love thy frown, 
As I have loved all else of thine. 


Yet chide not too severely, thou, 

But think that while my fault is seen, 
Thou canst not know how long, how deep, 
The struggle in my breast hath been ; 
How reason, manhood, vainly strove 

To set me from thy thraldom free, 
Till reason, manhood, all were lost 
In the absorbing thought of thee. 


Then blame me not-——nor thou—nor she, 
Who hath endured a deeper wrong— 

Whose name, forgotten in my heart, 
Must be forbidden to my tongue. 

Oh, blame me not—nor thou—nor she— 
For hope too high, or broken vow, 

For though the vow be broken, still, 
God knows my hope is humbled now. 


Farewell to her, to thee—and if, 

Perchance, thy thought shall sometimes dwell 
On one who sinned—yet did but that 

For which thé angels sinned and fell— 
Bethink thee if temptation less 

Were more than Seraph strength could bear, 
More deeply tempted, I, at least, 

May claim the mercy of a tear. 
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MR. FORREST’S ORATION.* 


Tue time was, when the opponents of the democracy, exultingly 
asserted that within their ranks were to be found “all the religion, 
all the wealth, and all the learning of the country.” The assertion 
had some color of truth to support it. When the two great anta- 
gonist principles began to develope themselves, the religion, the 
wealth, and the learning of the country, sought the alliance of that 
political party whose professed principles went far to acknowledge 
them, if not legally, at least potentially, as “estates” of the re- 
public. 

The desire for political power is one of the strongest passions of 
man, civilized, or savage, and it may be called the natural enemy of 
a practical administration of a republican form of government. To 
this passion may be traced all the distinctions that have been made 
or attempted in society. Who has not observed the mysterious in- 
fluence of caste over the minds of men, and its astonishing moral 
force in controlling their ections? An ambitious individual mem- 
ber of a distinct class of society, seeks immunities and privileges for 
his class, and if successful, he establishes caste, the power and in- 
fluence of which he himself shares, and is of course interested to 
perpetuate. 

The clergy, as a class, had, in all countries, at the time our ex- 
periment of government commenced, showed themselves not exempt 
from the desire of power; indeed, it may be said, that a love of 
temporal authority as an adjunct of ecclesiastical prerogative, was 
their besetting sin, if not their ruling passion. The success of the 
voluntary system in religion, which was involved in our grand ex- 
periment in self-government, and to be tried with it, was considered 
doubtful,—perhaps, the most doubtful part of the whole. 

Men were so accustomed to consider the Church as an establish- 
ment constituting a part of the State, and they had so little confi- 
dence in men’s moral qualities, they did not conceive it possible to 
sustain religion without the patronage, protection, and coercion of 
the civil power in a government. It is no wonder that the clergy, 
who were then considered the representatives of the religious feel- 
ings of the country, with such passions and prejudices, attached 
themselves politically to those who were of congenial sentiments 
with them, who had the same deep distrust of man’s moral fitness, in 


* Oration delivered at the Democratic Republican Celebration of the sixty-second 
anniversary of the Independence of the United States, in the city of New York, 
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a free and unshackled state of mental existence, to establish and 
maintain that order which constitutes good civil government. The 
case is far different at this day. The success of the voluntary sys- 
tem for the support of religion and religious institutions, is com- 
plete. The political connexion of religion with government, by 
those who wish to see it flourish * pure and undefiled,” is no longer 
desired,—nay more, they would consider it pollution. 

The same mind thet adopts religion for its truth, its purity, and 
its simplicity, would be inclined, for the same reasons, to adopt the 
principles of democracy. The same mind that discovers the neces- 
sity of the penal sanctions of the law, to give adequate moral force 
to religion, is inclined to discover the necessity of some external, 
physical, independent power, to control man’s moral conduct. The 
spirit of true religion, is nearly allied to the spirit of democracy, and 
is therefore, likely to have a kindred habitance with us. 

It is indeed true, that the ostentatious professors of religion,— 
those who are influenced more by phylacterian display, than huinble 
zeal—those who can discover no elevation for themselves but 
through the depression of their fellows, are not found within the 
pale of the democracy. Neither, perhaps, may the majority of the 
clergy be found there, for with many of them the ruling passion, the 
love of power, is far from being subdued, and with some of them, as 
with emancipated Israel, there is a secret hankering after the deli- 
cious flesh-pots of idolatrous Egypt, the land of their former captiv- 
ity. But the influence of the clergy is now confined to the appro- 
priate sphere of their vocation, and they are no longer the repre- 
sentatives of the religious feelings of others. With the reform that 
we established, came also truer motives of man’s individual account- 
ability, and religion is now viewed as an individual concern, and 
each man thinks and acts for himself. 

The claim of the anti-democratic party to the wealth of the coun- 
try, will not be disputed, notwithstanding many remarkable excep- 
tions, embracing the largest private fortunes that have ever been ac- 
cumulated in this country, the evidence ofits truth is every day exhib- 
ited. The money power is the militant power which is now waging 
war upon the democracy, with a fierceness of attack almost unpre- 
cedented in the annals of party strife. It is making a desperate 
effort to become the ruling power in the state--to place the destinies 
of this young and still vigorous republic in the enervating bonds of 
those whose essential creed, is, that man was created to accumulate 
wealth, and that government was designed to promote that end. 

We do not say, that all who support that party have that object 
distinctly, and separately, as an object in view. We admit, that 
many of them sincerely believe, that democratic principles in gene- 
ral tend to the destruction of civil order, and they desire a change 
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in the administration, for the preservation and establishment of the 
policy which they hold indispensable to good civil government. It 
was ever so with them. They just as seriously believed that the 
success of the democratic party, when identified with JErrERson’s 
election, would cause the overthrow of religion, law and order ; the 
fearful apprehension of an agrarian partition of their property dis- 
turbed the quiet of their slumbers, then, as now. No one will doubt 
the sincerity of the political faith of the New England lady, who, 
when she heard of Jefferson’s election, hid her bible to preserve it 
from doomed destruction; and in all charity we believe, that the 
panic-stricken disciples of that faith are just as sincere now; for the 
lesson of experience taught by the mild rule of democratic ascend- 
ency, has had no effect upon them, and if we may judge of the future 
by the past, will continue for ever to them, to be a lost lesson. 

The ruling spirit of that party, however, as now exhibited, is 
wealth, and never was its power more tyrannically exercised. The 
degrading submission it exacts, in our commercial cities, from those 
who follow in its train; its iron proscription of the independent, who 
will not bend the suppliant knee in acknowledgement of its suprem- 
acy ; and the actual vassalage it has established in the needy and 
aspiring, are at once the cause and the effect of its power. The 
influence it exercises is truly astonishing. The proposition, that the 
government is under no obligation to place its money in the hands 
of wealthy individuals, whether masked by a charter or not, that 
they may enjoy its benefits in private speculation, is so clear, so self- 
evident, that the time will come when it will be matter of surprise 
that it was ever disputed. Yet we discover the associated money 
power of the country exercising such an influence through all the 
ramifications of society, as to create quite an extended belief, that 
to deprive the wealthy of the use of the government funds, would 
be a public calamity! That government cannot be securely admin- 
istered, unless banks participate in its administration ! 

The power of wealth, all-powerful as it is, has not had sufficient 
strength, to draw the literature of the country wholly into its sordid 
grasp. Mind, immortal mind, disdaining the association, has clung to 
those holy democratic principles, which allow it the exercise of its 
highest, noblest qualities. 'The success of democracy is the greatest 
conquest that mind ever achieved over matter, through the agency 
of man, and has opened a new page in moral history, for the pro- 
foundest and most exciting study of the philosopher. For sucha 
student, a political association cannot be expected with him who 
places the chief good in life in the distinctions conferred by the glit- 
ter and pomp of wealth, and the enjoyments which it opens to those 
who are blessed with its possession. The one, in all his views and 
aspirations, is only ‘a little lower than the angels ’—the other is 
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but “/ittle ’ higher than “the least erected spirit that fell from hea- 
ven,” and their thoughts and their purposes cannot tend tothe same 
end. There is no affinity between the intellectuality of the demo- 
cratic principles of the one, and the sensuality of the pride of the 
other. 

True to the general principle above stated, it is one of the crowning 
glories of literature, in all the various modifications to which genius 
has given it, that it has ever been the advocate of those broad princi- 
ples of human liberty and of that independence of thought which 
have been the aim and object of the democratic movement in all 
ages of the world, and which, however minutely it may have been 
manifested, can still be traced in the history of every people work- 
ing their destiny upward; disclosing and confirming the national 
character by infusing into it its own principles of justice, humanity, 
and independence. The political history of England, from the 
earliest hour it can be traced to the present time, is the record of a 
mean and selfish despotism warring from age to age against the 
best interests, and with the habits and genius of a noble people; 
and debasing, depressing, and corrupting them in the precise pro- 
portion that its malign influence was able to extend itself over the 
land. The literature of England, on the other hand, reflects the 
character of the people, and in its best portions is untainted by its 
monarchy. The personal habits, and the wants of needy and im- 
provident professors, may, from time to time, have licked the foot- 
stool of power, and disgusted posterity by the servility of a dedi- 
cation, a panegyric, or a birth-day or commemoration ode,—pro- 
ductions that adhere to the more enduring monuments of genius 
like the fungus to the oak, and which form but the dross, in which 
mind, not all untrammelled, paid the tribute of subsistence to 
circumstances and matter. But the sterling ore was coined into 
the lasting currency of fame, and in every department can be 
traced, in the loftiest advocacy of freedom, the soundest maxims of 
humanity, the most liberal and enlarged advocacy of equal justice 
and natural right. The grandest truths of political philosophy, 
which it has been at once the peculiar glory and the happy destiny 
of this country to reduce, for the first time, to national practice, 
will be found throughout, cheering the heart of the seeker in the 
magic of its immortal eloquence, and in the happiest inspiration of 
its heaven-drawn song. All poetry, indeed, is essentially demo- 
cratic. Despite the canons of an envious criticism, which has 
mistaken the machinery for the product of the mechanism, we 
hesitate not to make the assertion that the truest inspiration of the 
muse has been drawn from that pure fount of universal philan- 
thropy which invigorates with perpetual greenness the eternal 
principles of freedom. Poetry can never be made the instrument 
of oppression, and the poetry of England, in particular, has glori- 
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ously contributed to swell the mighty current of democratic feeling 
which is now spreading over the world, and which promises results 
so vast for the future destiny of the human race. We speak of lite- 
rature in its highest and most restricted sense. How very few of the 
million vena] pens that have stocked the historical and political 
libraries of England, have contributed to the literature of that 
country, we need not now pause to enumerate. But we look 
forward with pleasure to the hope of going over this entire 
field in extenso with the readers of the Democratic Review. In 
fact, it is impossible for an elevated literature to exist without 
a corresponding extension of the cause of Democracy. Our prin- 
ciples strengthen in the light of knowledge, and are nourished 
and diffused as education developes the length and breadth and 
depth of the popular mind. Let other systems pervert. the faculties 
of mind, and the facilities of knowledge, to mystify, and dis- 
guise with the logic of artful theories, principles at war with the 
interests of the mass; be it the glory of Democracy that it courts 
investigation, that it shuns this luxury of concealment; that the 
truths of religion, and the inquiries of philosophy, and the achieve- 
ments of learning in every branch of knowledge and of art, consti- 
tute the best friends of its principles, and the most efficient allies 
of a cause, which is identical with the onward progress of humanity, 
till its utmost destiny of universal peace, happiness, prosperity, and 
civilization, shall have been effected upon earth. 

We concede then, to our opponents, the claim, in the sense in 
which they make it, to al] the wealth, but we interpose in behalf of 
the democracy, a proportionate claim to the learning, as well as to 
the genius of the country. What name is there, that conspicuous- 
ly adorns American literature in all its departments, that cannot be 
found on the catalogue of the democracy, even on this, the day of 
its severest trial? 

Mr. Forrest belongs to a profession which is always peculiarly 
classed among the literary. All will admit, that to be successful in 
that profession, as he has been, requires, in its own branch, the very 
highest order of intellect. He has proved to the world that he pos- 
sessed this quality of mind, and his devotion to the principles of the 
democracy is but another illustration of vigorous mental discrimi- 
nation, illustrating the tenor of our remarks. It is, indeed, in his 
case, the strongest proof of that intellectual energy, on which rests 
invincible moral courage. ‘The allurements of wealth to which he 
was exposed by his professional and personal associations,— 
the strong interest he had to propitiate the rich from whom alone 
he could expect substantial reward for professional labor,—and his 
knowledge of their hatred of democratic principles, and their ability, 
through a venal press and their social organization, to make that 
hatred felt, wonld have turned him, had he a mind of less strength and 
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integrity, from his attachment to the unostentatious simplicity of 
democracy, into the allurements of a more captivating sensuality of 
principles. 

We are induced to notice, in a more particular manner, this ora- 
tion of Mr. Forrest, because the time and circumstances of its 
delivery gave it at the time a peculiar prominence, as tending, 
more than any thing else, to show that, in the present envenomed 
crusade against all that Democracy holds dear, the popular heart is 
safe ;—when the position that we occupy, and the progress that we 
make, can hardly be ascertained in the blinding dust and stunning 
clamor in which an unexampled developement of hostility to our 
principles, has enveloped us—the delivery of this address, by a man 
whose genius had made him the idol of the populace, in his own pro- 
fession, rolled back the cloud for a moment, and developed the ma- 
jestic strength of the popular cause in gigantic vastness and re- 
pose, and proved the unshaken sway of the cardinal principles of 
democracy over the minds and wills of which the simple exertion 
can place our cause in triumph. We find in it no unusual depth 
of thought or originality of mind. It has no splendid beauties of 
composition tocharmthe critic, or glow of eloquence to place the prin- 
ciples it teaches in a more captivating light that they have been told 
before ; but it is worthy of note that the graces of an accomplished 
elocution, uttering in a nervous and manly style the sublime and 
simple truths of the creed of democracy, enchained a vast city in 
admiration, in their delivery, and drew shouts of responsive en- 
thusiasm from the largest assembly that it ever saw. It is some- 
thing memorable, too, that the art of the orator did not expire 
with the occasion that called it forth, but that his words, winged 
by the press, have been diffused in every corner of the land, prov- 
ing the gratifying fact, that lovers and learners of the great truths 
he spoke were to be counted by the hundred thousand, and evi- 
dencing a strength and popularity in these principles, that form the 
most significant and cheering sign of their wide diffusion, and their 
correct appreciation by the public. 

No one can read Mr. Forrest’s excellent oration, without feeling 
and believing that he is an American, true to his national vocation, 
and who fully appreciates the peculiar mission of his country. He 
has drank deep of the pure and invigorating waters which flow from 
the fountain of American Democracy. The fervor of his language 
attests the strength of his patriotism—patriotism deeply imbued with 
the philanthropy which contemplates his country as designed, by 
her example, to shed the light of her moral truth, by gradual pro- 
gression, into the remotest corners of the earth, for man’s emanci- 
pation. 
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We select two paragraphs from the oration—notas the best parts 
of it, but as the most pertinent to the times. The following, we 
accept as a faithful interpretation of the duties of government. 

“Not less auspicious would be the result, if adhering closely to the avowed pur- 
poses and duties of democratic government, we should preserve an equal distance 
between politics and trade, confining the one to the mere protection of men in the 
uninfringed enjoyment of their equal rights, and leaving the other to be regulated by 
enterprise and competition, according to those natural principles of economic wisdom 
which will be ever found more just and efficient than the imperfect and arbitrary re- 
straints of legislation. But above all, let us be careful, by no political interference 
with the pursuits of industry and improvement, to violate that grand maxim of equali- 
ty, on which, as on its corner stone, the fabric of democratic freedom rests. That 
we should frown indignantly on the first motion of an attempt to sunder one portion 
of the Union from the other, was the parting admonition of Washington; but with 
decper solicitude, and more sedulous and constant care, should we guard against a 
blow being aimed, no matter how light, or by what specious pretext defended, against 
that great elementary principle of liberty, which once shaken, the whole structure 
will topple to the ground. Beware, therefore, of connecting government, as a partner 
or co-operator, with the affairs of trade, lest its selfish and rapacious spirit should 
prove stronger than the spirit of liberty, and the peculiar advantage of the votaries 
of traffic should be regarded more than the general and equal good of the votaries of 
freedom.” 

A fearless and concientious adherence to the principles of Ameri- 


can Republicanism, is all that we ask, all that we could desire, in 
carrying out our scheme of social polity. The following sentence 
has an individual bearing on every citizen, and, in the proper answer 
to its interrogatories, all will admit the security of our institutions 
to be deeply interested, and the greater question of their whole ob- 


jects and usefulness to be vitally involved. 

“If in any respect, the great experiment which America has been trying before 
the world has failed to accomplish the true end of government— the greatest good of 
the greatest number ’—it is only where she herself has proved recreant to the funda- 
mental article of her creed. If we have not prospered to the greatest possible extent 
compatible with the condition of humanity, it is because we have sometimes deviated, 
in practice, from the sublime maxim, ‘that all men are created free and equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, and that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ If in no instance we have trans- 
gressed this axiom of democratic liberty, how is it that one man may freely perform 
what it is a crime for another to attempt?’ By what principle, accordant with equal 
rights, are the penal interdictions of the law thrown across my path, to shut me from 
a direction, which another may pursue without fear or hindrance? Why are a few 
decorated with the insignia of chartered privileges, and armed in artificial intangi- 
bility, while the many stand undistinguished in the plain exterior of the natural 
man, with no forged contrivance of the law to shield them from the ‘shocks that 
flesh is heir to?’ Are these things consistent with the doctrine which teaches that 
equal protection is the sole true end of government ? that its restraints should hold 
all with equal obligation? that its blessings, like the ‘gentle dews of heaven,’ 


should fall equally on the heads of all?” 
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POLITICAL TOLERANCE. 


THe infinite variety of nature furnishes an unfailing source of 
admiration to all who contemplate her works. The boundless af- 
fluence of creative wisdom, is signally and beautifully illustrated in 
this interminable diversity. From the tiniest forms of being, which 
people in myriads every speck of matter visible to the naked eye, 
to those huge monsters which shake the sounding desert with their 
tread; from the blade of grass which we crush beneath our feet, to 
the towering forests which spread continuous shade over half a 
continent; from the smallest grain of sand which sparkles on the 
sea-shore, to those magnificent worlds which lie sprinkled through 
the fields of space, at so immense a distance, that they seem them- 
selves as small; the character which nature stamps on her produc- 
tions, through all these vast gradations, is that of ceaseless, univer- 
sal variety. Her excelling hand fashions no two objects alike. 
Not only does kind differ from kind, and species from species, but 
one individual differs from another. The flowers which bloom on 
the same stem; the leaves which rustle on the same bough; the 
beasts which herd together from the impulse of congenial sympa- 
thy ; birds warmed into life in the same nest; and men, twin off- 
springs of the same womb, all bear distinctive marks of nature’s 
inexhaustible fertility of design. From the lowest to the highest 
link in her stupenduous chain, as far as human ken can reach, this 
endless difference is seen. Each mote that dances in the sunbeams 
has its own peculiar shape and substance, and “one star differeth 
from another star in glory.” 

But the infinite resources of nature are not alone displayed in 
diversifying the forms and qualities of matter in the physical crea- 
tion. Not less wonderful is the variety which the immaterial world 
presents. The subtle principle of life is as diverse and manifold in 
its operations, as the innumerable forms of being on which it acts; 
and in man, the glorious attribute which distinguishes him from all 
other organized existences, is modified by perpetual variations in 
every individual of his race. Mind differs from mind, not less than 
feature from feature. In tastes, habits, modes of thinking, and de- 
grees of intelligence; in memory, imagination, and the power of 
comparison and inference; and in every separate faculty of intel- 
lect, each human being is marked by qualities exclusively his own. 
Boundless as is the field of knowledge and speculation, there is per- 
haps scarcely a subject that employs the thoughts of men, on which 
the opinions of any two wholly coincide. They worship at the 
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same altar from similarity, not identity of creed: they support the 
same system of government, not because it fully accords with the po- 
litical theory of either, but approaches more nearly than the coun- 
ter systems which the others maintain; and they draw their swords 
in the same cause, influenced by genera] correspondence of motive, 
not by precisely coincident views of national honor and right. 

A consideration of this inevitable and all pervading difference in 
the constitution of intellect would seem sufficient, in itself, to teach 
mankind the duty of the widest tolerance of opinion. Yet, strange 
anomaly! difference of opinion has ever been regarded as an occa- 
sion for the most vehement persecution. For this, martyrs innu- 
merable have been immolated at the stake, and the whole earth has 
been incarnadined with the blood of human victims. The history 
of past ages is a continued narrative of the perverse strife of bigot- 
ry against the exercise of reason; and the history of our own 
times, unhappily, contains abundant evidence that this bad warfare 
has not wholly ceased. If civilization, in its progress, has extin- 
guished the faggot, and trampled to atoms the instruments of phy- 
sical torture, by means of which mind sought to establish its terrible 
despotism over mind, there are still left, in the hands of intole- 
rance, other weapons of coercion, by the free use of which she 
strives, though with efforts of comparative impotence, to retard the 
march of truth. Abuse is now substituted in place of force. Op- 
probrious terms and epithets of derision are the racks and pincers 
of the modern question. On the gravest subjects which affect the 
happiness of their kind, men enter into conflict, armed, not with 
arguments, but with invective. They address themselves not to 
reason and justice, but to passion and prejudice. They impugn the 
motives of their antagonists, instead of combatting their opinions; 
and exercise all the arts of a perverted logic to heap ridicule and 
contempt on their persons and characters, instead of temperately de- 
monstrating, by the irrefragable methods of dialectic proof, the un- 
soundness of their positions, and the inherent badness of their cause. 

This modified form in which the spirit of the dark ages still lin- 
gers among men displays itself nowhere so grossly as in the field 
of political discussion. The controversialists here—forgetful, it 
would seem, that politics are a branch of morals, which, having for 
their object the happiness of mankind, should not be pursued by 
means destructive of that end—assail each other with the rancor 
of mortal hostility, rather than the generous rivalry of champions 
alike zealous in the cause of truth. "They contend as if their aim 
were to exterminate, not to convince; as if obloquy were a more 
powerful weapon than reason, and to defame an opponent a prouder 
achievement, than to refute the errors of his creed. In this res- 
pect, political controversy is behind the improved temper of the 
age. In religion, the angry scoffs and denunciations of polemical 
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warfare have given place toa more kindly and assuasive style of 
discussion, better suited to the genius of that faith which preaches 
“peace on earth, and good will toward men.” In science, the 
splenetic strife of presumptuous dogmatists, eager to bend the im- 
mutable and harmonious laws of nature to the support of chimeri- 
cal and contradictory theories, has been succeeded by the friendly 
emulation of calm and modest searchers after truth, content to 
climb their way to the loftiest pinnacles of knowledge by the slow, 
but only certain paths of observation, induction, and experiment. 
No longer do arrogant synods proclaim arbitrary standards of faith, 
to which men must conform their worship on pain of anathemas and 
persecution. No longer need the astronomer fear, while directing 
his tube to the stars, that the discoveries he may inake will subject 
him to derision and reproach. No Galileo is now summoned be- 
fore an inquisitorial tribunal to recant his sublime theory of the 
mechanism of the heavens; and no Bacon is maligned with the im- 
putation of a league with the powers of darkness for the fruits he 
derives from a patient investigation of the mysteries of nature. 

Happily for mankind, in religion and science, a wide and con- 
tinually extending spirit of tolerance prevails. Their votaries seem 
at last to have discovered that the utmost liberty of inquiry fur- 
nishes the surest means for the ascertainment of truth, the only 
object worthy of pursuit; that all truth is single, and consistent 
with itself; and that it is its grand and peculiar characteristic ever 
to come forth from the alembic of discussion unchanged, and puri- 
fied from the adulterations of error, with which passion and igno- 
rance may have blended it. 

Benign would be the effect on the condition of our race, if sen- 
timents like these governed men in political investigations. There 
is nothing in the intrinsic nature of politics that renders the subject 
incapable of the calmest and most temperate disquisitions. We 
artfully mingle with it a thousand extraneous topics, in order to be- 
wilder the understandings and excite the prejudices of those whom 
we address. But could questions of government be submitted to 
the mind in the naked dignity of abstract propositions, not immedi- 
ately affecting selfish interests, men would reason upon them sober- 
ly, and be swayed in their opinions by the preponderance of truth. 
Politics are a branch of morals. All the duties of life are em- 
braced under the three heads of religion, politics, and private 
ethics. The object of religion is the regulation of human conduct 
with reference to happiness in a future state of being. The object 
of politics is to regulate conduct with reference to happiness in 
communities. The object of private ethics is to regulate conduct 
with reference to individual happiness. Happiness, then, is the 
single aim of these three great and comprehensive branches of 
duty ; and it may be questioned whether the obligations imposed 
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by either can be fully performed by him who neglects those which 
the others enjoin. If we believe in the divinity of that precept 
which teaches us to love our neighbour as our ourselves, in what 
mode can we more effectually show its authority over our minds, 
than by taking a firm and temperate part in political affairs? The 
right ordering of a State directly promotes the welfare of multi- 
tudes of human beings; and it is therefore not only the private in- 
terest, but the christian duty, of every individual of those multi- 
tudes, strenuously to exert his just influence in accomplishing so 
important a result. Each one should act as if governed by the 
beautiful sentiment of Terence, “homo sum; humani nihil a me 
alienum puto.” 

It would be a study not unworthy of the political moralist to 
inquire into the causes of that opposite spirit of contentious bit- 
terness which so extensively prevails. If the sole legitimate end 
of politics is the happiness of men in their relations to each other 
as members of a community, they who call themselves politicians, 
not having this as their cardinal object, are not politicians, but de- 
magogues; and, on the contrary, they only deserve the name, no 
matter what the anomalies and contradictions of their several 
creeds, who are truly governed by this high and generous purpose. 
That mind should differ from mind, in its estimate of the relative 
adequacy of opposite systems of politics to accomplish the same 
result, is a necessary consequence of the infinite variety which is 
displayed in the constitution of intellect. But that they should dif- 
fer from each other in the end proposed, can only be accounted for, 
not by inherent diversity of understanding, but by depravity of 
heart. To which of these causes must be ascribed the wild intem- 
perance and asperity which distinguish our political controver- 
sies? Can mere theoretic difference of opinion wholly account for 
the rancorous vehemence of contending partisans, if really moved 
by the same benevolence of ultimate aim? Is it in the nature of 
things, that a sincere and single desire to advance such a scheme 
of government as would most effectually secure the greatest amount 
of general happiness, can draw into action those violent passions 
which we constantly see exhibited around us? Can it prompt such 
angry declamation, instigate such gross criminations, and justify 
such strong appeals to the worst motives of the grovelling and 
base, as constitute a staple commodity of warfare in every contest 
of the antagonist parties of our country? 

That we do not use language beyond the warrant of sober truth, 
every candid reader, however limited his observation in the field of 
political controversy, must admit. There are none so ignorant as 
not to know, that our party strifes are conducted with intemperance 
wholly unsuited to the conflicts of reason, and decided, in a great 
measure, not by the preponderance of honest opinion, but by the 
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influence of the worst motives, operating on the worst class of 
people. Let it not be supposed that we apply this phrase exclu- 
sively to any degree of society, as marked by the divisions of that 
aristocratic scale which is graduated according to the amount of 
men’s wealth, and the nature of their occupations. By the worst 
class of people, in our sense of the expression, all those are includ- 
ed—whether sons of idleness or of toil, whether rolling in affluence 
or pinched with want, whether dressed in furred gowns or in tatters 
—who enter into the strife of party without paramount regard to 
the inherent dignity and true end of politics; without due reference 
to the interests of their country and of mankind; without singly 
and solely aiming to advance the greatest happiness of society ; but 
actuated by private and unworthy motives; by personal preferences 
and dislikes; by lust of office, or the hope of achieving, directly 
or indirectly, some sinister object through the means of party pre- 
dominance. These are, indeed, the lower orders, if we measure 
things by the sound standard of the moral scale. These are the 
dregs of society, often, it is true, cast to the surface by the agitaticn 
of the political elements, but infallibly doomed to sink to the bot- 
tom when the fierce ebullition of passion, ignorance, and selfish- 
ness shall subside. 

It is from the undue influences of causes such as these, that elec- 
tions come to be regarded by many as a mere game of mingled ha- 
zard and calculation, on the issue of which depends, as matters of 
absorbing importance, the division of party spoils, the distribution 
of chartered privileges, and the allotment, in various forms, of dis- 
tinctions and pecuniary rewards. ‘The antagonist principles of 
government, which should constitute the sole ground of contro- 
versy, are lost sight of in the eagerness of sordid motives, or only 
viewed as supplying an opportunity for inflammatory invective ; 
and the struggle, which should be one of reason and opinion, with 
no aim less noble than the achievement of political truth, and the 
promotion thereby of the greatest good of the greatest number, 
sinks into a wretched brawl, in which passion, avarice, and profli- 
gacy, act the chief parts on the desecrated scene. 

To remedy this evil wholly is perhaps not within the scope of 
practical reformation; since it results, in part, from that diversity 
and imperfection of reason, which is displayed, to some extent, on 
every subject that engages the mind of man. Mathematicians 
sometimes kindle into wrath in the discussion of a problem, and 
call on their hearers, in the angry terms of demagogues, to decide 
the relative merits of opposite modes of demonstration. If we 
may not look for invariable moderation in the investigation of ab- 
stract truth in the exact sciences, which depend for their proof on 
elementary propositions universally acknowledged, we need scarce- 
ly hope to see it always observed in disquisitions on politics, a 
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science, the very axioms and definitions of which are themselves 
subjects of dispute, while the objects proposed by it necessarily 
embrace incidental matters calculated to mingle prejudice with judg- 
ment. But though we may not accomplish a degree of reforma- 
tion incompatible with human imperfection, much within that limit 
is in our power to achieve. Whence, let us inquire, chiefly arises 
the harsh and vindictive tone of our party disputations? Do we 
place ourselves in the opposition of mortal foes, and assail each 
other with unmeasured obloquy and reproach, because our theo- 
retic views of the best means of promoting national welfare do 
not entirely coincide? Or is this rancor aggravated by causes not 
necessarily connected with politics; by elements foreign and ad- 
scititious, which improperly complicate the question of govern- 
ment, and removed from the tribunal of pure reason and patriot- 
ism, to one where cupidity, avarice, and all selfish passions take 
part in the decision? Is not the fierce and intolerant temper of 
our political controversy largely owing to the fact, that govern- 
ment, instead of being conducted exclusively for the protection 
of the equal rights, and promotion of the general happiness of 
the community, has been extended to embrace the control of a 
thousand objects, which might safely, and with far greater advan- 
tage, be left to the regulation of social morals, and to the unre- 
strained efforts of individual enterprise and competition. Are our 
elections, in truth, the means of deciding mere questions of go- 
vernment, or does not upon them depend, to a much greater extent 
than the cardinal principles of politics, the decision of numerous 
questions affecting private and peculiar interests, schemes of sel- 
fishness, rapacity, and fraud, and artful projects of men who, under 
illusory pretexts of seeking to advance the public good, aim only 
to make the many tributary to the few? 

To this cause it seems to us, with a clearness that can scarcely 
be increased by illustration, that much of the asperity of party 
strife must be ascribed. ‘The true end of government is the equal 
protection of its citizens in “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,”’ leaving them to think, speak, and act, in whatever way their 
ideas of happiness may suggest, with no limit to unbounded free- 
dom, save that which restrains them from mutual injury. But 
widely have we departed, in practice, from this principle of our po- 
litical faith, We have fallen into the besetting sin of mankind of 
governing too much. We have undertaken to regulate, by political 
interference, the pursuits of industry and improvement; we have 
connected government with the speculations of trade; we have im- 
posed burdens on the whole people in order to afford peculiar ad- 
vantages to certain branches of traffic; and worse than all, we have 
endowed with exclusive privileges, and hedged and guarded round 
with all the cunning dévices of the law, an order of chartered mo- 
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ney-changers, whose aggregate power is so tremendous, that it is 
yet an unsolved problem of fearful interest, whether, in the great 
struggle now waging, that or the democratic principle will finally 
prevail. This is the mode in which we have complicated the func- 
tions of government ; and hence the maddening elements which give 
such violence and acrimony to party strife. We have perverted 
legislation from its high and holy office of equal protection, and de- 
based it into an almoner of special advantages and immunities to a 
few. We have made our elections a contest for these favors—a vile 
scramble for crumbs cast from the tables of those whom we have 
lifted on our own shoulders into place. 

Can any truth in morals be more self-evident than the pernicious 
influence of special legislation? It degrades politics from its dig- 
nity as the most important branch of morals, to a system of tricke- 
ry, artifice, and corruption. It changes the generous and ennobling 
rivalry of men for such improvements in government as should most 
effectually promote the happiness of their kind, into a low strife 
for doles and rewards, obtained by trampling on the equal rights 
of the people. It quenches the sentiment of patriotism; excites a 
feverish thirst for sudden wealth; provokes a spirit of wild and 
dishonest speculation; allures industry from its accustomed field of 
useful occupation ; pampers the harmful appetites of luxury, and 
introduces intemperance and profligacy in a thousand hateful forms. 

The remedy for these vast and continually increasing evils can- 
not be doubted, if the cause has been correctly assigned. It is to 
simplify government. It is to reduce it to its proper sphere. If 
it were restricted to the few plain and necessary purposes contem- 
plated in the democratic theory, the mere protection of person, 
life, and property ; if the guardianship of the equal rights of men 
were made its sole duty, and its action were directed, in all cases, 
not by the capricious suggestions of temporary expediency, but 
the eternal and unalterable principles of justice; if it should seek 
to preserve the harmony and equilibrium of society by general, 
not by partial laws; by a system founded on the plain precepts of 
universal equity, not by a complex contrivance of artificial checks 
and balances, in which interest should be set against interest, and 
fraud made to countervail fraud; who can doubt that the salutary 
influence of such a change would soon manifest itself in an im- 
proved tone of public morals, and a wide diffusion of individual 
happiness and prosperity? Confine government within the nar- 
rowest circle of necessary duties; annul the fatal union between 
Bank and State; and give unbounded freedom to trade, leaving 
enterprise, competition, and commercial usage and morality, to im- 
pose its only restraints; and you at once place this people on a 
height of glory which would far out-top “old Pelion, and the sky- 
ish head of blue Olympus.” 
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The history of the world, through all the ages of the past, de- 
monstrates what hideous evils inevitably result from blending the 
affairs of Religion and State; and the history of our own country 
beautifully illustrates the beneficent consequences which flow from 
their separation. In no other nation of the earth are the institu- 
tions of religion so generally respected, and in none do so large a 
portion of the people bend in worship before the altars of the 
Chistian Church. Twenty thousand churches are scattered over 
our land, and the number of their communicants probably exceeds 
two millions. Here then we see the happy fruits of applying to 
religion the principles of freedom; and what ground is there to 
doubt that equally happy would be the result of applying the same 
principles to trade?) Why should trade, any more than religion, 
have its hierarchs, holding their powers from a political source? 
And why should tithes be imposed on the people, for the support of 
commercial, any more than ecclesiastical high priests and pontiffs? 

It is no answer to these questions to call those who propose them 
agrarians, levellers, and visionaries. Abuse is not argument; and 
though it may retard, it cannot arrest, the progress of sound opin- 
ion. Well for mankind that this is so; since it has ever been the 
doom of reason to be assailed with scoff and clamor by ignorance 
and prejudice. But she has kept on her way rejoicing, and onward, 
onward, will still pass, in her unfaltering course, to the accomplish- 
ment, at last, of a grander reformation than they who draw their 
augury from the present clouded phases of society would venture 
to predict. In the meanwhile, let intolerance storm and folly jeer. 
We profess ourselves followers of truth, not to be turned aside 
froin the career by terms of ridicule, nor irritated to retaliate with 
such paltry weapons of intellectual warfare. They who, in this 
age of the world, when mind has made, and is continually making, 
such prodigious advances in every department of knowledge, would 
atteinpt to obstruct the course of free, calm, fearless discussion by 
derisive epithets and paltry catch-words for folly to play upon, if 
they had lived three centuries ago, would have been incited by the 
same temper, under the circumstances which then prevailed, to 
break their opponents on the wheel or burn them at the stake. In- 
tolerance shows itself in many guises; but all impatience of the 
free, dispassionate exercise of reason—all hindrances to the utmost 
liberty of inquiry, whether consisting in physical resistance, or in 
the terrors of denunciation, and the arts of ridicule, are but various 
forms in which that bad spirit manifests itsclf. Discussion is the 
great means of eliciting truth. Truth is an etherial light kindled 
by the attrition of opposite opinions. They who would quench it, 
if through fear of its effects, are despicable, if through any other 
motive, they are base. 
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THE DEATH OF SCHILLER. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





’Tis said, when Schiller’s death drew nigh, 
The wish possessed his mighty mind 

To wander forth, wherever lie 
The haunts and homes of human kind. 


Then strayed the poet, in his dreams, 
By Rome and Egypt’s ancient graves ; 
Went up the New World’s forest-streams, 
Stood in the Hindoo’s temple-caves ; 


Walked with the Pawnee fierce and stark, 
The bearded Tartar ’mid his herds, 
The peering Chinese, and the dark 
False Malay, uttering gentle words. 


How could he rest ’—even then he trod 
The threshold of the world unknown ; 
Already, from the seat of God, 
A ray upon his garments shone— 


Shone, and awoke that strong desire 

For love and knowledge reached not here ;— 
Till Death set free his soul of fire, 

To plunge into its fitter sphere. 


Then—who shall tell, how deep, how bright, 
The abyss of glory opened round ; 

How thought and feeling flowed, like light, 
Through ranks of being without bound! 


August 6, 1838. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
( No. IX. ) 


JONATHAN CILLEY. 





On the opposite page will be found a bold and spirited sketch 
of a countenance which will rivet, with a deep and melancholy in- 
terest, every eye that rests upon the fac-simile autograph name be- 
neath. Alas, poor Cilley! The object of this series of Political 
Portraits is not to present highly finished engravings of their re- 
spective subjects, but rather such bold and strongly marked outline 
sketches as serve to convey, ata glance, perhaps a more striking 
idea of general appearance, countenance, and character, than more 
elaborate portraits. In the present instance, though the artist has 
been subject to the disadvantage of relying upon the copy of a copy 
of the lamented original—the shadow of a shade—it will not fail to 
recall strongly to the recollections of those who have known its 
subject, that kindly, intelligent, energetic, resolute, and strongly 
marked countenance of JonaTHAN CILLEy. 

In a former Article, wrung from an unwilling pen by the agoniz- 
ing emotions of the time, we performed the painful duty of pre- 
senting the narrative of his death, in the high point of view which 
a solemn justice to the dead and the living seemed to require at our 
hands. To that dark picture it is not our purpose now again to 
direct the eyes of our readers. The subject has passed into the 
hands of history, the amplest light being cast over all its details by 
the most authentic documentary testimony ; and it is sufficient for 
us here, in general terms, to refer to those documents, now widely 
spread before the country, and preserved for perpetuity among the 
national archives, for the fullest justification of our former remarks, 
which were based, at the time, on the same evidences, given orally, 
which have been since embodied in that more solemn authentic form. 

But we gave a pledge, on that occasion, to our readers, of which 
the present Article is the redemption—to present a sketch of the 
life of the lamented Cilley, previously to his fatal entrance upon 
the Congressional career, so soon to terminate in the ‘dark pitfall” 
that yawned across his path. That pledge had its origin in one of 
those casual remarks, to the subject of it himself, to which some- 
times, in the course of the strange vicissitudes of life, a mysterious 
prophetic sanctity seems afterwards to be imparted by the develope- 
ment of the startling coincidences of chance and circumstance, at 
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the time deeply buried in the darkness of the unknown and unima- 
gined future. It was but a very short time before Mr. Cilley’s 
death, that the remark, half sportive and half serious, was made to 
him, on an occasion of which the saddest of recollections will long 
haunt the memory of the writer of the present lines, that the day 
would come, at some time or other, when he would take a place in 
this series of “ Political Portraits,’ then recently commenced. It is 
well, indeed, that, to the common eye, coming events do not cast their 
shadows before ;—for else, how darkly would the brightness of that 
social hour have been clouded, by a prophetic presentiment of that 
untimely fate which, defrauding him of the high and glorious des- 
tiny which seemed to smile over his opening career, was to make 
his name so soon the subject of one of the saddest and most pain- 
ful efforts of the biographer’s pen! 

That Mr. Cilley would have early achieved a very honorable 
prominence on the noble theatre of the general politics of the 
Union, as he had already, in a very signal and rapid manner, on 
the more restricted stage of action of his own State, none of his 
friends entertained adoubt. The present were exactly the times for 
such a man; and the unanimous opinions of all who knew him 
best are greatly deceived, if in the midst of them he would not 
very early have attained a position which would have afforded his 
biographer much more to record, of useful service rendered to 
his country, and honorable distinction acquired for himself, than 
can be permitted by the brief career which it was to be his to run. 

As the task was most appropriate to the hand of early friendship, 
the reader will perceive that it was to another pen that we have 
committed the task of preparing this brief biographical narrative. 
It was prepared very shortly after the unhappy catastrophe that 
occasioned its requisition. Difficulty in procuring a satisfactory 
accompanying drawing has hitherto delayed its publication. ‘The 
severe simplicity and candor of style pervading it, while it reveals 
most strikingly the intimate extent of personal knowledge, and the 
deep conviction and strong appreciation of the character described, 
exhibits, throughout every page, the most authentic attestation to the 
truth of all the points of view in which it is here presented, by one 
equally competent to analyze and to portray a character so interest- 
ing and remarkable as that of poor Cilley. 

We present, then, the following sketch from a pen whose lighter 
and more fanciful creations have often charmed the readers of the 
Democratic Review—with no further preface, than to embody the 
deeply seated feelings of all Mr. Cilley’s friends in the exclamation, 
as an appropriate inscription for his untimely tomb— 

“ Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis!” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JONATHAN CILLEY. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, ESQ. 


Tue subject of this brief memorial had barely begun to be an 
actor in the great scenes where his part could not have failed to 
be a prominent one. The nation did not have time to recognize 
him. His death, aside from the shock with which the manner of 
it has thrilled every bosom, is looked upon merely as causing a 
vacancy in the delegation of his State, which a new member may 
fill as creditably as the departed. It will, perhaps, be deemed 
praise enough to say of Cilley, that he would have proved himself 
an active and efficient partisan. But those who knew him longest 
and most intimately, conscious of his high talents and rare quali- 
ties—his energy of mind and force of character—must claim much 
more than such a meed for their lost friend. They feel that not 
merely a party nor a section, but our collective country, has lost a 
man who had the heart and the ability to serve her well. It would 
be doing injustice to the hopes which lie withered upon his untime- 
ly grave, if, in paying a farewell tribute to his memory, we were to 
ask a narrower sympathy than that of the people at large. May 
no bitterness of party prejudices influence him who writes, nor 
those, of whatever political opinions, who may read ! 

Jonathan Cilley was born at Nottingham, New Hampshire, on 
the second of July, 1802. His grandfather, Col. Joseph Cilley, 
commanded a New Hampshire regiment during the Revolutionary 
war, and established a character for energy and intrepidity of 
which more than one of his descendants have proved themselves 
the inheritors. Greenleaf Cilley, son of the preceding, died in 
1808, leaving a family of four sons and three daughters. The 
aged mother of this family, and the three daughters, are still living. 
Of the sons, the only survivor is Joseph Cilley, who was an officer 
in the late war, and served with great distinction on the Canadian 
frontier. Jonathan, being desirous of a libera! education, com- 
menced his studies at Atkinson Academy, at about the age of 
seventeen, and became a member of the Freshman Class of Bow- 
doin College, Brunswick, Maine, in 1821. Inheriting but little pro- 
perty from his father, he adopted the usual expedient of a young 
New Englander in similar circumstances, and gained a small in- 
come by teaching a country school during the winter months, both 
before and after his entrance at college. 

Cilley’s character and standing at college afforded high promise 
of usefulness and distinction in after life. Though not the fore- 
most scholar of his class, he stood in the front rank ; and probably 
derived all the real benefit from the prescribed course of study 
that it could bestow on so practical a mind. His true education 
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would have encouraged his countrymen to rally round him as one 
of their natural leaders. 

In his private and domestic relations, Mr. Cilley was most exem- 
plary ; and he enjoyed no less happiness than he conferred. He 
had been the father of four children, two of whom were in the 
grave,—leaving, I thought, a more abiding impression of tenderness 
‘and regret, than the death of infants usually makes on the mascu- 
line mind. Two boys, the elder seven or eight years of age, and 
the younger two, still remained to him; and the fondness of these 
children for their father—their evident enjoyment of his society— 
was proof enough of his gentle and amiable character within the 
precincts of his family. In that bereaved household there is now 
another child, whom the father never saw. Mr. Cilley’s domestic 
habits were simple and primitive to a degree unusual in most parts 
of our country, among men of so eminent a station as he had at- 
tained. It made me smile, though with any thing but scorn, in 
contrast to the aristocratic stateliness which I have witnessed else- 
where, to see him driving home his own cow, after a long search 
for her through the village. That trait alone would have marked 
him as a man whose greatness Jay within himself. He appeared to 
take much interest in the cultivation of his garden, and was very 
fond of flowers. He kept bees, and told me that he loved to sit for 
whole hours by the hives, watching the labors of the insects, and 
soothed by the hum with which they filled the air. I glance at 
these minute particulars of his daily life, because they form so 
strange a contrast with the circumstances of his deathh Who 
could have believed that, with his thoroughly New England charac- 
ter, in so short a time after I had seen him in that peaceful and 
happy home, among those simple occupations and pure enjoyments, 
he would be stretched in his own blood—slain for an almost impal- 
pable punctilio! 

It is not my purpose to dwell upon Mr. Cilley’s brief career in 
Congress. Brief as it was, his character and talents had more than 
begun to be felt, and would soon have linked his name with the 
history of every important measure, and have borne it onward with 
the progress of the principles which he supported. He was not 
eager to seize opportunities of thrusting himself into notice; but 
when time and the occasion summoned him, he came forward, and 
poured forth his ready and natural eloquence with as much effect 
in the councils of the nation, as he had done in those of his own 
State. With every effort that he made, the hopes of his party 


rested more decidedly upon him, as one who would hereafter be 


found in the vanguard of many a Democratic victory. Let me 
spare myself the detaila of the awful catastrophe bw which all 
those proud hopes perished; for I write with a blunted pen and a 
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hand benumbed, and am the less able to express my feelings as they 
lie deep at heart and inexhaustible. 

On the 23d of February last, Mr. Cilley received a challenge 
from Mr. Graves, of Kentucky, through the hands of Mr. Wise, of 
Virginia. This measure, as is declared in the challenge itself, was 
grounded on Mr. Cilley’s refusal to receive a message, of which 
Mr. Graves had been the bearer, from a person of disputed respec- 
tability ; although no exception to that person’s character had been 
expressed by Mr. Cilley; nor need such an inference have been 
drawn, unless Mr. Graves were conscious that public opinion held 
his friend in a doubtful light. The challenge was accepted, and 
the parties met on the following day. They exchanged two shots 
with rifles. After each shot, a conference was held between the 
friends of both parties, and the most generous avowals of respect 
and kindly feeling were made, on the part of Mr. Cilley, towards 
his antagonist, but without avail. A third shot was exchanged, and 
Mr. Cilley fell dead into the arms of one of his friends. While I 
write, a Committee of Investigation is sitting upon this affair; but 
the public has not waited for its award; and the writer, in accord- 
ance with the public, has formed his opinion on the official state- 
ment of Messrs. Wise and Jones. A challenge was never given 
on a more shadowy pretext; a duel was never pressed to a fatal 
close in the face of such open kindness as was expressed by Mr. 
Cilley ; and the conclusion is inevitable, that Mr. Graves, and his 
principal second, Mr. Wise, have gone farther than their own 
dreadful code will warrant them, and overstepped the imaginary 
distinction which, on their own principles, separates manslaughter 
from murder. 

Alas, that, over the grave of a dear friend, my sorrow for the be- 
reavement must be mingled with another grief—that he threw away 
such a life in so miserable a cause! Why, as he was true to the 
Northern character in all things else, did he swerve from his North- 
ern principles in this final scene! But his error was a generous 
one; since he fought for what he deemed the honor of New Eng- 
land; and now that death has paid the forfeit, the most rigid may 
forgive him. If that dark pitfall—that bloody grave—had not lain 
in the midst of his path, whither, whither might it not have led 
him! It has ended there; yet, so strong was my conception of his 
energies—so like Destiny did it appear, that he should achieve 
every thing at which he aimed—that, even now, my fancy will not 
dwell upon his grave, but pictures him still amid the struggles and 


triumphs of the present and the future. 


NOTI 
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consisted in the exercise of those faculties which fitted him to be a 
popular leader. His influence among his fellow-students was pro- 
bably greater than that of any other individual; and he had already 
made himself powerful, in that limited sphere, by a free and natural 
eloquence,—a flow of pertinent ideas, in language of unstudied ap- 
propriateness, which seemed always to accomplish precisely the 
result on which he had calculated. This gift was sometimes dis- 
played in class-meetings, when measures, important to those con- 
cerned, were under discussion; sometimes in mock trials at law, 
when judge, jury, lawyers, prisoner, and witnesses, were personated 
by the students, and Cilley played the part of a fervid and success- 
ful advocate ; and besides these exhibitions of power, he regularly 
trained himself in the forensic debates of a literary society, of 
which he afterwards became president. Nothing could be less 
artificial than his style of oratory. After filling his mind with the 
necessary information, he trusted every thing else to his mental 
warmth and the inspiration of the moment, and poured himself out 
with an earnest and irresistible simplicity. There was a singular 
contrast between the flow of thought from his lips, and the cold- 
ness and constraint with which he wrote; and though, in maturer 
life, he acquired a considerable facility in exercising the pen, he 
always felt the tongue to be his peculiar instrument. 

In private intercourse, Cilley possessed a remarkable fascination. 
It was impossible not to regard him with the kindliest feelings, be- 
cause his companions were intuitively certain of a like kindliness 
on his part. He had a power of sympathy which enabled him to 
understand every character, and hold communion with human na- 
ture in all its varieties. He never shrank from the intercourse of 
man with man; and it was to his freedom in this particular that he 
owed much of his subsequent popularity, among a people who are 
accustomed to take a personal interest in the men whom they ele- 
vate to office. In few words, let us characterize him at the outset 
of life as a young man of quick and powerful intellect; endowed 
with sagacity and tact, yet frank and free in his mode of action; 
ambitious of good influence, earnest, active, and persevering; with 
an elasticity and cheerful strength of mind which made difficulties 
easy, and the struggle with them a pleasure. Mingled with the 
amiable qualities that were like sunshine to his friends, there were 
harsher and sterner traits which fitted him to make head against 
an adverse world; but it was only at the moment of need that the 
iron frame-work of his character became perceptible. 

Immediately on quitting college, Mr. Cilley took up his residence 
in Thomaston, and began the study of law in the office of John 
Ruggles, Esq., now a Senator in Congress. Mr. Ruggles being 
then a prominent member of the Democratic party, it was natural 
that the pupil should lend his aid to promote the political views of 
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his instructor; especially as he would thus uphold the principles 
which he had cherished from boyhood. From year to year, the 
election of Mr. Ruggles to the State Legislature was strongly op- 
posed. Cilley’s services in overcoming this opposition were too 
valuable to be dispensed with; and thus, at a period when most 
young men still stand aloof from the world, he had already taken 
his post as a leading politician. He afterwards found cause to re- 
gret that so much time had been abstracted from his professional 
studies ; nor did the absorbing and exciting nature of his political 
career afford him any subsequent opportunity to supply the defects 
of his legal education. He was admitted an attorney at law in 
1829, and, in April of the same year, was married to Miss Deborah 
Prince, daughter of Hon. Hezekiah Prince, of Thomaston, where 
Mr. Cilley continued to reside, and entered upon the practice of 
his profession. 

In 1831, Mr. Ruggles having been appointed a Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, it became necessary to send a new repre- 
sentative from Thomaston to the Legislature of the State. Mr. 
Cilley was brought forward as the Democratic candidate, obtained 
his election, and took his seat in January, 1832. But, in the course 
of this year, the friendly relations between Judge Ruggles and Mr. 
Cilley were broken off. The former gentleman, it appears, had 
imbibed the idea that his political aspirations (which were then di- 
rected towards a seat in the Senate of the United States) did not 
receive all the aid which he was disposed to claim from the influ- 
ence of his Jate pupil. When, therefore, Mr. Cilley was held up 
as a candidate for re-election to the Legislature, the whole strength 
of Judge Ruggles and his adherents was exerted against him. 
This was the first act and declaration of a political hostility which 
was too warm and earnest not to become in some degree personal ; 
and which rendered Mr. Cilley’s subsequent career a continual 
struggle with those to whom he might naturally have looked for 
friendship and support. It sets his abilities and force of character 
in the strongest light, to view him, at the very outset of public life, 
without the aid of powerful connections, an isolated young man, 
forced into 2 position of hostility, not merely with the enemies of 
his party, but likewise with a large body of its adherents, even ac- 
cused of treachery to its principles, yet gaining triumph after tri- 
umph, and making his way steadily onward. Surely his was a 
mental and moral energy which death alone could have laid pro- 
strate ! . 

We have the testimony of those who knew Mr. Cilley well, that 
his own feelings were never so embittered by these conflicts as to 
prevent him from interchanging the courtesies of society with his 
most violent opponents. While their resentments rendered his 
very presence intolerable to them, he could address them with as 
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much ease and composure as if their mutual relations had been 
those of perfect harmony. There was no affectation in this: it 
was the good-natured consciousness of his own strength that 
enabled him to keep his temper; it was the same chivalrous senti- 
ment which impels hostile warriors to shake hands in the intervals 
of battle. Mr. Cilley was slow to withdraw his confidence from 
any man whom he deemed a friend; and it has been mentioned as 
almost his only weak point, that he was too apt to suffer himself to 
be betrayed before he would condescend to suspect. His prejudices, 
however, when once adopted, partook of the depth and strength of 
his character, and could not be readily overcome; he loved to sub- 
due his foes; but no man could use a triumph more generously 
than he. 

Let us resume our narrative. In spite of the opposition of 
Judge Ruggles and his friends, combined with that of the Whigs, 
Mr. Cilley was re-elected to the Legislature of 1833, and was 
equally successful in each of the succeeding years, until his election 
to Congress. He was five successive years the representative of 
Thomaston. In 1834, when Mr. Dunlap was nominated as the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, Mr. Cilley gave his support to 
Governor Smith, in the belief that the substitution of a new candi- 
date had been unfairly effected. He considered it a stratagem, in- 
tended to promote the election of Judge Ruggles to the Senate of 
the United States. Early in the legislative session of the same 
year, the Ruggles party obtained a temporary triumph over Mr. 
Cilley, effected his expulsion from the Democratic caucuses, and 
attempted to stigmatize him as a traitor to his political friends. 
But Mr. Cilley’s high and honorable course was ere long under- 
stood and appreciated by his party and the people. He told them, 
openly and boldly, that they might undertake to expel him from 
their caucuses, but they could not expel him from the Democratic 
party; they might stigmatize him with any appellation they might 
choose, but they could not reach the height on which he stood, nor 
shake his position with the people. Buta few weeks had elapsed, 
and Mr. Cilley was the acknowledged head and leader of that party 
in the Legislature. During the same session, Mr. Speaker Clifford 
(one of the friends of Judge Ruggles) being appointed Attorney 
General, the Ruggles party were desirous of securing the election 
of another of their adherents to the chair; but as it was obvious 
that Mr. Cilley’s popularity would gain him the place, the incum- 
bent was induced to delay his resignation till the end of the term. 
At the session of 1835, Messrs. Cilley, Davee, and McCrate, being 
candidates for the chair, Mr. Cilley withdrew in favor of Mr. Davee. 
That gentleman was accordingly elected, but being soon afterwards 
appointed Sheriff of Somerset county, Mr. Cilley succeeded him as 
Speaker, and filled the same office during the session of 1836. All 
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parties awarded him the praise of being the best presiding officer 
that the House ever had. 

In 1836 he was nominated by a large portion of the Democratic 
electors of the Lincoln Congressional District as their candidate 
for Congress. That district has recently shown itself to possess a 
decided Whig majority ; and this would have been equally the case 
in 1836 had any other man than Mr. Cilley appeared on the Deimo- 
cratic side. He had likewise to contend, as in all the former scenes 
of his political life, with that portion of his own party which ad- 
hered to Mr. Ruggles. There was still another formidable obstacle, 
in the high character of Judge Bailey, who then represented the 
district, and was a candidate for re-election. All those difficulties, 
however, served only to protract the contest, but could not snatch 
the victory from Mr. Cilley, who obtained a majority of votes at 
the third trial. It was a fatal triumph! 

In the summer of 1837, a few months after his election to Con- 
gress, I met Mr. Cilley for the first time since early youth, when 
he had been to me almost as an elder brother. The two or three 
days which I spent in his neighbourhood, enabled us to renew our 
former intimacy. In his person there was very little change, and 
that little was for the better; he had an impending brow, deep-set 
eyes, and a thin and thoughtful countenance, which, in his abstracted 
moments, seemed almost stern; but, in the intercourse of society, it 
was brightened with a kindly smile, that will live in the recollection 
of all who knew him. His manners had not a fastidious polish, but 
were characterized by the simplicity of one who had dwelt remote 
from cities, holding free companionship with the yeoman of the 
land. I thought him as true a representative of the people as ever 
theory could portray; his earlier and later habits of life, his feelings, 
partialities, and prejudices, were those of the people; the strong 
and shrewd sense, which constituted so marked a feature of his 
mind, was but a higher degree of the popular intellect. He loved 
the people, and respected them, and was prouder of nothing than 
of his brotherhood with those who had intrusted their public inte- 
rests to his care. His continual struggles in the political arena 
had strengthened his bones and sinews; opposition had kept him 
ardent; while success had cherished the generous warmth of his 
nature, and assisted the growth both of his powers and sympathies. 
Disappointment might have soured and contracted him; but it ap- 


peared to me that his triumphant warfare had been no less beneficial 
to his heart than to his mind. I was aware, indeed, that his harsher 
traits had grown apace with his milder ones—that he possessed iron 
resolution, indomitable perseverance, and an almost terrible energy 
~—-ut these features had imparted no hardness to his character in 
private intercourse. In the hour of public need these strong quali- 
ties would have shown themselves the most prominent ones, and 
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would have encouraged his countrymen to rally round him as one 
of their natural leaders. 

In his private and domestic relations, Mr. Cilley was most exem- 
plary ; and he enjoyed no Jess happiness than he conferred. He 
had been the father of four children, two of whom were in the 
grave,—leaving, I thought, a more abiding impression of tenderness 
‘and regret, than the death of infants usually makes on the mascu- 
line mind. Two boys, the elder seven or eight years of age, and 
the younger two, still remained to him; and the fondness of these 
children for their father—their evident enjoyment of his society— 
was proof enough of his gentle and amiable character within the 
precincts of his family. In that bereaved household there is now 
another child, whom the father never saw. Mr. Cilley’s domestic 
habits were simple and primitive to a degree unusual in most parts 
of our country, among men of so eminent a station as he had at- 
tained. It made me smile, though with any thing but scorn, in 
contrast to the aristocratic stateliness which I have witnessed else- 
where, to see him driving home his own cow, after a long search 
for her through the village. That trait alone would have marked 
him as a man whose greatness lay within himself. He appeared to 
take much interest in the cultivation of his garden, and was very 
fond of flowers. He kept bees, and told me that he loved to sit for 
whole hours by the hives, watching the labors of the insects, and 
soothed by the hum with which they filled the air. I glance at 
these minute particulars of his daily life, because they form so 
strange a contrast with the circumstances of his death, Who 
could have believed that, with his thoroughly New England charac- 
ter, in so short a time after I had seen him in that peaceful and 
happy home, among those simple occupations and pure enjoyments, 
he would be stretched in his own blood—slain for an almost impal- 
pable punctilio! 

It is not my purpose to dwell upon Mr. Cilley’s brief career in 
Congress. Brief as it was, his character and talents had more than 
begun to be felt, and would soon have linked his name with the 
history of every important measure, and have borne it onward with 
the progress of the principles which he supported. He was not 
eager to seize opportunities of thrusting himself into notice; but 
when time and the occasion summoned him, he came forward, and 
poured forth his ready and natural eloquence with as much effect 
in the councils of the nation, as he had done in those of his own 
State. With every effort that he made, the hopes of his party 
rested more decidedly upon him, as one who would hereafter be 
found in the vanguard of many a Democratic victory. Let me 
spare myself the details of the awful catastrophe by which all 
those proud hopes perished: for I write with a blunted pen and a 
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hand benumbed, and am the less able to express my feelings as they 
lie deep at heart and inexhaustible. 

On the 23d of February last, Mr. Cilley received a challenge 
from Mr. Graves, of Kentucky, through the hands of Mr. Wise, of 
Virginia. This measure, as is declared in the challenge itself, was 
grounded on Mr. Cilley’s refusal to receive a message, of which 
Mr. Graves had been the bearer, from a person of disputed respec- 
tability ; although no exception to that person’s character had been 
expressed by Mr. Cilley; nor need such an inference have been 
drawn, unless Mr. Graves were conscious that public opinion held 
his friend in a doubtful light. The challenge was accepted, and 
the parties met on the following day. They exchanged two shots 
with rifles. After each shot, a conference was held between the 
friends of both parties, and the most generous avowals of respect 
and kindly feeling were made, on the part of Mr. Cilley, towards 
his antagonist, but without avail. A third shot was exchanged, and 
Mr. Cilley fell dead into the arms of one of his friends. While I 
write, a Committee of Investigation is sitting upon this affair; but 
the public has not waited for its award; and the writer, in accord- 
ance with the public, has formed his opinion on the official state- 
ment of Messrs. Wise and Jones. A challenge was never given 
on a more shadowy pretext; a duel was never pressed to a fatal 
close in the face of such open kindness as was expressed by Mr. 
Cilley ; and the conclusion is inevitable, that Mr. Graves, and his 
principal second, Mr. Wise, have gone farther than their own 
dreadful code will warrant them, and overstepped the imaginary 
distinction which, on their own principles, separates manslaughter 
from murder. 

Alas, that, over the grave of a dear friend, my sorrow for the be- 


reavement must be mingled with another grief—that he threw away 


such a life in so miserable a cause! Why, as he was true to the 


Northern character in all things else, did he swerve from his North- 
ern principles in this final scene! But his error was a generous 
one; since he fought for what he deemed the honor of New Eng- 
land; and now that death has paid the forfeit, the most rigid may 
forgive him. If that dark pitfall—that bloody grave—had not lain 
in the midst of his path, whither, whither might it not have led 
It has ended there; yet, so strong was my conception of his 


. 


him! 
energies—so like Destiny did it appear, that he should achieve 
every thing at which he aimed—that, even now, my fancy will not 
dwell upon his grave, but pictures him still amid the struggles and 


triumphs of the present and the future. 


NOTE. 


To make the above sketch complete, only a slight notice of subsequent events re- 
On the results of the investigation ordered by the House, it is 


mains necessary. 
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not appropriate here to speak,—further than the remark, that the evidence confirm- 
ed, in the strongest manner, all that Cilley’s warmest friends could have wished, as 
to his noble, mild, and generous bearing, in every point of view, through all the 
stages of the affair. That is all with which we can have to do here. The bearing 
of that evidence upon the surviving parties we leave to their consciences, their 
country, and their God. It has no proper connection with our sketch of the de- 
ceased; who is now far beyond the sphere of any of those feelings of human resent- 
ments, which it would seem almost a profanity to the still sacredness of the spot, on 
the part of his friends, to bring to the grave where 
“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 

His public funeral, as a Member of Congress, was, to the most careless stranger, 
one of the most impressive, and to his friends, one of the most heart-rending, scenes, 
it has ever been our fortune to witness. ‘The most exalted tributes of respect and 
grief were paid to his memory from many quarters. Especially we feel bound to 
refer to the proceedings of a large meeting in Augusta, Maine, March the ninth, 1838, 
composed of members of the Legislature then in session, and citizens from various 
sections of the State; at which a long series of resolutions were adopted, deeply im- 
bued with the strongest feelings on the subject,—for which the reader is referred to 
the papers of the day. His remains were removed from the Congressional burying 
ground, at Washington, to Thomasten, where they were re-interred with public so- 
lemnities, described as having been of the most touching and impressive character, 
on the third of May. One interesting circumstance connected with that occasion, we 
cannot omit to rescue from the oblivion of the newspaper columns of the day, by re- 
cording it here. On the Sunday succeeding the Saturday on which Mr. Cilley fell, 
his wife, the unconscious widow of the husband then lying dead, turning accident 
ally to a particular page in her Hymn Book (528th Hymn from Winchell’s Watts, 
of the selection,) was impressed with peculiar feelings which induced her to mark 
it with a pencil. The recollection of it recurring to her mind some weeks after, 
caused her to turn again to it; and that was the Hymn, of which the following is a 
copy, Which was sung on the occasion of his funeral. Its appropriateness to the 
situation of the widowed and heart-broken mother of his orphaned children wili 
not fail to impress and interest every reader: 

Far, far o’er hill and dale, on the winds stealing, 
List to the tolling bell, mournfully pealing: 
Hark! hark! it seems to say, 
As melt those sounds away, 
So life’s best joys decay, 


Whilst new their feeling. 


Now through the charmed air slowly ascending, 
List to the mourner’s prayer solemnly bending : 
Hark! hark! it seems to say, 
Turn from those joys away 
To those which ne’er decay, 


For life is ending. 


O’er a father’s dismal tomb see the orphan bending, 
From the solemn church yard’s gloom hear the dirge ascending: 
Hark! hark! it seems to say, 
How short ambition’s sway, 
Life’s joys and friendship’s ray, 
In the dark grave ending. 
So when our mortal ties death shall dissever, 
Lord, may we reach the skies, where care comes never, 
And in eternal day, 
Joining the angels’ lay, 
To our Creator pay 
Homage forever. 








TO AN EOLIAN HARP. 


Wuence, oh wild melodies, 
Come ye, thus strangely sweet, with your sad sighing, 
Fitfully as this mournful midnight breeze 
—Solemnly swelling now—now faintly dying— 
Murmurs its viewless way through yon old waving trees? 


Night’s blessed spell hath now 


Lulled every sound of earth in slumber deep, 


The sad heart hath awhile forgot its woe, 
The weary frame its toil, but such sweet sleep 
Brings not its balm to soothe this fevered brain and brow. 


My spirit is oppressed— 
With thoughts too dimly dark for utt’rance—burning 
Like wasting fires in the deep mountain’s breast— 
A weariness of earth, and a wild yearning 
To flee away--away—and find some home of rest. 


No more, entranced, my soul 
In that bright Eden of its own may dwell,— 
No more in those wild dreams forget the whole 
Of life’s dull cares,—broken that blissful spell,— 
Severed the silver chord—shattered the golden bowl! 


Wail on, sad notes, wail on! 
Ye seem—thus murmuring on the stil] night air, 
In plaintive symphonies, that dirge-like moan— 
The utterance of some broken heart’s despair, 
For young hopes coldly crushed, for joys forever gone! 


And come ye to impart, 
With the sweet power of holy sympathy, 
A soothing spell to this sad bosom’s smart— 
To pour a charm of heavenly harmony 
Upon the troubled waves of this wild throbbing heart? 


Or come ye from afar, 
Faint echoings of the music of the spheres,— 
Or angel voices from some distant star, 
Sorrowing gently over humea tears, 
The passions, sins, and griefs, this lovely world that mar? 
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Or haply may ye be 
Dim voices of the dead, whom love gives power 
To haunt the hearts still theirs in memory— 
—For oft, meseems, at this deep solemn hour 
The spirits of dear friends are still with me! 


Hark now, how faintly shrill, 
Tremble the breathings of the unearthly strain! 
—No more, no more—wild melodies, be still ! 
Sigh not, oh Wind, o’er the sad lyre again ! 
Too deeply hath it stirred the founts, mine eyes with tears 
that fill. 
2. 


“SANS CRAINTE!” 


“ FEARLESs ”’ mounts, on wing untiring, 

The young eagle through the sky, 
On the Sun, in proud aspiring, 

Fixing still his burning eye. 


Never flag that gallant pinion— 
Never quail that daring gaze,— 

Monarch of thy high dominion, 
Shrink not from the glorious blaze! 


Proud as thine, proud heaven-seeker, 
Is my spirit’s soaring aim— 
Be its strength and hope not weaker, 
As its daring is the same ! ( 


Like thee, scorning meaner stooping, 
When its wing shall fail and faint, 
Thy high motto still its drooping 
Shall inspire and cheer—“ sans cRAINTE!” 





REMINISCENSES OF A WALKER ROUND BOSTON. 


Ir isalovely morning. Augustis just gracefully giving place to 
her gentler sister. ‘The atmosphere is stirred with cooler airs, and 
loaded with the rich fragrance of autumn; and yet the earth is 
clothed with deep verdure, and shadowed by thick foliage still,— 
where the tenderest green of summer, blends in magic beauty 
with the brighter and more mellowed tints with which “decay’s ef- 
facing fingers ’’ delight to supersede the softer hues of the early year. 
It is a delightful season, and creates a mood of mind, that I love to 
indulge. Sucha day as this was never meant to be imprisoned be- 
tween dingy rows of brick walls, or to be used as a mere drudge for 
the hurried despatch of the business of acity. Candle-light or torch- 
light has always seemed to me good enough to light men to their 
counting-houses, and to preside over the prosaic, though necessary, 
mechanism which supplies our animal wants. I have ever begrudged 
the blessed light of the sun to the throngs that fill the narrow streets 
where what is called the business of the world is carried on, who 
think no more of the life-giving orb than they do of the wick-light 
that shows them the way to bed. The cloud that ever hangs over 
London is the fit canopy of a greatcity. The everlasting fogs, the 
perpetual drizzle, the thick irrespirable air, the copper luminary, 
which they ironically call the sun, have ever seemed to me good 
enough for the willing captives of that vast prison-house. The 
hill-side, the over-arching wood walk, the borders of the haunted 
stream, are the true temples of the God of Day. 

Gentle reader, squander not the golden minutes of morning in 
the solemn foolery which you fancifully call business, nor even in 
poring over the pages of this best of magazines; but come away 
with me and waste an hour in the pleasant walks which extend 
themselves around the good town of Boston, Though we cannot 
boast of a far-reaching antiquity, still the two hundred years which 
have swept over the capital of old Massachusetts-Bay have left 
some traces in their flight, which “‘ may give us pause if pondered 
fittingly.” At all events the features of nature herself are the same 
as when she first smiled a welcome to the stern puritan exiles from 
their native land. The lovely heights which looked down upon 
them, the silver waves which invited their curious oar, the green 
plains from which they stripped the aboriginal forests, still remain 
unchanged. Let us stroll together among those charming scenes, 
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and live, at least a while, with the generations who once dwelt in 
their midst, and loved them well. 1 “now that you love to dwell 
upon the past, and to revisit, in spirit, the daily walks and ways of 
the men who lived before us on the earth, and bequeathed to us 
almost all we have that is worth having. Had I not thought so I 
should not have sought your company; so take my arm and I will 
guide you through the devious maze of Washington Street, and 
bring you soon to where fields are green and waters glide. 

We are at the head of State Street, King Street in the * good old 
colonial days.” The antiquated building which, like an island in 
some broad stream, divides the busy tide into two equal currents, 
is the old Town House, where the spirit of resistance to the parent 
State was fostered in the Provincial Legislature for many years be- 
fore it broke out into open war. It was the scene of many a stormy 
conflict between the royal Governors and the impracticable repre- 
sentatives of the people from Andross down to Hutchinson. The 
ungainly erection opposite stands on the site of the earliest sub- 
stantial edifice raised by the fathers to the worship of God. There 
you may see the spot where the house of John Winthrop stood— 
one of the noblest spirits that have adorned the world. That brick 
church with the lofty spire is the Old South, which was transform- 
ed by the desecrating hands of the besieged British troops into a 
stable and a riding school. If you will look down Milk Street, 
of which the Old South Church makes the corner, you may see 
the place where Franklin was born—not the house, alas! but the 
place where it once stood. The humble roof which should have 
been immortal has bowed itself in the dust, and in its place a thin 
six-storied Babel rears its front towards Heaven. I marvel that it 
has never toppled down upon the head of the inventor. 

But we must hasten on. I may not stop to show you the old 
Province-House, the scene of the provincial splendors of the re- 
presentatives of majesty; where they held their court and dis- 
pensed their hospitalities. The Democratic Review has already 
taken up its traditions, and when the “ Tales of the Province-House” 
are narrated by the pen of Hawthorne, who would be aught else 
than a listener or a reader? I only dare to indicate that dark and 
narrow alley, sneaking between the vulgar red-brick houses which 
fill up the fine old Court-yard, that leads to that once famous centre 
of the colonial world. These two story brick houses with attic. 
windows in their roofs, of which you see many modestly shrinking 
from the society of their more pretending, but less substantial, mo- 
dern neighbours, are of the beginning of the last century, and have 
looked forth from their windows upon many a revolutionary scene. 
They have witnessed many a military pomp when the besieged 
British troops marched before them confident of success; and joy- 
ful eyes looked from them when the army of deliverance marched 
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its rude legions through the streets at the heels of the departing 
invaders. They saw, too, the tumultuous throngs that hurried, in 
the times which preceded the Revolution, to the Liberty Tree, 
there to inflame their zeal and mature their plans beneath its shadow. 

Do you see that flag-staff planted opposite the shambles of the 
Boylston Market? Well, from that spot grew the Liberty Tree— 
hewn down with a malicious pleasure by the mercenary hands of 
the British soldiers during the siege, and consumed as firewood 
during the bitter winter of 1775, ’6. Would that it might have 
stood and put forth its annual leaves to this day! That tree, it its 
time, bore strange fruit. When the news arrived of the passage 
of the Stamp Act, and of the appointment of Mr. Oliver as Stamp 
Distributer, there was discovered one morninggepending from its 
boughs, an effigy of the obnoxious officer, and also a boot (sym- 
bolical of Lord Bute.) with the Devil peeping out of it with the 
Stamp Actin his hand. Under the same shade the same unfortu- 
nate Distributer was compelled to abjure his office. And again, 
when the news arrived that the odious act was repealed, the Liber- 
ty Tree bore a conspicuous part in the rejoicings which that event 
called forth. During the day its branches streamed with flags and 
pennants, and at night bent beneath the weight of the variegated 
lanterns that illuminated it. It was the idol of our fathers—and 
its fame extended not only over this continent, but was familiar in 
men’s mouths beyond the Atlantic. And now nothing remains to 
mark where it stood but that bare, unsightly pole! What associa- 
tions can cluster around a smooth, barkless stick? How many of 
the thousands that daily brush past it ever give a thought to the 
fallen patriarch of the wood whose place is so unworthily filled? 
How many of them even know that the tree of which they have 
heard their fathers tell, and which flourished in their early dreams, 
grew by the wayside of their daily walks? But though the very 
tree no longer overshadows their path, puts out its buds in spring, or 
rains down its withered leaves in autumn, its memory will not the 
less endure for ages. Unborn generations will preserve for it the 
same veneration which would have been accorded to its honored 
age, had the “‘ Liberty Tree” stood until centuries had shattered its 
branches and rived its trunk, rendering it more and more precious 
to their hearts. 

But come, we must not loiter about this scene of our father’s love. 
I will now show you some faint traces of yet fiercer times, when 
the cloud of battle had actually burst over the land. Do you see 
that black circle of some ten inches diameter which is described 
upon the rear of that white wooden house? And now, that we have 
gained its front you may discern a ring answering to the one behind, 
but somewhat higher up. Well, that indicates the passage of one 
of the last arguments of kings or nations, uttered by some brazen 
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mouth from the Continental lines, at Roxbury, during the siege. 
The proprietors of the building, from that day to this, have pre- 
served, as an honorable ornament to their house, that vestige of 
those memorable days. And now we have reached the point where 
the British army threw up their strong entrenchments at the begin- 
ning of the siege. You may faintly trace the outline of the works 
which, twenty years since, were in almost perfect preservation; 
but the earth was wanted to make a new street, and the general 
orders of Governor Gage for their erection, were not so promptly 
obeyed as were the counter orders of the street commissioner for 
their demolition. In this corner you may see the well, dug for the 
supply of the beleaguered troops, which is now filled up, but the 
place plainly discernible. A bow-shot further on, was the outpost 
of the British. A venerable survivor of the besieging army told 
me, not long since, that one morning early a scapegallows of the 
Continental troops, with a prodigiously long gun, shot the sentinel 
on his post from behind the American lines, which were almost as 
far as you can see before you on this street. An almost incredible 
shot; but one which excited as much indignation among his fellow- 
soldiers as it did in the ranks of the enemy. 

Ten minutes brisk walk brings us to the lines of the Continental 
army, which are as difficult to be traced as those of their English 
foes. You may spy out, however, some slight marks of the works 
which once stretched their angular length across the isthmus. One 
would think that these monuments of our father’s deeds might have 
been spared to tell the tale of their dangers and hardships to their 
children. Had they endured to this day, I doubt not but that a re- 
ligious care would have preserved them for the eyes of posterity. 
But the generation that immediately succeeds to one that has 
wrought great deliverances, but too often wants that reverence for 
great actions which a remoter age entertains. Familiarity with the 
actors in the immortal dramas which thrill our souls, and an ac- 
quaintance with their petty infirmities and human frailties, take off 
from that keen edge of admiration which is felt by a pious posterity. 
This, alas! is the almost inevitable doom of the monuments and 
the memorials of a former age in this working-day land. It was 
not so with the old Republics. 

Let us now direct our steps across the fields to the Southeast by 
this narrow private road, and I will show you the scarcely traceable 
vestiges of the Dorchester lines, which completed the circumvalla- 
tion of the town on this side. I discovered these faint traces of a 
former age, by accident, a few months since. I had often moused 
about the neighboring hills and pastures, in search of these works 
which are conspicuously laid down in the plans of the siege, but 
could never discover their whereabouts. One day I stopped at 
that farm house, black with the dust of the century before the last, 
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moved solely by my love of all old an‘ inconvenient constructions. 
An old farm house, with its roof declining towards the ground at 
an angle which I have not mathematics enough to describe, with its 
diamond panes of glass set in lead, and its second story jutting over 
the first, has a charm for me far beyond any of the Palladian villas 
which have in too many instances displaced them. It is as much 
more precious to the eye of taste and sentiment, than any of its 
more pretending successors, as an ancient well-pole is more pictu- 
resque than a patent forcing pump. Well, at that house I knocked, 
being sure that the door would be opened by an original. My cer- 
tainty was made doubly sure by the appearance of an old man, 
whose dress and address smacked of times even anterior to the 
Revolution. He seemed not a whit discomposed by my intrusion, 
but, on the contrary, to be well pleased at the interest I took in the 
habitation which had been the home of his fathers for a hundred 
and sixty years. I soon discovered, however, that he had espoused 
the side of the loyalists at the time of the Revolution, and in no 
degree shared my enthusiasm on the subject of those days. He 
had been under some personal obligations to Governor Hutchinson, 
and had entered warmly into his benefactor’s political feelings as a 
part of due gratitude. He told me of the various indignities he 
underwent for his opinion’s sake before the war broke out, and how 
he sought a refuge from the persecution of his neighbors in the 
beleaguered town. When the town was evacuated he fled with the 
other loyalists to England, where he remained for several years 
after the peace of 1783. His patrimonial estate had been confis- 
cated and sold after his flight, and he had no dependance for his 
support but upon the bounty of the British King. After years 
enough had elapsed to efface in some degree his errors, as they es- 
teemed them, from the memories of his old neighbors, he returned 
to his native land, heartily sick of his residence in the fogs of 
London. 

It so chanced that at the moment of his arrival his patrimonial 
estate was again on sale, and by disposing of his annuity he was 
enabled to repossess himself of his paternal acres. Here he had 
lived ever since, having but little intercourse with the new genera- 
tion which had grown up during his exile, but chiefly conversing 
in memory with the long lost companions of his former state of 
existence. His reverend white hairs, his snuff-colored coat of 
formal cut, and breeches of the same, his grey yarn stockings and 
silver-buckled shoes, were in keeping with his ancient habitation, 
and helped to carry back the imagination to elder days. 

The old gentleman had many and grievous complaints to make 
of the abuses which his beloved home had endured at the hands of 
the rebel soldiers who were quartered there. Many a forgotten 
name was carved upon the woodwork; and many a coarsely cut 
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device and weary ejaculation, bore witness to the tedious hours of 
the camp, wearing upon the spirit of the home-sick soldier sighing 
for the liberty of his father’s farm, and the society of his village 
friends. He directed my observation to the damage done to the 
low ceiling of the room, by the muzzles of the muskets of the 
troops as they rehearsed, in game or earnest, their daily drill. 
Perhaps not one of those weary men now survive to recall the al- 
ternate tedium and excitement of that busy time; and yet here 
were the vestiges of their idleness, as fresh as if they were the 
traces of but yesterday. 

After I had examined the interior of his mansion, my aged friend 
proceeded to exhibit the domain that surrounded it. His house 
was encompassed by green pastures, then of the intensest verdure, 
sloping down to the water’s side, dotted with cattle and sprinkled 
with old trees. A small patch of ground behind the house formed 
his garden and was kept ina state of neatness which would have 
done honor to Holland itself. What seemed a natural mound, 
fenced the garden from a gully forming in the spring, the bed of a 
little brook, which was now dry. My attention being attracted to 
this object, my host informed me that it was a part of an old revo- 
lutionary entrenchment, which he had suffered to remain to mount 
guard upon his cabbages and asparagus. ‘This announcement in an 
instant mounted me astride my hobby, and I began incontinently to 
frisk and caper upon it in a manner that threatened immediate peril 
to my good old friend’s Tory prejudices. In reply to my eager 
inquiries, he informed me that when he first returned to his native 
fields, he found them hedged in by a long zig-zag line of works, 
with a deep ditch on either side. Both ditch and works were 
grown over with grass, but the embrasures (if that be the name) 
from which the guns looked fiercely towards the town, still remain- 
ed; and there were many marks of the besieging army, such as the 
piled up bones of their beeves, to be seen within the verdant en- 
closure. My old new friend had no pleasurable associations with 
these works, and it could hardly be expected that he would show 
more mercy to these relics of the war, the memory of which he 
detested, than was granted to those we have just left, by men who 
exult in the conflict and its issue. Athisliesure hours he employed 
himself in filling up the fosse with the heaped up earth, and it was 
not long before nearly every trace of the lines, which at every mo- 
ment forced upon his memory the recollection of that bitter portion 
of his life was effaced. I grieved over the result, but could not 
much blame the feeling which led to it. 

My host next, in compliance with my request, proceeded to point 
out the direction in which the works which he had demolished ran. 
With little more aid from the imagination than Monkbarns needed 
to trace the outline of the Pretorium of the camp of Agricola, I 
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soon obtained a clear idea of the Dorchester lines, for which I had 
so often looked in vain. Here you may descry all that remains of 
them in this irregular ridge scarcely rising above the level of the 
verdant champaign of greensward, but which you perceive is too 
regularly irregular for a mere freak of nature. You can follow 
their eccentric course til] they are lost in the ploughed field which 
is enclosed by yonder stone wall. Let us sit down for a moment 
beneath the thick branches of this old elm, which describes its 
sharply defined shadow upon the brilliant green of the summer 
turf. 

How sweetly the hum of the distant city rises upon the ear! 
But how many discords go to make up that soothing harmony! 
What fierce passions, what carping cares, what envious discontents, 
what bitter toil and task-work, help to swell that sleepy melody, 
soft as the hum of bees, or the murmurs of a distant water-fall ! 
The three-hilled city, with its picturesque inequalities of ground, 
its glittering spires, its tufts of trees (alas! too rare!) and the dome 
of the State-House, divested by distance of its architectural errors, 
crowning the whole, and all reflected upon the clear waters of the 
bay beneath our feet, now brimming with an overflowing tide, and 
seen through the haze of a summer’s day, seems like a scene of 
fairy land. Surely no unkindness, or self seeking, or sensuality, 
or coldess of heart, can find shelter within that peaceful multitude 
of homes! The very spirit of tranquillity itself seems to be breath- 
ed around and about them. 

To your left you see the lovely heights of Dorchester, crowned 
with the works from which General Howe heard proclaimed in 
tones of thunder, that New England had passed from the Empire of 
the British king. You may discern a trace here and there upon 
the morass which encompasses the bay beneath us, of the military 
road, over which the rough soldiers of the Continental army dragged 

“The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain,” * 
as they stole under the shadow of the night, and the cover of a 
heavy cannonade to take possession of the all-important hills. On 
the morning of the fifth March, 1776, the British General’s prac- 








* The above familiar - introduction—as if it had been a thing of eld—of a poetic 
image of singular beauty, reminds me that the piece of Bryant, in the first number 
of the Democratic Review, from which it is taken, has already passed into our lite- 
rature as one of the finest productions of his genius. After having gone the rounds 
of the papers, American and English, it has become naturalized in our thoughts, 
and I see one or other of its many striking images or passages daily quoted in ad- 
dresses, orations, and newspaper articles; and yet the very poem, to which this 
highest possible homage has been thus involuntarily rendered, was_ sneered at on its 
publication, by the Whig press, as “ some inferior lines by Bryant ”—and as being 
“not equal to his usual strain”—and once the reason was gravely assigned that its 
mediocrity was probably occasioned by the dulness consequent on writing for a 
Democratic Review. 
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tised eye discovered the occupation of those heights, and discerned 
that if maintained, it would be fatal to his possession of the town. 
A detachment was ordered to dislodge the rebels at daybreak the 
next morning, which moodily proceeded in a dark tempestuous 
night to effect its landing. A presentiment of another bloody 
Bunker’s Hill chilled the stout hearts of the veterans, and the ut- 
most efforts of the officers were required to induce the men to pro- 
ceed on their gloomy way. The storm, however, was too furious 
to admit of the landing of the troops, and the enterprise was aban- 
doned. In the meantime other councils prevailed over the fierce 
determination of the Commander-in-chief to hold out to the last, 
and a few days saw the first acknowledged submission of the vete- 
ran troops of the British line, to the raw levies of the Continental 
army. 

To the right of the famous heights you see over the tops of 
those apple trees, the blue expanse of the ocean, which, soon after 
the occupation of the heights, was whitened with the departing 
sails of the British fleet. From the spot where we now sit, many 
earnest eyes were anxiously bent upon the lessening masts as they 
disappeared in the blue distance. When the last sail, hovering like 
a fleecy cloud upon the edge of the horizon, had melted into air, a 
load seemed to be taken from the heart of every beholder; and 
every man drew a long breath of relieved anxiety and assured de- 
liverance. The whole country-side covered the eminences that 
commanded the sea to observe the receding enemy, and to watch 
the cloud which had lowered over the coast as well as the town, 
passing majestically away to threaten with its thunders another re- 
gion of the land. This first prosperity of the patriot arms seemed 
to be a happy presage of success, and for a time men felt as if the 
conflict was ended. But alas! many a precious life and many an 
irreparable year was to be expended before those happy dreams 
became confirmed realities! 

It is hard to summon to our mind’s eye, by the necromancy of the 
imagination, the venerable forms in which our fathers dwelt upon 
the earth, and to place ourselves, as it were, in bodily presence 
in their midst; but it is yet more difficult to evoke from the dim 
past, the mighty passions which swayed their breasts, the various 
emotions which distracted their hearts when the stirring scenes of 
the great revolutionary tragedy absorbed and agitated their souls. 
It is hard to reconstruct by fancy’s aid, the abodes in which our fa- 
thers dwelt on earth, after the hand of the destroyer had passed 
over them, but it is harder still to recall into a realized existence 
the chambers of the soul, the labyrinthal mazes of the human 
heart, and people them with the emotions which struggled for the 
mastery within their secret recesses. How various were the feel- 
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ings which the spectacle of the retreating foe excited in the thou- 
sand bosoms of the crowds that watched their flight! The sense 
of safety, and a triumphant feeling of success perhaps first absorb- 
ed all other emotions; but another mood soon came over the minds 
of many a beholder, and chastened his joy. Though the triumph 
was brilliant and full of hope, yet there were not wanting memories, 
which, like the warning voice that told the Roman victor of his mor- 
tality, rebuked the exultation of victory. Though the feast of 
peace seemed to be piled anew for them, and the harpies driven far 
away, still the banquet which commended itself to their lips was 
not without its grim skeleton to damp by its ghastly presence, the 
exuberance of their transport. Many a household mourned the 
void which the cruel chances of battle had made in its magic circle. 
And yet more grieved over the disruption of the dearest ties of 
blood by the fatal discrepancies of political opinions, and over the 
exile of kindred hearts. Scarcely a family of any note in the pro- 
vince but had felt the bitter pang of domestic disunion, when the 
great question of submission or resistance to the parent State was 
brought toa bloody issue. Though the fleet which had vanished 
in the distance from their eyes, bore far away from them the hostile 
legions, which they had dreaded as the instruments of their subjec- 
tion to arbitrary power, it also wafted, perhaps forever from their 
eyes, the companions of their childhood, the brethren of a once 
happy home, the props of declining age. Many a sigh was breath- 
ed, many a tear was shed, many a bitter pang encountered in the 
secret chambers of yonder city when the streets rung with shouts 
and blazed with illuminations in honor of the victorious troops that 
had wrought its deliverence. As we look back to that time, after 
the lapse of sixty years, we can scarcely realize that any private 
woes could have chequered the general joy; but the general doom 
stamped upon the fortunes of our race by the hand of its Creator, 
was not reversed for our fathers—it will ever remain unchanged 
for their children. How unmitigated soever the draught of nation- 
al or individual prosperity may seem to be, still from the depths of 
the flower-crowned goblet the fountain of tears is ever welling up 
its bitter waters and ever 


“O’er the flowers its bubbling venom flings.” 
But something too much of this dear reader. Should we walk 
again together I will lead you to scenes redolent of merrier me- 
mories. 
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THE PILGRIMS OF MECCA. 


AS SUNG WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE ON A LATE “GREAT OCCASION,” 


From North, East, South and West, hail good fellows, well met all! 
Pious pilgrims,* we ’ve come to get drunk in old Faneuil, 
And with patriotic potations to settle 
What best we can do for our demigod Daniel. 
Then, hip—hip—and hurra, boys, 
Since all we can say, boys, 
To these cursed Locofocos, stili fails to enlighten ’em, 
That to banking the nation 
Owes its civilization, 
—Let ’s try if by popping of corkst we can’t frighten ’em! 


In past times these old “ redolent”’ rafters have seen here 
Full many a meeting, but this “ great occasion”’ 

The most glorious far{ is, that ever has been here 
Assembled—by the “ genius of gravitation.” § 


* The Bostonians have long claimed for their city the classic title of the ‘‘ Athens” 


of America. It has lately become a favorite resort for political pilgrims from the 
south and west, who at home amuse their constituencies with professions of Re- 
publican and State-Rights doctrines, but travel all the way to the sanctum sanctorum 
of ultra Federalism to offer their devotions on the shrine of its chosen ‘ Godlike’ 
representative. It was reserved for the ecstatic imaginations of these more ardent 
temperaments, to invent for it still another alias, viz: the ‘‘ Mecca of Whiggism.” 
It is to Mr. Prentiss, of Mississippi, that is due the credit of this new cognomen—ren- 
dered so peculiarly felicitous in connection with the oceans of good liquor with which 
these pious Mussulmanns performed the baptismal ceremony. 

+ This was certainly a sublime idea for the extermination of those pestilent poli- 
ticians. It is only astonishing that it has not proved quite so successful as wes to 
have been hoped. Whether it was that they had been so long accustomed to Whig 
pop-guns, as to have become like the ‘ Hunters of Kentucky,’ boys that fear no 
noise—or whether they only mistook it for a rattling peal of thunder—certain it is that 
we have not heard of a single Locofoco annihilated by that tremendous explosion of 
some two or three thousand champagne corks. They appear to have taken effect 
only on the recoil, laying low nobody but some of the Whigs themselves, on the occa- 
sion ;—and even they, we are happy to be able to assure our readers, were easily re- 
stored to their status quo ante after a few hours, by the aid of a little sleep and soda. 

t We have the unanimous testimony of almost all the speakers to this fact. It is 
very certain that old Faneuil, with all its fine historical associations, was never be- 
fore put to the purpose of a tanyard to soak sixteen hundred modern Whig hides 
with a couple of thousand of champagne, &c., for the glorification of a would-le, but 
cannot-be, candidate for the Presidency,—and it is to be hoped that it never will be 
again. 

§ This is a shameful plagiarism on the part of this Poet Laureate. The credit 
of this invaluable contribution to the science of the nineteenth century, the discovery 
of a“ genius of gravitation,” is due to the same “ genius” of whose happy art in 
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We ’re indeed a collection 
Of motley complexion, 
Blue spirits and gray—with a touch of the bloody—* 
But now that we ’re met, sir, 
Ere we part we can get, sir, 
All one beautiful uniform color, the muddy ! 





Absent friends, here ’s their health—and especially B 
In “fair business transactions’’ he knows not his better; 
Better luck may he meet when he next tries to diddle 
The people and old Johnny Q. with a letter. 
Then full up to the brim 
Crown your glasses for him, 
To our liege lord, all loyally, first let us drink ;+ 
He knows how to lend, boys, 
—-Don’t he, Dan ?{—to a friend, boys— 
—To a blind horse a nod is as good as a wink! 
[ Bis,—espressivo,—with an enthusiastic encore] 
He knows how to lend, boys, &c. 


, 





And here ’s to young Harry—I wish to the d 
The old Harry would take him as quick as he can! 





the choice of language—of whose truly Horatian cwriosa felicitas verborum—a spe- 
cimen has been already mentioned in the first note. To the acute olfactory sense of 
the same ‘ Little Genius’ is also due the detection of the perfwme of “liberty and pa- 
triotism ” among the old timbers of the “redolent roof” over head. 

* Surely, this must be a mistake !—for if there was any hand present on that occa- 
sion, tossing gaily off the wine-crowned goblet, which had been lately crimsoned 
(whether as principal or abetting accessory) with innocent blood, the “damned spot” 
must have been “out,” by that time—or else surely the élite of Bostonian “ religion, 
morality, and decency,” could scarcely have sat with blood unchilled and flesh un- 
shuddering, at the same festive board! Surely a stain of blood does not last red 
and reeking for five whole months! However, that may be “a matter of opinion 
about which men may differ. ” 

+ This was a very proper imitation of the loyal old English practice of drinking 
as the first toast of every festive meeting, ‘‘ The King, God bless him!” 

t It is much to be regretted that ‘“‘ Dan’s” answer to this significant question is not 
given by our Poet. It might perhaps have thrown some light on that mysterious 
portion of the Report of the Investigating Committee into the affairs of the United 
States Bank which alludes darkly to the discounts to Members of Congress,—the 
Great Regulator regulating that illustrious body by loans to the amount of half a 
million at a time, distributed among some fifty or sixty “ friends”—to say nothing 
of fees by the $10,000, &c., &c. 

However, we suppose the distinguished individual to whom this rather imperti- 
nent interrogatory was addressed, did not commit himself and his friend B by 
a direct reply in words, for fear of the proverbial ears of stone walls. We are left 
to infer from the following line, that the Jupiter Tonans of the scene, like Lord Bur- 
leigh, merely 





Shook his ambrosial curls, and gave the ‘nod.’ 
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But still, I suppose, we must now play the civil, 
Though there ’s no great love lost between him and our Dan.* 

With his bragging and funning, 
Like a racehorse he ’s running 

—And I fear that he ’ll distance us—“ head and tail up, ’t 
But still for good luck, sir, 
And to please “ Old Kaintuck, ” sir,t 

Out of decency’s sake we must give him a cup. 


Here ’s to old Johnny Q. !—to the ladies, God bless ’em, 
His devotion makes up what he loses in youth, 
For still, as of old, he can never address ’em, 
But the water o’erflows both at eyes and at mouth.§ 
He says he can’t come, sir, 
So far off from home, sir, 
Though he speaks fifteen days at a time, as we ’re told,— 





* At this allusion it is to be presumed that “our Dan” must have scowled from 
out of his ‘cavernous eyes’ in somewhat similar style to the appearance he so fre— 
quently exhibited at the late session, in his very uncomfortable propinquity to 
“Young Harry,” in the Senate, when the latter would be in full swing of some of 
his electioneering “bragging.” Perhaps his memory might especially recal the occa- 
sion when, on the Preémption Bill, he had evinced adisposition to ‘ kick against the 
pricks,’ and “ Young Harry” gave him such a rough dressing for it, to teach him to 
mind his political p’s and qg’s, and know who was his master. 

+ This fear is already amply verified, for there is no doubt that the demigod is 
distanced already, in spite of whip and spur, and the shouts and cheers of his back- 
ers. In fact, there is only one course in the country on which he can ever have a 
chance for a heat, and that is Boston Common. As for the Kentucky horse, how- 
ever, he has not won the.race yet. His friends who are now bragging and betting 
so high on him, forget that it is a fowr mile race, and that the tug of war lies in the 
last quarter. He has been three times distanced, himself, on this ground already— 
‘the Union Course.’ The fourth, we imagine, he will find a dead beat. After all, 
these flashy nags, with nothing but their showy “ action,” are not worth much in 
tiz long run. They say, too, that “ Young Harry” has lately fallen into a bad 
habit of falling on his knees in public—like the circus horses. One of the worst 
sigs of weakness. 

+ This endearing epithet is, we believe, the most signal proof of his precocity yet 
given by that “ youthful” prodigy, Mr. Menefee. 

§ The capital story that Mr. Clay used to tell against his colleague commissioner, 
on his return from Ghent, (in unkind allusion to the perpetual weakness of one 
of Mr. Adams’ eyes) of his mouth not only watering, but his eyes shedding tears, for 
the pretty object of their common admiration at the Hotel, is too well known to need 
repetition. It is to this, we presume, that this most audacious and impudent of Whig 
Poets Laureate alludes—in connection with the recent interesting occasion on which 
the same venerable philogynist protested the difficulty he felt in addressing “ one 
woman,” though he did not care a snap of his finger for “two hundred and forty 
men”; whom he could talk to for fifteen days at a time at the close of a session, 
—when he did not wish to give any one he attacked an opportunity of reply. 
We do not remember that Homer records any of the loquacious performances of 
Nestor to match this feat of the “ fifteen days.” 
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There ’s a toast in his letter, 
But we ’ll give him a better— 
He was old when a child—he ’s a child now he’s old! * 


We ‘ve another Whig Johnny—a beautiful model 
Of a “decency ” Speaker, for order and law! 
Though he makes a great noise, like his namesake his noddle 
Has not got much in it but clapper and jaw. t¢ 
He ’s a prime hand to use, sir, 
Either fist or { abuse, sir, 
Whene’er by a speech on the floor he is laid, oh! 
So he merits right well, 
Sir State’s-evidence§ B ’ 
That a bumper we fill to the ‘ bold renegado !’| 








* Was it by happy accident or by cunning design, that, in the toast to Mr. Adams 
on the occasion here described, such careful pains seem to have been taken to avoid 
giving him credit for the wisdom as well as the years and garrulity of Nestor? The 
felicitous antithesis of the allusion to him, as “ manifesting in his youth the wisdom 
of age, and in his age the vigor of youth,” cannot be too much admired, to which- 
ever explanation we assign it. 

+The Democratic Review despises puns, especially upon proper names; so 
that, although this line is reluctantly admitted, it is thus accompanied with this so- 
lemn protest. By the way, the Whigs do not appear to entertain any very high 
personal respect for the personage of “sounding brass” whom they here allude to. 
It is to be presumed, however, from the extraordinary qualifications he has recently 
displayed for preserving order, and enforcing the decisions of the Chair by the 
“strong arm” of the law, that he will still continue the favorite representative of 
the “decency” party in the House, as their candidate for the Speakership. 

+t We again enter our protest. The gentleman is very unfairly treated by this 
Whig poet. We are for giving even the d his due. We therefore appeal to all 
present, whether, this disjunctive conjunction is fair! The allusion to his being 
“laid on the floor” fixes, of course, upon the time when that service was so signally 
performed for him by Mr. Turney, of his own State, as unquestionably the occasion 
referred to. Ought it not then to read “ Both fist and abuse, sir”? Ought the ex- 
Speaker to be thus shorn of half of his glory ? 

§ This honorable epithet would seem to allude to Mr. B—’s testimony as to the 
outrageous abuses, corruptions, and utter abominations of Jacksonism during the 
period when he was himself a pretty thorough participant in whatever was going, 
whether good or bad, 





Queeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui! 

| The indefatigable services of the gentleman in question richly indeed deserved 
the tribute,—especially on the floor of the House in his perpetual efforts to embarrass 
the administration of his more fortunate competitor for the Speaker’s chair—rather 
dirty work, indeed ; but did an Epaminondas scorn the office of scavenger? Somuch 
the more meritorious his zealous performance of it. In Christian warfare it has al- 
ways been found that deserters, perpetually ‘ feeling the halter draw,’ fight like 
very devils, and inthe Christian wars with the Turks, the proverbial expression arose 
which may find a new application in the present case, that “one renegade is worse 
than ten Turks.” 
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Here’s—our “ worthy, ” right ‘“* Honorable member” here, F——! 
As a choice “‘ representative’ of Whig veracity, 
Which, whenever convicted of telling one stretcher, 
Can fall back on another bold piece of mendacity. 
But the next time he may, sir, 
Try his hand in that way, sir, 
Against Messrs. C-mbr-l-ng & Co., we beseech him, 
That he’ll manage it better, 
With his “letter for letter, ” 
Than to let his own paper be the first to impeach him.* 


And here is to all our pro-di-gi-ous boys, sir, 
The pet bantlinge of Whigg’ry, its glory and wonder— 
If their tender young lungs now can make such a noise, sir, 
When they ’ve years of discretion, good Lord, how they ‘Il 
thunder ! 
The ancients, they say, 
Had some speakers, but they 
—Your Demosthenes, Ciceros, Chathams and Burkes— 
Couldn’t hold up a candle, sir, 
To our boyst—who can handle, sir, 


Not logic alone—but fists, pistols and dirks! 


* Though the name is not given, we presume the reference is here to the “ chiel” 


who sits on committees, as ‘the silent member, ” 
“takin’ notes, 





* And, ’faith, he’ll prent ’em!” 


Few stenographers have attained an equal proficiency in reporting “ word for 
word, letter for letter, comma for comma.” These “notes” were current for some 
time in the community as genuine, like a great deal of other worthless trash that is 
kept freely in circulation among the Whigs by the unlimited “ credit system” which 
they apply to every slander that is emitted from any source against the Administra- 
tion. They were soon, however, exposed as false and counterfeit, in a very decisive 
manner, by “ Messrs. C-mbr-l-ng & Co.” At this gentle admonition the worthy 
Member from the “ Mecca of Whiggism” is reported to have inclined his head in 
assent to a piece of advice so unquestionably sound and prudent; though he was 
heard to mutter, sotte voce, that “if ever he was caught at that game again with the 
firm alluded to, or any member of it, he’d be switched,”—fond memory doubtless 
recalling the tingling sensation of the last kind favors which he had received in suc- 
cession from the hands of the different members of that firm,on the occasion here 
referred to. 

t Happy, happy, happy Whigs!—in the possession of all these “ young pro- 
digies” of thirty—“ interesting youths” of thirty-five—and “youthful orators” of 
forty and upwards, with bald crowns, and possibly living grandchildren, for what 
we know! We were aware, from Lady Blessington, that it is not unusual in Ire- 
land to witness ‘a broth of a boy” of sixty, and six foot six, but were not prepared 
to find the manufacture already so matured as to be classed for the future among 
other “‘ Bosting notions.” We must certainly yield our doubts, since it has proved 
successful with so unpromising a subject as Mr. Menefee. We hope, however, that 
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And here’s to the deserters now first in our ranks, sir, 
—As old lovers they say make the bitterest haters— 

With their dear “credit system” and darling* “pet banks,” sir, 
We must cherish the treason while scorning the traitors. 





Whiggery is not playing off, with this interesting “ prodigy,” the ruse of Phil McCool, 
or—as MacPherson has more elegantly anglicised it—Fingal, the father of Ossian, 
and the great Irish giant of his time; who, as we find it recorded in the Fairy Le- 
gends, when his Scotch rival crossed the Channel, in three steps, to devour him, adroit- 
ly slipped into bed, and told his wife to inform the visiter that Phil was out hunting, 
and had left no one at home but his infant son, who was asleep in the cradle. The 
simple monster, thinking he could form a tolerable estimate of the proportions of the 
parent from the size of his boy, went to the cradle to examine the “ youthful pro- 
digy;” and, as the story goes, astonished at his dimensions, put his thumb into his 
moath, to ascertain whether so large a child was really a sucking infant; and having 
got it bit instantly off, decamped with incredible expedition for his own land,—justly 
concluding, if a child could do such wonders, that a full grown man would be alto- 
gether unconquerable. All we can say in the matter is, that if old mother Whiggery 
is playing off a similar ruse on the awakened giant of Democracy, and has turned 
Faneuil Hall into a cradle for the purpose, there is little danger of our giant being 
frightened off by the proportions of the present infant, or his capacity to bile, what- 
ever sweet tooth for blood he may possess. 

These young small fry of Whiggery, who raise such a splutter in the water, and 
make no bones of swallowing our biggest Democratic fish, as easily (according to 
the Washington letter-writers) as the whale swallowed Jonah, whenever they chance 
to come in their way, must certainly become all “sea serpents,” coiling their tails 
around the Pole, when they reach their full growth. 

But, by the way, as for these same youthful prodigies, guere, are they ever des- 
tined to reach their ‘ years of discretion?’ As Hamlet says, ‘Aye, there’s the rub!’ 

* The faithful constancy of these “‘ old lovers” to these their “ darling pets,” at 
the very time when they were universally abandoned by all the rest of this cold 
heartless world, as an “ experiment” that had failed, is very beautiful and touching 
indeed—proving how true it is that “a friend in need (qu., of a discount or renewal ?) 
is a friend indeed.” Some of their speeches which are made up entirely of quota- 
tions of the former opinions entertained of them, by some of those who now feel un- 
willing again to lean on the broken staff which threw them down, remind 
us of the jockey who, in selling his foundered horse, expatiated eloquently on the tes- 
timonials he possessed of his qualities before he broke down. Such examples of 
fidelity in misfortune are indeed rare. 

* Come rest in this bosom, mine own stricken deer, 
Though the herd has fled from thee, thy home is still here ; 
Here still is the smile that no cloud can o’ercast, 
And the heart and the hand all thine own to the last 

The following variation of a well-known song, from Moore’s Melodies, was re- 
cently endorsed by one of these faithful swains on the back of a bank note. Being 
the only poetic effusion that is known to have ever overflowed from the fulness of 
his heart, it is entitled to perpetuation in the Democratic Review,—as is the poet to 


an undying garland of fame. 
Sonc—The Conservative to his Bank Note. 


Air.—* Believe me if all these enlearing young charms." 


Believe me, if all those bright dollars of cash, 


You so plausibly “ promise to pay,” 
Were to melt with to-morrow, or blow up in a “crash,” 


Like the “dreadful explosion” of May, 


— 
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Though we used to abuse them, 
Yet as tools now we use them, 

And to call them prime patterns of patriots pretend, 
But as soon as they’ve done, boys, 
All they can—every one, boys, 

Sans cérémonie to old Nick we will send.* 


And as for those ignorant dogs in the manger 
Who won’t let us pocket the funds of the nation,t 
—As though money could e’er be exposed, sir, to danger 
By being lent out upon land speculation !—t 
M—tty, K—nd—li and P—lk, 
B—nt—n, Wr—ght and such folk, 





Thou’dst be good for my purpose as ever thou wert, 
Let thy discount increase as it will, 

And to prop the dear “system” each friend I'll desert 
Who'll not make thee “receivable” still ! 


’ Tis not while thy safe specie soundness is known, 
And thy face unprofaned by protest, 

That the beauty of “confidence” then can be shown, 
Which at “fifty per cent.” loves thee best. 

For the true “credit system” ne’er dreams of a doubt, 
But still fondly continues to trust, 

And the faith it puts in thee when first thou’rt put out, 
It will never recall—till thou’rt burst! 

* In vino veritas, is a good old adage that should be set up in letters of gold, at 
all these Whig carousals, as a caution against a too dangerous freedom of “ the un- 
ruly member.” This seems to have been rather an indiscreet slip of the tongue 
though neither the sincerity nor the poetic justice of the sentiment can be questioned. 
It does not very clearly appear whether the allusion here is to the “deserters” in 
question, who, when no longer needed, are to be consigned to the obscurity of the 
common contempt of all parties,—or to the “ pet banks,” which, after being used as 
a “ half-way house,” are then to be handed over to the tender mercies of the ‘“ Old 
Nick” who once made the boast that he could break any of them that he pleased, 
with his “ great regulator.” Perhaps, by an ingenious doudle-entendre, a sly hit is 
intended at both, as it is well known that neither is at heart held in any very great 
affection by the Whigs. 

+ This was of course the hidden meaning of Mr. Reed’s strange-sounding toast, 
“ The pockets of the People—the best Sub-Treasuries.” It is well known that the 
Whig gentlemen, the merchants and speculators and brokers, (especially in Wall 
street) really consider themselves the whole “ People.” It is said that some of the 
company looked at first a little blank and aghast on the announcement of this toast, 
which seemed so “ redolent” of Loco-focoism; but as soon as an inkling of its pro- 
per Whig meaning spread around, a delightful by-play of “nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles,” beginning from the demigod himself, is said to have run beauv- 
tifully twinkling round the tables. 

t There must indeed have been an universal expression of disgust throughout the 
company at this allusion to the ignorance and stupidity of the Loco-focos. When 
thus stripped of accessories, and brought down to a naked form, this happy illustra 
tion of the absurdity of that ridiculous “‘ humbug, ” the Divorce of Bank and State, 
by the fable of the dog in the manger, ought to make them—as we confess it does 
us—heartily ashamed of it. What, neither touch the public money in any way 
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They may think themselves safe for some time yet to come, 
But we’ll soon make ’em go, sir, 
Right about, and not slow, sir, 

To the pious Whig tune, of **G— d— you, go home!’”* 


When we step in their shoes then—we Il shew ’em our wishes 
Were never like theirs, selfish, sordid, and sinister, 
—But, as patriots, we can’t let the loaves and the fishes 
Go a-beggingf—so I'l] go abroad as a minister ! 
I ’ll be off in a steamer, sir, 
’Faith, she shall be a ‘ screamer, ’ sir, 
And shall make the old ocean, sir, “boil like a pot!’ 
And for you, every one of you 
Shall have something, and none of you 
But shall get a snug place, discount, job, and what not! 


And now, boys, ’tis time to have done with our racket, 
We ’re all, as I take it, pretty “decently ” merry ; 





themselves (under pain of all sorts of penalties, bonds, imprisonment, and felonious 
ignominy,) nor allow others to use it for their commercial and speculating conveni- 
ence! Ridiculous and disgusting! When shall these Goths, Vandals, and Huns, 
be driven from the Capitol ! 

*We were aware of the general Whig practice of catching up the sayings that 
drop from the lips of their “ great men,” to make them household words and party 
choruses; but we really did not know that this particular “ elegant extract” from 
the public “ prayers” of the leader and representative of the party of “ all the re- 
ligion, morality, decency, and wealth”—this eloquent impromptu effusion, so short 
and sweet, of the modern Chrysostome, the ‘ golden-mouthed’ saint of the Whigs, 
from whose lips flow such rich golden streams of words divine,—had been so soon 
set to music! How fortunate it is that it has been thus timely embalmed for pos- 
terity—thus “‘ wedded to immortal harmony!” How providential that its sweet- 
hess was not wasted on the desert air, but that 

Echo caught softly the sound as it fell 

t Doubtless accompanied with a knowing wink to that beautiful pattern of con- 
sistency, Governor Ellsworth, who was present on the occasion; who had a short 
time before been most rhetorical and magniloquent in his Message to the Legislature 
of Connecticut, in denunciation of the practice of removal from office for opinion’s 
sake; and who had already, during his short incumbency of office, made a clean 
job of some thousand or so removals of Democrats,—even earning Mr. Webster’s 
reproach by running down to “low water” to change the “tide waiters.” The rep- 
resentatives of Rhode Is!and and Maine, also, which had not been slow to follow in 
the footsteps of their illustrious predecessor, on the same track, no doubt chuckled 
mightily in their sleeves—as those also of New York, at the recollection of the watch- 
men and lamplighters. 

t We here recognize another touch of the “’prentice hand.” None, surely, but 
Mr. Prentiss ( Pindaric Mr. P., again! ) could indeed be the original author, inven- 
tor and proprietor of this sublime idea—certainly a something new under the sun! 
The ocean being made to boil like a pot, by the steamboats “‘leviathan-like”! Ma 


conscience, as the worthy Bailie would have exclaimed, had he been present, what 
a pretty kettle of fish! 
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I ’ve got two* Champagne bottles snug under my jacket— 
—We ’ll say nothing about the Madeira and Sherry.t 

So to make the world sensible 
Of “ the self-governing principle,” 

Let ’s go home, as “from church,” boys, as straight{ as we can 

well, 

And wind up with a chorus 
That shall tear the roof o’er us,$ 


Hallelujah|j to our great demigod Dan’el! 

{ With three times three, and a grand choral harmony “ better to be imagined than 
described,” during which the demigod himself is said to have exhibited unequivo- 
cal evidence of not having been insensible to the melting influences of the occasion, 
while a vast majority of the pious and patriotic pilgrims appeared really quite over- 
come by their emotions. ] 

Hallelujah to our great demigod Dan’el! 


* We can only say, that if the Poet Laureate here tells the truth, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself; for he must have been cheating some unfortunate neighbour 
out of half a bottle (perhaps it was only in the way of a “speculation ”)—for the 
exact allowance of each man was a little under a bottle and a half of champagne, 
or three pints, and No MORE. 

t This is a very sensible course, certainly, though it throws the curious in- 
quirer disposed to statistical speculations, on the necessity of conjecturing the pro- 
portions of other wines that were made to bleed on this ‘‘ great occasion.” How- 
ever, as we cannot deny the Whigs the credit of being very gentlemanly fellows 
over their cups, who know how to manage these matters in handsome and liberal 
style, it is not very difficult to estimate (ex pede Herculem) from the one fixed da- 
twm afforded by the champagne, viz, two thousand one hundred and sixty bottles, 
the due proportions of the madeira, sherry, port, hock, clarets, burgundies, and all 
the other indispensable et ceteras of such a pious and patriotic carousal. 

+ We are assured by a Whig editor—and who would ever presume to ques- 
tion the veracity of a Whig editor ?—that the bearing and deportment of the Whig 
gentlemen on their return through the streets was for all the world as though they 
were going straight home from church; and the sight of so sublime an illustration 
of the “ majesty of the laws” and “the self-governing principle” made his bosom 
swell with patriotic exultation and thanksgiving. The utterance of our Poet, by 
the way, would seem, from his redundant syllables, to have become a little thick and 
spluttering by this time. But as the ears of the company were probably, also, not 
quite so sensitive and fastidious at that hour as those of an Athenian audience, it was 
of no great consequence. 

§ A Whig report of the occasion says, that this effect was indeed very near being 
produced—whether by the escape of such a quantity of the fixed air from the cham- 
pagne, or by the effervescence of Whig enthusiasm “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” within 
the walls of old Faneuil, is not particularly specified. 

Wi If there should seem any thing like profanity in this ecstatic glorification, it is 
not our fault. Allowances should be made for the“ two bottles” and the et-ceteras; 
besides, the authority of the toast by a Whig clergyman who thanked God for the 
grace and honor he had conferred on the State of Massachusetts in bestowing on 
her such a son !—places it certainly “in the line of safe precedents. ” 
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RADICALISM. 


Tue purpose of this paper is not to discuss the tenets designated 
under this title, but to show the absurdity of the alarm which they 
excite, or which it is pretended they justify. This may seem to be 
a work of supererogation. It is, indeed, hard to believe that any 
man of sense can entertain serious apprehensions upon this score. 
In the midst of the difficulties in which we are involved, and the 
real dangers by which we are threatened, to be frightened by such 
visionary evils indicates a very whimsical imagination, or, at least, 
a morbidly sensitive nature. By politicians we are aware the topic 
is used as a mere bugbear, or rather as a hackneyed electioneering 
theme. Writers who lack originality of thought, or ingenuity of 
reason, find this a very convenient subject for declamation. De- 
prive them of their slang (we cannot find a better word, though a 
coarse one,) about Loco-Focoism, Fanny-Wrightism, Agrarianism, 
and they would be very much ata loss. It would be almost a pity 
to cut them off from this fertile resource. But we should not cal- 
culate too strongly upon human reason. In the Jong run, in an en- 
lightened community, its dictates will always prevail, and the “ sober 
second thought of the people,” in the philosophical language of Pre- 
sident Van Buren, is perhaps “never wrong.’’ Butin the passion or 
delusion of the moment, evils may be inflicted which time cannot 
repair; and there are some maladies of sudden origin which are 
incurable. The very pertinacity with which political partisans, 
who, although they may want wisdom, are seldom without its bastard 
substitute, cunning, insist upon those topics is a proof that they are 
not without their effect. Spargere ambiguas voces, is a more ef- 
fectual method of propagating alarms, than by bringing definite 
charges, or specific accusations. Suspicion is more hurtful than ae- 
tual crimination ; its very indefiniteness gives scope to the suggest- 
ions and fears of the susceptible imagination. We should never 
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altogether despise such appeals or prejudices, however irrational or 
absurd. The French revolution, according to Madame de Stael, 
was made by words. We cite the sentence for its apposite point, 
rather than for the truth of its application to the great politica] 
earthquake which shook European society to its foundation. 

Now we happen to know, from actual observation, that the charge 
against the Democratic party of holding anti-social doctrines, and 
opinions subversive of the rights of property, has done much to 
prejudice it in the minds of many worthy and sensible persons, 
There is in every community a large class of men, and they form 
a most valuable portion of the population, who are averse to 
ultraism in every shape. Satisfied with their condition, they pre- 
fer the status quo, and are unwilling to sacrifice positive benefits to 
speculative ameliorations. All that they ask is tranquillity ; that 
they may follow their pursuits, and enjoy domestic happiness, and 
the fruits of their industry, without molestation. They reverse 
the sentiment of the old Roman who preferred hazardous liberty 
(libertas periculosa) to the calm of slavery. Such persons are not 
to be contemned. Their influence in the community is salutary. 
They check the extravagance of more ardent spirits. They form 
the regulator of the political machine. They are the drag on the 
wheel of state. Their vis inertie gives stability to social institu- 
tions. They are the breakwater which stays the flood of popular 
commotion. Without them, we should, perhaps, be too prone to 
speculative changes; too ready to embark upon the ocean of untried 
experiment. Among this class, from temperament and mind, we 
do not count ourselves; nevertheless we know how to value it, 
and even to respect its prejudices. It is fortunate that we do not 
all think and feel alike. It takes many kind of people, says the 
vulgar adage, to make up a world. It is for the benefit of society 
that it contains adverse and contending elements. This keeps up 
a healthy, vigorous action; this prevents that lethargic stagnation, 
which is more than any thing else, unfavorable to its efficiency and 
improvement. Discors concordia is the law of the moral as well as 
of the physical world. It is chiefly amongst this class of persons 
that the apprehensions of which we have spoken, have been propaga- 
ted with the greatest success. Secluded in their habits and ideas, 
and isolated from the tumultuous existence of cities, the ferment of 
political effervescence is brought to their ears, magnified by dis- 
tance, like the ‘sound of many waters.” The roar of faction and 
the turmoil of political agitation are swelled by the gale which 
bears them along, until the retired mansion and the quiet hamlet 
are “ frightened from their propriety.”’ All this is so different from 
their tranquil existence,—jars so harshly upon the uniformity of their 
pursuits and habits,—that they feel uneasy and disturbed, nay, 
anxious and alarmed for the consequences. It is to these, and these 
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only, whose apprehensions are unfeigned, whose patriotism is un- 
doubted, whose very prejudices are respectable, that we intend to 
address a few desultory and unpretending observations. 

In the first place we must observe, that a great party should not 
be considered responsible for the opinions of all its members. 
This will be conceded without hesitation. ‘* How foolish,’”’ ex- 
claimed Charles V., ‘to expect all men to think alike, when the 
most cunning workman cannot make two watches go exactly to- 
gether.” We cite the substance of the sentiment. Admitting that 
some members of a party which comprises two-thirds of a great 
nation, hold irrational opinions, what does this prove? Certainly 
not that the essential and recognized doctrines of that party are 
wrong, and should be abandoned. Would it not be hard to charge 
the Federal party with holding principles utterly adverse to liberty, 
or with the design of overturning our republican institutions, be- 
cause some of its members, and a goodly number, too, are at heart, 
if not confessedly, monarchists? Shall we take the opinions of the 
modern Sydney, as the Federal creed, or visit upon all, the doubts 
of Hamilton and the sneers of Morris? This would hardly be 
fair. We maintain, indeed, that the doctrines of Federalism are 
anti-republican in their tendencies; but it would scarcely be gene- 
rous to assume or to assert, that they are so in the intentions of all 
those who hold them. In grave discussions, let us abandon the ex- 
eggeration of newspaper polemics, and both give and claim justice. 
Yet we hear every day the extravagances attributed to a few, ascribed 
to the whole body of the Republican party; and those who frankly 
adopt the opinions of Jefferson and of Madison, the philosopher 
and sage of American liberty, stigmatized by the most opprobrious 
epithets, and calumniated by the most ungenerous imputations. 

It is a remark of Chateaubriand, that in a country where all men 
write and speak, we must make up our minds to hear patiently a 
great deal of nonsense. The human mind, in its infinite modifica- 
tions, is prone to exaggerations and extravagancies; it has its day 
dreams, and its waking visions, its optical illusions, and spectral 
hallucinations. 'The most unsound theories are often the most plau- 
sible; sophistry is often more specious than truth. Talent and integ- 
rity are not always effectual guards against the approaches of false- 
hood ; they do but lend strength and zeal to the seductions of error. 
Clear perception of truth is rarer than the ingenious defence of 
fallacy. It is more difficult to think justly than with brilliancy. 
Common sense is, after all, the most uncommon sense. ‘'T'o reason 
well is a rarer faculty than to reason much. For one man, whose 
deductions are uniformly sound, you will meet with a hundred 
whose opinions are striking in statement, and happy in expression. 
This world is one vast academy of Laputa, and that satire of the 
misanthropist has been drawn from truth. The race of projectors, 
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visionaries, and experimenters, is the most numerous, and will never 
be extinct. Where the reason is weak, and the imagination lively, 
there is no end to the abortive progeny of schemes and specula- 
tions. The mind teems with these “ crotchets and maggots of the 
brain,” like the ‘* equivocal generation” of the slime deposited by 
the river of Egypt. We have but to look at the Patent Office for 
the exemplification of this,in mechanics. There is not a madhouse 
which has not some votary to the quadrature of the circle, the 
ascertainment of the longitude, or the discovery of perpetual mo- 
tion. Throughout the civilized world there are constantly thou- 
sands who waste their whole substance, and exhaust their whole 
lives, in the effort to attain utterly unattainable ends. There are 
men who can scarcely creep, who are ever trying to invent means 
to fly. There is no end to the deliramenta of the human mind. 
There is no limit to the more than Chinese puzzles of the in- 
tellect. Why, then, should we object to a little theory in politics, 
or be surprised that human ingenuity or inventiveness should also 
take this direction? It is a subject which rises in importance above 
all others; which includes all others in its settlement. It is that 
which concerns the well-being, the improvement, the property, 
nay, the very lives of men. It is one which daily comes home to 
our “business and bosoms.”’ The science of government is para- 
mount to all others. It determines the character, the prosperity, 
the existence of nations, as well as of individuals. Without good 
government there is no security of possession, no protection of 
law, no permanency of enjoyment, no activity of industry, no de- 
velopement of the faculties and capabilities of human nature. Shal- 
low minds, we know, disparage the science of politics as one of 
impracticable speculations, and cite with ignorant exultation the 
famous couplet of Pope— 
For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best; 

as if the poet seriously entertained the belief, that all the modifica- 
tions of social polity were equally good and that an essentially bad 
government could be so administered, in the long run, as to promote 
the highest prosperity of a people. One of this class of declaim- 
ers was once citing the remark of Fox, that he who caused two 
blades of grass to grow where but one grew before, was a greater 
benefactor to mankind, than the whole race of statesmen and poli- 
ticians. ‘ What would your two blades of grass avail you in Tur- 
key,” was the prompt reply. We make these observations to show 
that nothing is so well calculated to interest and excite the human 
mind as political speculations. 

Nor should we think too lightly of this spirit of inquiry even in 
its extravagancies and aberrations. There are doubtless many dis- 
coveries to make in olitical science, as there are without cuestion, 
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many evils to be eradicated or at least mitigated in the social state. 
This spirit of investigation does not exist in vain, and is not, or will 
not be, without its fruits. The visions of the last age, have become 
the realities of this, and opinions which are now deemed ab- 
surd and impracticable, may to-morrow be adopted with success. 
There was a time, and that not far back, when religious tolerance 
was deemed a heresy in politics as in religion, and the separation 
of Church and State, the complete freedom of the conscience from 
legal fetters, is a very modern doctrine, and even now but partially 
adopted. Let us hear all sides, and listen patiently to all opinions. 
Truth will be winnowed by discussion from the chaff of error, and 
what is good and sound will abide for the instruction and benefit of 
those who are to come after us. Let the fullest scope be given to 
human inguiry, even should it to a certain extent shake the admitted 
belief, and unsettle the existing ideas of men. ‘The attempt to fet- 
ter it but gives importance to error, and the force of resiliency to 
heresy. Much yet remains to be learned and done. There are 
still mysteries to be unravelled, and problems to be solved. We 
cannot feel much respect for him who can sit down and fold his 
hands in contentment with what has been achieved. It is true that 
in every state of society much evil will exist, much suffering will 
be inevitable. There will always be pangs which “neither kings 
nor laws can cure.’’ At all times men have, and in all times they 
will, suffer many evils and oppressions. He who thinks that insti- 
tutions can be contrived, which shall achieve the perfect happiness 
of mankind, is wofully mistaken, or rather labors under a fond 
delusion. It is the lot of human nature to suffer. “Man that is 
born of a woman hath but a short time to live, and is full of trouble.”’ 
But let not these melancholy reflections deter us from unwearying 
efforts to meliorate the condition of humanity. Much can be ac- 
complished, to which that which has already been done cannot 
compare in magnitude. There are all around us refreshing indica- 
tions of progress and improvement, and who will limit the march 
ofimprovement? A spirit of inquiry has been aroused throughout 
the civilized world, which is directed to the social amelioration of 
man. When Beccaria first published his work against excessive 
pains and penalties, the idea of abolishing capital punishment, for 
even minor offences, was deemed preposterous. Now there are 
flourishing States, where it has been wholly abandoned and with 
advantage. There was a time, and that not far back, when, in the 
words of a late writer, to rot in a jail for debt, was something 
more than a mere figure of speech. Now the public attention 
which has been turned seriously to the condition of prisons, has 
rendered them more efficient by reforming their abuses; and the 
abolition of incarceration for debt has become a popular idea, 
having even been partially determined upon in a country, where the 
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horrors of the Fleet and the Marshalsea have acquired a painful and 
odious celebrity which will be enduring as our language. 

We cite these few illustrations out of many which might be ad- 
duced. No man of a philanthropic spirit can look around him 
without seeing countless evils which it would be his earnest desire 
to mitigate or extirpate. There are hideous ulcers on the social 
body, which require the caustic and the knife of the political sur- 
geon,—ense recidenda. By day and by night the voice of lamen- 
tation is heard upon earth and ascendeth to heaven. Cruelty, op- 
pression, injustice, are yet rife in every land under the sun. What 
man who sympathizes with humanity, can traverse the streets of a 
crowded city, without having his feelings harrowed by scenes of the 
most revolting misery and injustice. He sees the palace confronted 
with the hovel; he witnesses superfluous wealth in actual contact 
with utter destitution. One man sits down to an Apician banquet, 
while another perishes at his threshold for the want of a crust of 
bread. “One treads upon the carpets of Persia or of Turkey, and 
burns the perfumes of the East in his vaulted halls,” while another 
dies on a dunghill. On the one hand riotous opulence, on the other 
abject misery; here the child of poverty driven to crime by the 
desperation of want; there the minions of luxury stimulated to 
vice by the very satiety of pleasure. We do not say that all these 
things can be remedied ; that these evils may be entirely cured; that 
the inequalities of fortune and the causes of vice and misery may 
be utterly extirpated. But we do say, that the man who can look 
and reflect on these things with indifference or without a yearning 
desire, if possible, to remedy, or at least palliate them, is of a soul- 
less and heartless nature. There is, then, much justification for 
those who are striving for social ameliorations which even if unat- 
tainable are humane in the intention, and desirable in the end; nor 
should we lightly discourage that spirit which busies itself in phi- 
lanthropic speculations.* 





* Let those who sneer at political philanthropy read the following extract from a 
late French work, a Treatise upon the Education of Mothers of Families, by M. 
Aimé Martin. “ The great misfortune of our villages is the degradation of women 
by the labors which belong to men. In their early infancy they drive the flocks and 
gather the harvest. While young girls, an instinct of coquetry, and the foresight of 
their mothers, banish them from the ruder fatigues of agriculture; but as soon as they 
are married every thing is changed ; they abandon the house and followtheir husbands 
into the fields. You see them bent to the earth like machines, or loaded with enor- 
mous burdens like beasts. There are provinces in France (I do not mean Africa ) 
where they are attached to the plough like the ox and the ass. Then their skin be- 
comes wrinkled, their features become masculine, and they fall into a premature de- 
crepitude more hideous than that of old age. But while they are performing the la- 
bors of the woman, (those labors which soften all others) they remain unknown or ne- 
glected. Nothing can be more dirty and more unhealthy than the interior of a cottage. 
Often, hens, ducks, and hogs dispute the possession of itsdamp soil. The door opens 
into the mud, and the windows, when there are any, open upon the dungheap. 
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But we deem it even fortunate for our republican system, and for 
the interests of freedom, that some ardent spirits exist who carry 
their ideas to the verge of extravagance. They invigorate and 
preserve the sacred flame which otherwise might become dim, or 
even extinct. Their enthusiasm animates those whose devotion 
might become sluggish from their absorption in sordid pursuits and 
material occupations. Their too ardent zeal serves as a check to 
restrain and counterbalance the opposite tendency to anti-liberal 
opinions which, under every form of government. exists in the very 
nature of many men. These opposing impulses, uke the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces, keep the body politic in its true and 
invariable orbit. If one man is a leveller in opinion, another is a 
monarchist in feeling, so that there is a counterbalancing weight on 
the other side. But it is chiefly upon the more sluggish mass of 
their own party that these radical democrats exert a salutary in- 
fluence. Let justice be done to those who are stigmatized by 
the title of Loco-Focos. Reviled as they have been, and made a 
very by-word by ignorant scoffers, the doctrines which they have 





“ Here it is, however, in a mudhole, like that of a savage, in the midst of the grunt- 
ing of animals, and their offensive exhalations, that every evening, two human be- 
ings come to rest themselves from their fatigues. Here, no one welcomes them; 
nothing agreeable meets their eyes; the table is empty and the hearth is cold. And 
here, too, other labors await the woman; and before thinking of her husband’s sup- 
per, and the care of her children, she must attend to the stable, and give food to the 
beasts. 

“* What a difference would there be if, abandoning to man the rude labors of the 
earth, and confining her own to the interior of the house, the woman, by her grace- 
ful foresight, had prepared every thing for the hour of return. The blaze would 
sparkle on the hearth; on the table, polished by her hands, would smoke the nutri- 
tious soup, and the high pyramids of chestnuts and potatoes bursting invitingly 
from their skins. The good housewife would then never be seen by her husband 
but in the midst of abundance, and surrounded by the smiling flock of her children, 
Thus, a genteel and easy life would become the life of a villager. But nothing 
gives him the idea of such happiness; he is ignorant of comfort, the charm of 
caresses, and even the power of love. His children tremble before him; his wife 
dreads the vigor of his arm. The adversary, and not the protector, of these feeble 
beings, he knows no law but force. The last reason of the peasant, in his cabin as 
well as the fields, is generally the weight of his fist. 

“Tf we are asked for examples, we will cite whole provinces, the richest as well as 
the poorest, of France. Perigord, where the women grovel in a state of dirt and 
degradation, which re-acts upon the whole family—Picardy and Limousin, where 
repulsed to the last degree as an inferior race, they serve their husbands at the table 
without ever placing themselves at their sides—Crisse, where they are mere ma- 
chines, beasts of burden and labor—Lower Brittany, finally, where the men, wo- 
men, and children, reduced to an almost savage state, pell mell in the same mud, eat 
the same black corn in the same manger with their sheep and swine. Every where 
the degradation of the woman is the proof of the brutality of the man. And every 
where the brutalization of the man is the re-action of the degradation of the woman. 
Such is the situation of the peasantry in almost the whole of civilized Europe.” 

And this is in la belle France, the land of gallantry; the renowned realm of chiv- 
alry! We think there is some room for improvement yet. 
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maintained, through evil report, are generally sound, and their prac- 
tice, with perhaps slight exceptions, would make the world, happier 
and better. They are democrats in earnest ; and their opinions, when 
freed from the exaggeration of passion, are those of enlightened 
philosophy. Their political doctrines are those of Jefferson, of 
Taylor, and of Madison; their financial opinions, those of all the 
accredited writers upon political economy. We have seen nothing 
in their proceedings, their speeches, and their resolutions, which, 
when fairly understood, with proper allowances, should excite the 
apprehensions of the most sober-minded republican. We speak 
now of what we have heard and read. They have been attacked 
by hard names and offensive calumnies; but their errors have not 
been pointed out, nor their reasons refuted. Their doctrine is 
simply that of equal rights; they are opposed to those monopolies 
and exclusive privileges which al] must admit are at variance with 
the fundamental principles of our Government. They wish to en- 
croach upon no man’s rights, to seize upon no man’s property ; but 
they insist upon a clear field and no favor. They wish to secure 
to industry its just reward; to the mouth of labor, the bread which 
its hands have earned. They feel that there is no security for 
honorable toil under the fluctuations of a vicious paper currency, 
which a distinguished Senator, the head and ornament of the Fede- 
ral party, has happily described to be the most successful of all 
inventions ‘‘to fatten the rich man’s field with the sweat of the 
poor man’s brow.”’ They see that practices and privileges have 
been permitted to grow up under our system, contradictory to its 
letter, and at war with its spirit. ‘They know that our institutions 
have not been suffered to work out those results which they should 
and can produce. They feel that the word of promise has been 
kept to the ear, but broken to the sense. They insist upon all] the 
consequences which can fairly be educed from the principles which 
are at the foundation of democratic liberty. With these convictions 
and feelings, is it astonishing that they should express themselves 
with earnestness, and in the heat of the conflict, as all men are 
prone to do, sometimes exaggerate their opinions? Is it surprising 
that the voice of passion should sometimes swell above that of 
reason, when they hear the most absurd opinions and infamous de- 
signs falsely ascribed to them by their oppressors, who, under this 
cloud of obloquy, would not only debar them from the recovery of 
their lost rights, but even add fresh manacles to their fettered limbs? 
Surely not. And if ever they should, in the frenzy of despera- 
tion, realize the pretended apprehensions of their cold-hearted ca- 
lumniators, who would be to blame, but those who, having first rob- 
bed them of their birth-right, outrage their feelings by adding insult 
to injury? But there is no fear of this. They will not fail to re- 
conquer their rights by more pacific measures. 
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It has been attempted to attach much odium to the, so called, radi- 
cal democrats for holding the doctrine of the revocability of charters. 
For this they have been called robbers and violators of the public 
faith. These are hard words, and should not be applied for slight 
causes. It is not our intention, in this paper, either to maintain or 
to combat the doctrine. Our purpose will be simply to show, that 
irrational and anti-social as it may appear, (to use one of the cant 
phrases of the day,) it is not original with these much vilified poli- 
ticians, but has been held by men who would give authority and 
do honor to any opinion. It is well known to have been a leading 
doctrine in the creed of Mr. Jefferson, who was wont indignantly 
to exclaim ‘‘ Can the dead bind the living?”’ It is recorded in every 
page of the profound works of John Taylor of Caroline, who 
treated the opposite opinion as both shocking to common sense and 
incompatible with the first principles of political freedom. It is 
recorded by a distinguished gentleman, that Mr. Madison, a short 
period before his death, spoke of this question as at least one of 
difficulty and doubt. The common fallacy, that a consideration in 
the shape of a bonus converts a charter into an inviolable contract, 
as if the essential character of a great political question could be 
altered by the intentional addition of something foreign and adsci- 
titious, we regard as infinitely more absurd than almost any doctrine 
attributed to the Loco-Focos. If the converse of the opinion held 
by them could find no more specious grounds, the solution of the 
problem would not present much difficulty. In England, the Whig 
or Liberal party have always held, and sometimes carried into 
effect, the doctrine which is called radical with us. The debates 
on the East India and Bank questions, particularly the speeches of 
Mr. Fox, will be found ample vouchers for this statement. Lately, 
in the British Parliament, the discussion of the abolition of the 
Negro Apprenticeship raised a similar question, and it is singular 
to observe the almost unanimity with which it was maintained that 
a great political and moral measure, affecting such extensive rights 
and interests, could not be regarded in the narrow point of view of 
a mere contract. This consideration, it was alleged, might give 
an equitable claim for compensation, but by no means fetter the 
hands of Parliament. We may mention, also, that the American 
politicians who take this view of the charter question, have been 
most unfairly treated. They have been accused of intending con- 
fiscation and robbery, and the fact has been studiously concealed 
that they have uniformly contemplated, not only a return of the 
bonus, when a consideration has been paid, but even a reasonable 
allowance for the damages or loss that may be inflicted by the re- 
vocation of the privilege. It may be stated further, that in those 
cases where the State, in granting bank charters especially, has re- 
served the right of revocation, the stock has not been considered 
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less desirable, or the investment less safe. There is an entire re- 
liance upon the public faith and honor, and the only effect of the 
precaution, which is certainly a salutary one, is to put the com- 
panies upon their good behaviour. We repeat, it has not been our 
intention here to discuss this question, or take part with either 
side, but merely to show that the opinion of the popular party is 
not quite so irrational, so unsustained by high authority, or so novel, 
as is commonly supposed. On the subject of chartered immunities 
it may be well to observe, that even in Great Britain the Tory Lord 
Liverpool, when Premier, declared in his place in Parliament, that 
the day of monopolies had gone by. This was Loco-Focoism in 
high places, indeed. 

We now come to the greatest humbug of all, to employ a term 
which seems to be stereotyped upon the lips of our adversaries, we 
mean the panic about agrarianism. We find it very hard to be- 
lieve that any body can feel serious apprehensions on this score. 
The community doctrine is so absurd, and its execution so imprac- 
ticable, that to make it an object of serious refutation, is to give it 
too much importance. It is an impossible theory. The agrarians 
of Rome, from whom we have the name, were not agrarians in 
the modern sense of the word. They did not demand a general 
division of property, but the restoration of the public domain to 
those to whom it had originally belonged; who had won it by their 
valor, and from whom it had been fraudulently alienated. It was 
for the recovery, not the destruction, of property that the Gracchi 
strove; it wasin defence of the vested rights of original possession 
that they perished. The ancient agrarians, then, were anti-agra- 
rian as the word is now understood. In fact no attempts upon a 
large scale have ever been made to carry out this speculation, except 
in the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, or some other founder of 
imaginary commonwealths. In the popular commotions of igno- 
rant ages, the general spoil has been sometimes held out as a stimu 
lus to an infuriated mob, but never, we imagine, as a principle of 
permanent political organization. In that furious insurrection of 
the common people in France, known as La Jacquerie, and in some 
other popular outbreaks, some vague ideas of the kind may have 
prevailed, but the unreasoned chronicles which we have of these 
remote events, do not enable us to estimate with accuracy their 
causes or their objects. One thing seems to be clear, that they 
were sudden outbreaks of the poorer sort of people, excited by 
accidental perhaps slight causes, against long and grievous op- 
pressions. The obsequious chroniclers tell the tale of power 
reeking with triumph. We should like to hear both sides. If 
ever there was a revolution which gave birth to the wildest phanta- 
sies and the most visionary projects, it was that of France. All 
the elements and materials of the political fabric, were thrown back 
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intochaos. No prejudice however hoary with antiquity was spared, 
no opinion however fortified by authority was respected; no right 
however legalized by the sanction of ages was sacred—save that 
of property. Neither religion nor morals was unviolated by the 
thorough-going reformers of this terrible epoch; the sacred bond 
of marriage, that strongest ligament of human society, was rudely 
torn asunder. Titanlike, they scaled the very heavens with impi- 
ous defiance. Yet the sanctity of possession was respected; and if 
the estates of men were often cruelly confiscated and for trivial rea- 
sons, it was never on the ground thatall men atall times were equal- 
ly entitled to property in the earth, in its fruits, and those of indus- 
try. That which withstood a Marat, a Robespierre, and a Danton, 
has not much to fear from “Slamm, Bang & Co.” The fact is 
that property is the foundation of civilized society, as marriage is 
of domestic morals. To talk about society without the basis of in- 
dividual possession, is to talk about morality without the existence 
of the conjugal tie. In the wildest state man has property in his 
implements of war and of the chase: while yet nomadic he re- 
cognizes individual right in his horses and cattle; and civilized so- 
ciety, from its most incipient agricultural condition, is as much an 
aggregation of possessions as of individuals or families. 

The fallacy at the foundation of the community doctrine is this, 
that it contemplates the earth without taking into view the addition- 
al value bestowed upon it by the industry of man. Without the 
improvement which labor has bestowed upon it, this world would 
be a barren waste or a rank wilderness. What were the posses- 
sion of a continent, without the application of agriculture and the 
arts? Itis labor which gives nearly all its value to the earth; the 
industry of man which does much more for him, than all the boun- 
ties of nature. It is the opinion of some political economists, De 
Tracy among the rest, that all value is derived from labor, and no 
one will deny, that it proceeds chiefly from that source. To talk, 
then, about the original and indefeasible right of all men to the earth 
is to forget the fact, that it owes its wealth and its worth to the in- 
dustry of man, which is chiefly stimulated by, nay, which would 
not have been exerted without the existence of individual posses- 
sion. There can certainly be no universal claim by nature or origi- 
nal right, to houses and furniture, and manufactured products, and 
the improvement of agriculture, even if it were conceded, as it re- 
gards the mere soil, which would not however, be very desirable 
without the labor by which it has been cultivated and adorned. 
Now, it is only individual possession, and the right of testamentary 
transmission of property, which has induced or can impel men to 
make those untiring exertions which have converted the rude gifts 
of nature into the products of subsistence, the means of comfort, 
the commodities of luxury, and the refinements of civilization. 
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Even, then, conceding the original right of every one to the earth, as 
it came from the hands of the Creator, this has, ever since the origin 
of human society been merged by silent and irresistible compact into 
the more important and indispensable privileges of individual pos- 
session. This is the oldest and highest of all prescriptive titles. 
What is the state of man by nature, it is hard to say. All our spe- 
culations and reasonings must regard him as a gregarious animal, 
and have reference to the social state in which he has existed from 
the earliest traditions, and which alone comes within the purview 
of political science. 

But it is rather too late in the day to proclaim these trite truisms. 
It is vain, too, to vindicate them, because people who do not at once 
recognize their conclusions, are not to be addressed by reason. The 
community doctrine has not the poor merit of originality or even 
novelty. It has always been a seductive idea, when sincerely enter- 
tained, to weak and amiable minds. The speculations of the ancient 
philosophy are full of it; and if early christianity, fresh from the 
precepts of its divine founder, “had all things in common,” the 
practicability of the doctrine in the present age of the world, seems 
incompatible with the erring instincts of humanity. The anabaptists 
of Germany and other sects attempted it on a small scale and in a mo- 
dified shape, but with poor success. Among these are the Moravians. 
We know not how their political microcosm has fared in Germany, 
but in this country, they have been already compelled to abandon, 
in a great measure, the principle. ‘The example of the Shakers will 
scarcely be appealed to for its support, since it would furnish an 
equally strong argument for the possibility of eradicating the strong- 
est of the natural instincts. This brings to mind an anecdote of 
one of the popes, who when told by a cardinal with a dismal face, 
that a sect whose principal tenet was the injunction of celibacy had 
sprung up, and threatened the very existence of the hierarchy, 
coolly observed, “don’t be alarmed, senza amore non si riusce, 
without love it is impossible to succeed.”” The wild theories of St. 
Simonianism were almost too extravagant for apprehension, and too 
ephemeral for notice. The homely experiment of Rapp, and the 
more philosophical scheme of Owen, have terminated, the one in 
litigation, the other in abandonment. Folly, like dulness, never 
dies. As long as the world lasts these projects will be revived 
by the dupers or the duped, only to perish and be born again. They 
are founded upon an appeal to undying principles and feelings in 
human nature. These might be easily indicated and illustratec, but 
we have not time nor space for the task. Human commonwealths 
must be constructed with different materials from “the ants’ repub- 
lic and the realm of bees.”’ 

If agrarianism be an universal absurdity, how much more is it so 
in this country, where land is so cheap, and many millions of un- 
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appropriated territory render possession so accessible to all. Even 
the accumulated wages of labor soon consolidate themselves into 
property of some kind, and it is rare to meet with a man who is 
not, has not been, or will not be, the owner of land or a house. In 
such circumstances men find it much easier, as it is more natural, 
to acquire property than to make war upon it. ‘That the imputa- 
tion is peculiarly unjust, as applied to the democratic party, is ob- 
vious from the fact, that its strength lies chiefly in the yeomanry of 
the country, who are almost to a man property holders; while the 
opposite influence has always been most potent in cities, where the 
class of mere proletaries is chiefly to be found. Again, to show 
that the tendency is rather in the opposite direction, or the danger 
from the other quarter, it must have struck every one, that as soon 
as the Opposition succeeded in propagating extensively the belief 
that the Administration was hostile to the rights of property, it was 
left in a minority, and it is only recovering its predominance by 
dint of disproving the accusation. We would ask, too, whether 
the republican leaders are, from character and position, more open 
to the imputation of being adverse to order, industry, and property, 
than other members of the community? Look, for example, at the 
present Administration, and acknowledge if it be possible to find 
men who, from their habits, principles, and possessions, present 
stronger guarantees against the suspicion of holding these wild and 
anti-social opinions ? 

But we must bring this discussion to a close. It is the more 
useless, because the imputation of agrarianism to any fragment, 
even, of the republican party, is false as it is ridiculous. We have 
yet to see the democrat who deserves the title. The accusation is 
unfounded, gratuitous, calumnious. The allegation is not made 
with sincerity. Why labor to convince those who have no con- 
victions? The republican creed is clear and simple. It is the re- 
tention of as much individual liberty as is consistent with the secu- 
rity of each and the general harmony. It respects the persons, the 
rights, the property, nay, the very prejudices, of all. It legislates 
not for individuals or classes, but for the whole. It recognises no 
political distinction or superiority. It leaves to men the control of 
their own actions and pursuits, in as far as they do not encroach upon 
the rights of others. The tastes, the habits, the fashions of the 
citizen, it does not interfere with, much less attempt to regulate or 
enforce. It permits society to arrange itself by its own volitions, 
and leaves the associations of its members to their respective elec- 
tive affinities. . It recognises no exclusive privileges, no selfish mo- 
nopolies; but embraces all with indiscriminate protection. The 
democratic creed may be summed up in this brief formula. As 
little government as possible; that little emanating from, and con- 
trolled by, the people; and uniform in its application to all. 
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PAPINEAU. 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


“ The charges against me are all of one kind, that I have pushed the principles of 
justice and benevolence too far,—further than a cautious policy would warrant; 
and further than the opinions of many would go along with me. In every acci- 
dent which may happen through life—in pain, in sorrow, in depression, and dis- 
tress—lI will call to mind this accusation, and be comforted.”—Epmunp Burke, 

Avy! let the mean, the grov’ling, brand thy name ! 
*T will swell thy lofty triumph. Such may bow 
Like supple reed before the breath of power, 
But though it whispered round thee bland and sweet, 
Thou wouldst not heed the tempter.—Then it came 
As with a tempest’s rush on thee and thine, 
But all unmoved thou didst abide the shock. 
On honor’s rock thy soul was rifted deep, 
And storm might how] around, but ne’er o’erthrow. 
Unwavering champion of thy country’s cause, 
Shrink never from thy high and glorious task, 
Till free, self-governed, from the stranger’s thrall 
Released, a young Republic shall arise, 
Star-crowned, amid the nations, and shall hail 
With praise and blessing her tried patriot’s name. 
Still at the altar of blest Freedom stand,— 
Fearless and spotless, its high minister, — 
And tend the sacred fire thy hand hath lit, 
Till it shall flame to heaven, that beacon-light, 
Kindling with its own glow each patriot heart. 
What though a cloud now hides it from the view 
Of the proud “Sons of Liberty,” still they feel 
*Tis all undimm’d and pure, and yet shall guide 
To free and equal rights. 


That altar’s fire! 
Each patriot shall guard it—all who love 
Justice and mercy press to heap the pile,— 
And earth’s nobility, who will not bow 
Opinion’s neck beneath the foot of power, 
Shall stir the flame. And may it not be fann’d 
By woman’s feeble breath, since in her heart 
Ful] many a chord thrills deeply at thy name! 

Ausany, 12th February, 1838. 
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THAYENDANEGEA.* 


PRE-EMINENT among the Indians of the United States, during 
the whole period of our colonial history, were the confederated 
tribes of the Mohawks, Oneidas, Cayugas, Onondagas, and Sene- 
cas, by the French commonly called the Iroquois, and by the Eng- 
lish the Five Nations, and afterwards, the Six Nations, in conse- 
quence of the accession of the Tuscaroras to the league. 

When the French entered Canada, they found these Indians where 
Montreal now stands, and engaged in war with a neighboring tribe 
called the Adisondocs. This war continued, with sundry vicissi- 
tudes, until the Iroquois proved at length victorious, and the power 
of the Adisondocs was completely broken; but meanwhile the 
Iroquois saw fit, or perhaps were compelled by the operations of 
the French, to recede along the St. Lawrence towards Lake Onta- 
rio, by reason of which that part of the river St. Lawrence bore 
the name of Iroquois, preserved in the treaty of 1783, in the defi- 
nition of the boundaries of the United States on the side of Canada. 
Establishing the seat of their power in the region of the Lakes 
Ontario and Erie, the Iroquois drove before them the less energetic, 
or less powerful bands which previously occupied the country, and 
spread themselves or their authority and influence south and west 
over an extensive territory, which now comprehends New York, 
Western Pennsylvania, and most of Ohio. This great movement 
of the Iroquois, displacing the tribes immediately in contact with 
them, which tribes again pressed upon, and displaced, others 
beyond, diffused far and wide a knowledge of the warlike bands 
whose advance originated the general disturbance of preéxisting 
relations. Among the remotest Indians of New England, the Mo- 
hawk was a name of terror. The fugitive Hurons and Ottowas 
bore the name and the fame of the Iroquois inland to the Sioux of 
the Upper Mississippi. But that, which above all other things dis- 
tinguished the Five Nations, and which, probably, more than their 
superiority in courage and prowess, enabled them to overpower so 
many hostile tribes, was their political organization. In general, 
the Indians of North America have been so utterly savage as not 
to possess enough either of municipal or political organization to 
enable them to act together efliciently for any Jength of time, as 
tribes; and still less have their scattered bands been capable of as- 
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sociating together permanently in great masses, for objects either of 
defence or of conguest, in opposition to a common foe. Occasion- 
ally, and for temporary objects, they have been held in league 
awhile, by the talents of a Pontiac, or a Tecumseh; but these 
have been exceptions to the general rule. The Senecas, Ononda- 
gas, Mohawks, Oneidas, and Cayugas, on the contrary, exhibited 
the rudiments of a well constituted and stable confederacy, each 
tribe having its own separate usages and interior government, but 
all, for a long period, conducting great undertakings in concert, for 
the common good. From union they derived the strength and 
spirit by and through which they vanquished or overawed the 
other Indian tribes; and in the same way they secured and retain- 
ed the respect of the Europeans of New York and of Canada, with 
whom, by their geographical position, they were perpetually brought 
in contact. Ata very early date, they became the allies of the Eng- 
lish of New York against their common enemy, the French of Cana- 
da; and were, of course, active in the border wars of the northern 
frontier; and thus they continued, until the war of independence, 
which divided their friends, divided them, and led to the dissolution, 
in effect, of their confederacy, and the downfall of their power. 

Thayendanegea, by birth a Mohawk, and of the tribe which, 
by the custom of the Six Nations, usually furnished the war-chief, 
had borne arms in the French and Indian wars, and other frontier 
transactions prior to the Revolution; and when the war of the 
Revolution broke out, sided with the English, and served them ef- 
ficiently in the numerous incursions and detached conflicts of 
which our northwestern settlements were the scene for nearly 
twenty years. We say twenty years; for neither the hostilities 
of the Indians, nor indeed those of Great Britain, ceased until 
Wayne's victory subdued and humbled the former, and compel- 
led the latter to surrender the frontier posts which, in violation of 
the treaty of Paris, she had so long retained, and to desist for a 
while from open machinations against our peace. During this 
period, then, Thayendanegea, as principal chief of the Mohawks, 
and of such others of the Six Nations as adhered to the same 
cause, was the active and indefatigable ally of England, and enemy 
of the United States; and his name, coupled with so many remi- 
niscences of savage cruelty, of which he was the real or supposed 
instigator and agent, has descended to our times invested with a 
bad eminence of peculiar infamy. 

It is distinctive of the North American savages to follow usages 
of war at once cowardly and ferocious; to prowl around the soli- 
tary house, and massacre its defenceless inmates; to shun fair en- 
counters in the open field; to burn, destroy, and lay waste, in sheer 
vindictiveness, or wanton malice; to slaughter women and children 
with unrelenting blood-thirstiness; and to glory in carrying off the 
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scalps of sucking babes, equally as those of manful opponents won 
in the heat of battle. Now that these things have passed away 
from our own doors—from the immediate neighbourhood of so 
large a part of the population of the United States—much sickly 
sentimentality is wasted upon the men whose only pride is in the 
perpetration of such deeds; and whom, thus far, neither persuasion 
nor example has been able to reclaim from their inveterate habits 
of dissolute idleness in time of peace, and unmitigated barbarism 
in time of war. 

As the leader of some of the fierce bands armed against us by 
Great Britain at that period, Thayendanegea, we repeat, by his 
English name of Brandt, has come down to us, in the histories of 
that day, and in the tales of border tradition, the object of execra- 
tion, and of horror. Notoriously and unquestionably, he was a 
commissioned leader of the Indian auxiliaries of Great Britain, 
commanding a portion of those troops the mere employment of 
which at all was justly stigmatized then, and ever since, as deeply 
disgraceful to the mother country. Pe was known to have been 
present, as war-chief of the Mokawks, in numerous scenes of mas- 
sacre and carnage. In his case, as in that of other commanders, 
common fame, whether rightfully or not, held him responsible for 
the savage acts of his savage followers. Al] the contemporaneous 
accounts concurred in imputing to him the traits of character com- 
mon to his race and his position; or as Mr. Stone himself says: 
“In the meagre sketches of his life hitherto published, although an 
occasional redeeming virtue has been allowed by some, anecdotes of 
treachery and blood have been introduced, to sustain the imputed dis- 
position of relentless ferocity ;’’ and we may add, that with all the 
light that Mr. Stone, a most friendly biographer, and the family of 
the subject, have been able to throw upon the question, too many 
of those ‘“‘anecdotes of treachery and blood” are, in point of fact, 
undenied, and undeniable. And Campbell, in the well remembered 
passage of Gertrude of Wyoming, has expressed the ideas concern- 
ing Thayendanegea, handed down to us by our fathers. Outalissi, 


the Oneida chief, speaks: 


“* But this is not the time,’—he started up, 
And smote his breast with woe-denouncing hand,— 
‘This is no time to fill the joyous cup ;— 
‘The Mammoth comes,—the foe, the monster Brandt, 
‘ With all his howling, desolating, band ;— 

These eyes have seen their blade, and burning pine, 
‘ Awake at once and silence half your land.— 
* Red is the cup they drink, but not with wine: 
* Awake, O wretch! to night, or see no morrow shine! 
‘Scorning to wield the hatchet for his tribe, 
‘’Gainst Brandt himself I went to battle forth: 

‘ Accursed Brandt!’” 
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This notorious personage is the subject of Mr. Stone’s work, or 
rather, in the execution of the original purpose of preserving the 
memory of the great number of interesting events, of which the 
Indian country of New York, and especially the valley of the Mo- 
hawk, was the theatre, Mr. Stone adopted the plan of associating 
the history of those events with an account of the life of Thayen- 
danegea. Though called the ‘ Life of Joseph Brandt,’ it is, there- 
fore, a much more extensive and important work; including, in 
part, as the title page indicates, ‘the border wars of the American 
Revolution, and sketches of the Indian campaigns of Generals 
Harman, St. Clair, and Wayne, and other matters connected with 
the Indian relations of the United States and Great Britain.’ In- 
deed, these ‘ other matters’—other, that is, than the life of Brandt— 
occupy the chief part of the work, and are of the greatest value, 
and ihe more permanent historical interest; and we should have 
been better pleased with the work, if Thayendanegea had been a 
less prominent figure in the piece. He was, it is true, the most 
conspicuous Indian of that time, and that section of the country ; 
he performed the acts of blood proper to such an auxiliary; but 
his condition was that of a simple captain, as he himself states, 
(vol. ii. pp. 408,) in the British service; he played a secondary 
and subordinate part in the great drama, of which he is here made 
the hero; and he is thus lifted into an apparent position of rela- 
tive importance, altogether undeserved by him, or any other of the 
savage instruments of the vengeance of England against her revolt- 
ed colonies. 

We object, in general, to the posthumous canonization, which a 
misdirected sympathy, as we think, and erroneous impression of 
the facts, is so prone to bestow on every savage, who like Thayen- 
danegea, or Oseola, happens to distinguish himself by peculiar 
ferocity 6r activity, against our own people, and our own blood. 
And, in the particular case before us, we see that the effect of 
making Thayendanegea the hero of a work of this magnitude, has 
been to seduce Mr. Stone into an over-estimate of the personal 
character of Brandt, and of his importance in history. Thus it is, 
we conceive, that much ingenuity and acuteness are expended, in 
several instances, in the attempt, on the one side, to disclose the 
mind, or the hand of Thayendanegea, and to do him honor, in con- 
nection with great affairs, wherein his participation is either purely 
conjectural or imaginary, and wholly subordinate ; and, on the other, 
to free him from the generally received imputation of odium in refe- 
rence to smaller events within his appropriate scope and sphere. 
This we think to have been a fault of arrangement or plan, which, 
though it may not impair the general interest of the work, and may, 
perhaps, add to it, is nevertheless a defect, because it is injurious 
to symmetry of design, and because it introduces questionable facts, 
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and still more questionable conclusions, into a book whose value 
and attractiveness will give to it an extensive currency, and which, 
from the novelty and original sources of much of its contents, will 
possess great intrinsic historical importance. 

At the same time, Mr. Stone has explored successfully, a rich 
and productive mine of facts. The valley of the Mohawk, and 
the contiguous country west of it, was the seat of the Five Na- 
tions. There the French and English so often met, negotiated, 
and made war. There it was that the Five Nations, the Romans 
of the new world, as Caldero grandiloquently calls them, displayed 
their eloquence and their bravery, elicited by the conflicting rela- 
tions of their European neighbours of Canada and New York. 
There, in the long contest of the Revolution, and in the Indian 
wars which followed, were manifested all the traits of courage, 
hardihood, perseverance, enterprise, intelligence, and patriotism, 
which distinguished our own forefathers; and the sagacity, forti- 
tude, physical endurance, fierceness, and blood-guiltiness, of the 
savages around them. Vindictive expeditions of the expatriated 
tories, wasting with fire and sword the country they had abandon- 
ed; operations of the inhabitants for the defenee of their homes, and 
the support of their independence; and all the vicissitudes of bat- 
tle, captivity, and thrilling adventure, belong to the local history 
of that region. In addition to which, during the Revolution, it 
was the scene of many, among the most remarkable acts and bril- 
liant enterprises, on a large scale, of the national forces of Eng- 
land and of the United Colonies. All these things render the tract 
of country in question, peculiarly rich in historical incident. Mr. 
Stone having spent some of his early years in the valley of the 
Mohawk, in the midst of localities marked by such interesting 
events, and of those who had acted and suffered in them, was 
prompted, in the process of time, to conceive the idea of collect- 
ing and preserving the papers, letters, and fleeting recollections, 
appertaining to the past, ere they should pass into oblivion with 
the generation in whose possession, or memory, those original ele- 
ments of history subsisted; and the present work, covering only 
the latter part of the period of his researches, is the result of that 
design; a life of Sir William Johnson, the celebrated English 
agent among the Indians of New York, being promised, which 
shall narrate the events of the former part of that period, anterior 
to the Revolutionary war. 

In the prosecution of this task, the author, in addition to the mat- 
ter previously in print, has had the use of a great mass of manu- 
script materials, consisting of journals, letters, and other papers, of 
many of the distinguished men of that day, including those of Ge- 
neral James Clinton, of General Gansevoort, of Sir William John. 
son, and of Brandt himself, preserved by his family in Canada. 
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Connected with the local history, which Mr. Stone has derived 
from the sources indicated, or from the communications of living 
persons, he has introduced from time to time sketches of the ge- 
neral history of the Revolution. While the effect of this may have 
been to render the contents somewhat multifarious, it has given the 
work a more diversified interest, by means of the great variety of 
incident and of personal adventure which it brings to relieve the 
graver events of war and policy. 

Without entering into all these topics, which the limits of an Ar- 
ticle like the present forbid, and reserving the liberty of recurring 
again, in a future Second Article, to this interesting work, we will 
endeavour to throw together, in a continuous narrative, the princi- 
pal traits in the life and character of Thayendanegea. 

Mr. Stone labours to show that Thayendanegea was a full-blooded 
Mohawk, and the son of a Sachem; whose name, as communicated 
to him by the chief’s family, was Teho-wagh-wen-ga-ragh-k win. 
This reputed father is said to have died in the infancy of his son; 
and the mother having afterwards married an Indian called Brandt, 
her son grew up with the name of Joseph Brandt. The old popular 
tradition, however, made him a half-blood. His being the grand- 
son of one of the Mohawk chiefs who visited England in 1710, 
proves nothing as to his father, because the chieftaincy in that tribe 
descends through the female exclusively. The point is not impor- 
tant except as bearing upon the capacity of the Indian for cultiva- 
tion and improvement in the arts of civilized life; it being notorious 
that very many of those Indians, at the present time, who have 
risen above the mass are half-breeds. Who Teho-wagh-wen-ga- 
ragh-kwin was, does not distinctly appear. Mr. Stone conjectures 
that he may be the same person with a Mohawk Indian frequently 
mentioned in Sir William Johnson’s papers, as an intimate of his, 
by the name of Nickus Brant; and yet he informs us that the tradi- 
tion in the family of Thayendanegea corresponds with the received 
idea, that he derived the name of Brandt, not from his own father, 
but from his mother’s second husband. On the whole, little on this 
point is certain, except that he was born in 1742, of a Mohawk wo- 
man, the daughter, perhaps, of a Sachem, and that his mother re- 
turned from a distant expedition among the Miamis and Wyandots 
of the Ohio, with two infant children, one of them Thayendanegea, 
and the other a daughter commonly called Molly Brandt, whom Sir 
William Johnson afterwards took into his family as his wife, though 
probably without a formal marriage. This connection laid the foun- 
dation of the fortunes of Thayendanegea. Sir William Johnson 
became his patron, employed him frequently in military and civil 
business among the Indians, caused him to be placed at the Moor 
charity school in Lebanon, Connecticut, under the charge of Dr. 
Wheelock, and thus prepared him, by education, employments, as- 
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sociation with the English, and his own countenance, to rise in due 
time to be head chief of the Mohawks. 

We first hear of Thayendanegea in the field, at the age of thir- 
teen, under Sir William Johnson, at the battle of Lake George in 
1755; and again, in the Niagara campaign in 1759. Between this 
time and the year 1762, but for how long precisely does not appear, 
he was at the Moor school in Lebanon. In 1762 we find him act- 
ing as interpreter, with Mr. Smith, a missionary among the Mo- 
hawks. In 1763, he accompanied an expedition against Pontiac, 
and the Indians of the upper lakes. During the long interval of 
peace which followed the conquest of Canada by the English, oc- 
casional notices occur of Thayendanegea, residing at Canajoharie, 
one of the castles of his tribe, and greatly esteemed by the mis- 
sionaries and other English who visited the Mohawk country, for 
his comparative cultivation, his decent life, his adoption of chris- 
tianity, and his endeavors to civilize and convert his countrymen. 
He continued, also, in frequent association with Sir William John- 
son and his family; and after the death of Sir William, in 1774, he 
became the secretary of Colonel Guy Johnson, the son-in-law of 
Sir William, and his successor in the post of English superintendent 
of the Indians of New York. 

When the troubles between Great Britain and the Colonies be- 
gan, and the spirit of resistance to the measures of the mother 
country spread from Massachusetts to the other Colonies, the 
Whigs of western New York found themselves in a peculiar try- 
ing and critical position. They were surrounded by Indians, and 
in the midst of them were many loyalists, some of whom, the 
Johnsons especially, possessed great influence. Sir William had 
enjoyed much personal popularity as well as official power. His 
son, Sir John Johnson, his sons-in-law, Colonel Guy Johnson and 
Colonel Daniel Claus, had succeeded to his estates, his rank, and 
his official employments; for while Guy Johnson was made Indian 
agent, Sir John obtained his father’s commission of brigadier-gene- 
ral of the militia. They were actively supported by the Butlers, 
another family of great wealth and influence in their neighbourhood. 
Both parties, whigs and loyalists, looked with anxiety to the future 
movements of the Indians, and endeavoured to gain their good will. 
The Oneidas and Tuscaroras, it soon appeared, were favorably dis- 
posed towards the Colonies, under the influence of their celebrated 
missionary, Mr. Kirkland; or at least would not take up arms in 
behalf of England. But the Mohawks, part of which tribe lived 
in Canada, the Cayugas, and many others of the Indians of the 
Six Nations, sided with Great Britain. Among the circumstances, 
which led to this, the public relation of the Johnsons to the Indi- 
ans, and the habitual deference they had thus acquired, was un- 
doubtedly the principal one; but another was the alliance of the 
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family with the Mohawks, through Molly Brandt, the wife of Sir 
William—in all but the forms of law—and through her brother, 
Thayendanegea. Aided by the latter, Colonel Johnson intrigued 
continually with the Indians, in anticipation of war, and when the 
war commenced, he, with Colonel John Butler, his son Walter N. 
Butler, and Thayendanegea, retired into Canada to raise forces. 
Thayendanegea assisted at several Indian councils in the course 
of this period; and finally, at a council held in Montreal, in July, 
1775, at which Generals Carleton and Haldimanit were present, he, 
at their instigation, together with a large number cf chiefs and war- 
riors who accompanied him, enlisted in good earnest in the war 
against the Colonies. 

We pause a moment only to remark, that it was the anxious wish, 
and endeavour of the Continental Congress, as it was of the United 
States at a subsequent period, that neither English nor Americans 
should enlist the Indians in their contests. Congress exhorted the 
Indians to stand neuter, and to continue their ordinary pursuits, 
without engaging for, or against, either party. This humane pur- 
pose was defeated by England, who set the example of arousing 
the savages against us; and notwithstanding numerous efforts on 
our part to produce a different state of things, has persisted from 
that day to this in her unhallowed policy, to the destruction of the 
Indians themselves, and the perpetual dishonor of the English 
name. 

Previously to actually taking the field, however, Thayendanegea 
visited England, early in the year 1776; but for what precise ob- 
ject, does not appear. Having returned, he was preseut, it would 
seem, at the affair of the Cedars, in May, 1776; for though he is 
not mentioned by any of the old books as active in that affair, yet 
he is known to have been of the party of Indians engaged there, 
because, after the surrender of Major Sherburne, he exerted him- 
self to aid in saving the life of Captain McKinstry, one of the 
American prisoners. In the following year, Thayendanegea led a 
band of Indians across the country to the Susquehannah; and had 
an interview with General Herkimer, at Unadilla; but, without 
committing any serious hostilities, drew off his men to Oswego, 
where Sir John Johnson, and Colonel John Butler, were concentra- 
ting a force of Indians and Tories. This was an ominous conjunc- 
tion. Neither the officers nor the men of the regular British army, 
had, in general, any inducement to carry on the contest otherwise 
than according to the ordinary usages of war. But the Indians 
employed by them were Indians still—savages, in spirit and con- 
duct. And the refugee English, compelled to abandon their pro- 
perty and their homes, in consequence of their loyalty or their at- 
tachment to Great Britain, many of them irritated by insults as well 
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as by losses and by exile, carried into the war the fierce passions 
of men seeking for personal vengeance. 

The forces at Oswego were destined to advance upon the Mo- 
hawk country, under Colonel St. Leger, simultaneously with the 
march of General Burgoyne, by Lake Champlain, and to form a 
junction with the latter at Albany. Scouting parties of the Indians 
preceded St. Leger. The Six Nations were now divided, and in 
arms, some for one party, and some for the other, and the great 
council fire in the Onondaga country was extinguished. St. Leger 
laid siege to Fort Schuyler. The Provincials, upon learning the 
approach of the Royalists, prepared to meet them; and the conse- 
quence was the battle of Oriskany, fought on the sixth of August, 
1777, in which, after a desperate engagement, the Provincials re- 
mained masters of the field, though with the loss of their brave 
commander, General Herkimer, and many of his followers. Thay- 
endanegea commanded the Mohawk and other British Indians in 
this battle, and they suffered severely. Colonel St. Leger con- 
tinued to press the siege of Fort Schuyler, however, for several 
weeks, when he was obliged, by intelligence of the alleged ad- 
vance of a large body of troops, under General Arnold, to retreat 
from before Fort Schuyler, and endeavour to join the main army by 
another route. 

While the defeat and surrender of General Burgoyne, in October, 
broke the power of the British on this side of the St. Lawrence 
and the lakes, and freed the country from hostile expeditions on a 
great scale, the inhabitants suffered the more from the partisan in- 
cursions of the vindictive Indians and Tories. During the residue 
of the war, Thayendanegea and his Indians, often, in conjunction 
with the Butlers, were, year after year, perpetually engaged in 
harassing the western settlements of New York and Pennsylvania. 
What Mr. Stone says of his operations in 1778, will apply to the 
subsequent years. 


“Wherever a blow could be struck to any advantage, Joseph Brandt was sure to 
be there. Frequently, moreover, were there instances in which individuals, and even 
whole families in the outskirts of the settlements, disappeared, without any know- 
ledge on the part of those who were left, that an enemy had been near them. The 
smoking ruins of their dwellings, the charred bones of the dead, were the only testi- 
monials of the cause of the catastrophe, until the return of a captive, or the dis- 
closures of some prisoner taken from the foe, furnished more definite information.” 


Mr. Stone adds: *“ But there is no good evidence that Brandt 
was himself a participator in secret murders, or attacks upon iso- 
lated individuals or families.’’ This remark is a singular sequel to 


‘the charred bones” and “the smoking ruins,’”’ and the other evi- 
dences of midnight massacre, just before described. If Thayen- 
danegea is to have all the honors of being ‘The Great Captain of 
the Six Nations,” and if, in that capacity, he for years conducted a 
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war of massacre, private vengeance, and midnight pillage, it avails 
little to show that here and there, he rescued a prisoner from the 
hatchets of his Mohawks. Nor are we to abstain from condemn- 
ing him, and wait until women and children, massacred in their 
beds, or burnt in the conflagration of their dwellings, shall arise 
from the grave to bear witness against their murderers, and to give 
“‘vood evidence that Brandt was himself a participator.” Our au- 
thor himself says: ‘Wherever a blow could be struck to any ad- 
vantage, Joseph Brandt was sure to be there.”” Very well. When 
did his Mohawks ever strike any blow voluntarily except from am- 
bush, or in midnight surprises, with peaceful cultivators, and help- 
less women massacred or made captive, and burning hamlets and 
villages to mark the presence of the savage foe? Thayendanegea, 
we cheerfully admit, was superior to the rest of his tribe in culti- 
vation, and in civilized tastes and tendencies, and various well au- 
thenticated instances of his humanity are adduced by Mr. Stone; 
but it is impossible for the ‘‘ Captain of the Six Nations,” their war- 
chief in all the operations of the war, to shake from his skirts the 
guilt of the long series of enormities perpetrated by them in New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

We have not space to go over the particulars of all these fron- 
tier outrages, or do more, for the most part, than simply to enume- 
rate them, dwelling only on two or three of the most important. 

Early in 1778, Thayendanegea burned and wasted the settlement 
of Springfield, at the head of the Otsego Lake. 

In July of the same year, Colonel John Butler led a band of 
Tories and Indians against the settlements in the Valley of Wyo- 
ming, beat the Provincial troops who opposed him, reduced Fort 
Wyoming, and, regardless of the articles of capitulation with the 
garrison, by which he stipulated to leave the settlers and their pro- 
perty unmolested, suffered the valley to be laid waste, the dwellings 
to be destroyed by fire, and the inhabitants, men, women, and chil- 
dren, such as escaped massacre, to be led into captivity, or driven 
off to perish miserably in the woods or swamps. ‘This is the fear- 
ful tragedy of Wyoming, transmitted to us by history and poetry, 
as one of the most infamous and daring deeds of border warfare 
on record. 

It is the generally received account, in all the books of history, 
British and American, that Brandt was associated in this affair with 
Colonel Butler, the ostensible leader of the expedition. This, 
however, Mr. Stone strenuously denies, affirming that “he was 
many miles distant at thet me,”’ in proof of which, he refers to the de- 
claration of Thayendanegea himself, and “the uniform testimony 
of the British officers engaged in that expedition.’’ We should 
have been glad to see this matter a little more fully explained. 
Where was Thayendanegea at the time? How engaged? Who 
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are the British oflicers referred to by Mr. Stone, as the compurga- 
tors of Brandt? Only one of them, a Mr. Frey, is mentioned by 
name. John Brandt, a son of Joseph, visited England in 1822, 
and with honorable filial piety strove, in correspondence with Mr. 
Campbell, to vindicate the memory of his father from the impu- 
tations connected with this matter, which the poem of Gertrude 
of Wyoming had disseminated wherever the English language is 
read. Itis singular that neither the letter of John Brant, nor the 
documents he laid before Mr. Campbell, are given to us. We dis- 
cover their unsatisfactory nature from Mr. Campbell’s reply. He 
says: ‘1 rose from perusing the papers you submitted to me, cer- 
tainly with an altered impression of his (‘Thayendanegea’s) charac- 
ter. ‘The evidence afforded induces me to believe that he often 
strove to mitigate the cruelty of Indian warfare. Lastly, you 
affirm that he was not within many miles of the spot where the bat- 
tle which decided the fate of Wyoming took place, and, from your 
offer of reference to living witnesses, I cannot but admit the asser- 
tion.”’ We ask again, how many miles off was he when the battle 
was fought? Where was he arrer the battle was fought, the 
next and the following days, when the Indians and Tories ravaged 
the valley, and drove the inhabitants to perish in the mountains? 
Who are the “living witnesses”’ of his absence from the battle, 
even? When Gordon, Ramsay, Belsham, Adolphus, and, as Mr. 
Stone candidly admits, ‘every written history of this battle extant, 
not even excepting the last revised edition of the Life of Washing- 
ton by Chief Justice Marshall;’’ when all these old accounts con- 
cur in representing Brandt to have accompanied this expedition, 
the evidence should be very full, and very circumstantial, to estab- 
lish the contrary ‘‘in the face of every historical authority.” We 
confess to be not very well satisfied as to the whereabout and the oc- 
cupation of the Mohawk chief, the man always present “‘ wherever 
a blow could be struck to advantage,’’ on this occasion, when his 
Indians were reaping such a plentiful harvest of blood and plunder 
among the blazing rafters of Wyoming. We need to see more 
evidence on the subject. 

However this may be, we find Thayendanegea, in the course of 
the same summer, actively engaged in ravaging the Mohawk valley. 
signalizing himself by the total destruction, especially, of the popu- 
lous settlements of German Flats, though the inhabitants, receiving 
timely warning, fled before him, and took refuge in Forts Dayton 
and Herkimer. And in November of the same year, a party of 
Indians and Tories, led by Brandt and by Walter N. Butler, the 
son of Colonel John Butler, fell upon the settlement of Cherry 
Valley, and repeated, point for point, the tragedy of Wyoming. 
The village was burnt to the ground, whole families massacred in 
cold blood, and all who survived the tomahawk and the brand, were 
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made captive, though most of the women and children were after. 
wards released. There is evidence that Brandt saved one woman’s 
life in the course of the affair; but whether he or Butler is to be 
held chiefly accountable for the barbarities perpetrated by the In- 
dians, was disputed between them. Butler’s friends ascribed them 
to Brandt. Builer himself said, in a letter to General Schuyler, ‘I 
have done every thing in my power to restrain the fury of the In- 
dians from hurting women and children, or killing the prisoners 
who fell into our hands. I look upon it beneath the character of a 
soldier to wage a war with women and children.’ Nay, in another 
letter, addressed to General Clinton, he undertakes to say that both 
he, and his father, Colonel John Butler, were innocent of the com- 
mission of any cruelties, either at Wyoming, or Cherry Valley. 

The truth is, the employment of Indians in the war at all, was 
the fundamental wrong, for which the English Government is re- 
sponsible to past and future generations. We may concede, for 
the argument’s sake, that Brandt was as well disposed as the But- 
lers, Johnsons, and other refugees, his associates; and that is con- 
ceding much; for, in addition to being a refugee loyalist equally 
with them, he was an Indian, having the passions and sentiments 
of an Indian, how much soever humanized by long association with 
the English. And Mr. Stone himself relates that, in after life, 
when still more cultivated and refined by habits of peace and by 
society, Thayendanegea justified and defended the Indian usages of 
warfare. Why then seek to free him from responsibility for out- 
rages which he led on the Indians to perform, and which he thought 
tt right to perform? 

To illustrate this, we shall give the next of Thayendanegea’s 
achievements in Mr. Stone’s own words. The village of Minisink 
being left without protection, except by its own people, 


“ Captain Brandt determined to make a descent upon it, for the purpose of taking 
both plunder and prisoners. Accordingly, on the twentieth of July, (1779,) or 
rather during the night of the nineteenth, the crafty Mohawk stole upon the slumber- 
ing town, &c. Such was the silence of their approach, that several houses were 
already in flames when the inhabitants awoke to their situation. Thus surprised, 
and wholly unprepared, all who could escape fled in consternation, leaving the in- 
vaders to riot upon the spoil, &c.” 

This attack upon, and destruction of, Minisink, professedly 
planned and carried through by Fhayendanegea, differ in mag- 
nitude only, not in principle, from the affairs of Wyoming and 
Cherry Valley. It was followed, a few days afterwards, by a bat- 
tle between the Indians and a party of militia from Goshen, in 
which the latter were defeated and nearly all killed, many in the 
fight, and many others in cold blood after it was over. Brandt 
tomahawked Colonel Wisner, one of the prisoners, with his own 
hand, for the purpose, as he himself has since explained it, of 


putting the wounded officer out of pain; which our author de- 
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scribes as “‘a savage exhibition of humanity.”’ We think it was a 
very savage way of manifesting benevolence. 

In the same year, Thayendanegea was in the battle of Newtown, 
where General Sullivan defeated the British and their Indian allies, 
commanded by the Butlers and the Johnsons. 

The ravages of the Indians continued in 1780. Thayendanegea 
himself fell upon, and destroyed, the village of Canajoharie; and 
later in the year accompanied Sir John Johnson in a robber’s ex- 
pedition against the Schoharie settlements. 

But we sicken of all these horrors of savage rapacity and ven- 
geance. From their winter-quarters at Niagara and Oswego, Brandt 
and his Indians, and the Tories, their worthy companions, con- 
tinued their course of incursions into the back settlements of New 
York, burning, pillaging, and slaying, until the depopulation of the 
country, or their own losses, stayed their hands, and the approach 
of peace put an end, in that quarter, to their bloody vocation. 

When the treaty of peace came out, the Mohawks, and other In- 
dian allies of Great Britain, were disappointed to find that it con- 
tained no stipulation in their behalf. England had used them for 
her benefit, not for theirs. ‘Notwithstanding their constancy, 
iheir valor, the readiness with which they had spilt their blood, 
and the distinguished services of their great captain, Thayendane- 
gea,”—that is, to say, notwithstanding the alacrity with which, at 
the instigation and under the orders of Great Britain, they had, for 
eight years, dedicated themselves to a life of robbery, massacre, 
and midnight conflagration,—notwithstanding ‘the distinguished 
services!’’ of Thayendanegea, as the “great captain” of a band 
of outlaws and assassins,—they discovered, as it was right they 
should, that they must either abandon their old homes, or remain 
at the mercy of the people whose habitations and kinsfolk they 
had plundered and murdered. Of course, the Mohawks gladly ac- 
cepted permission to occupy a tract of country on the Grand River 
of Lake Erie, ready to be again employed by England, when occa- 
sion should arrive, in savage inroads, against the frontier settle- 
ments of the United States. 

This concession of land was originally made by General Haldi- 
mand, immediately after the conclusion of the war. Brandt and 
his people contended that it was a grant in fee, and that the Mo- 
hawks were to be treated not only as the owners of the soil, but as 
an independent nation. This, of course, the Canadian Government 
could not, and did not, allow ; it having been a fundamental policy 
of England, at all times, to consider the Indians as dependent 
tribes subject to their power, and as holding only a possessory use 
in the soil. Any other view of the subject would have been fatal 
to the peace and sovereignty of the country. But while England 
adhered to this policy in Canada, as she had always done in the 
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other colonies before their separation, she spared no exertion to 
spirit on the Indians of the United States, especially those Indians 
of the Six Nations who remained in New York, and the various 
Indians of the northwest, to insist on having all the country north- 
west of the river Ohio yielded up to them in full sovereignty by 
the United States. 

To accomplish this object, Great Britain, notwithstanding the 
treaty of peace, retained the frontier posts along the St. Lawrence, 
and the lakes, and thus had ample facilities to inflame the hostility 
of the Indians; and from the close of the revolutionary war, until 
Wayne’s treaty of Greenville, a period of ten years, her intrigues 
among the Indians left no peace to our western settlements. Har- 
mand’s defeat, that of St. Clair, and Wayne’s victory, are the 
great events which mark that sorrowful period. In the numerous 
councils of the confederated hostile Indians, Thayendanegea was 
generally present, sometimes the advocate of peace, at others of war, 
but contributing efficiently to keep alive the agitation of the Indians. 
In 1792, he visited Philadelphia, invited by our Government toa 
council there, in the hope that he might be persuaded to cease 
altogether from hostility to the United States, and even to quit the 
service of Great Britain. He was an object of curiosity and interest 
to our people, on his journey to the seat of Government, like Black- 
hawk, Oseola, and other Indians, in proportion to the injury they 
have done us; but the settlers in the Mohawk Valley could not so 
soon forget the wrongs they had suffered at his hands; and were with 
great difficulty withheld from taking his life. He rejected the over- 
tures of our Government, except so far as to undertake a specific mis- 
sion to the Miamis. Nay, though supposed, or professing, to be 
friendly to peace, he, and his Mohawks, it now appears on the tes- 
timony of his family, were actually in the field at the battle of the 
Miamis; or, as Mr. Stone says, “ one of the master spirits against 
whom he (St. Clair) contended, and by whom he was signally de- 
feated, was none other than Joseph Brandt.”’ Indeed, his favorite 
object, for which, in part, he visited England in 1785, had been to 
combine all the northwestern Indians in a permanent confederacy, 
under the protection of the English Government. 

We consider the facts and documents in relation to this period 
of our history, as among the most important parts of this work. It 
contains an abundance of authentic original evidence, of the most 
conclusive character, in illustration of the fact, so dishonorable to 
her, that England was secretly at the bottom of the Indian wars of 
that period. We have not space, as we wish we had, to exhibit the 
correspondence of Governor Simcoe, Major Matthews, Sir John 
Johnson, and other Canadian officers, bearing on this subject. We 
will adduce one thing only, as an example. In the spring of 1794, 
Governor Clinton, of New York, transmitted to General Washing- 
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ton, an alleged speech of Lord Dorchester to the Indians, mani- 
festly hostile to the United States, and totally incompatible with 
the neutral relations of the two nations. Chief Justice Marshall, 
in the Life of Washington, denies the authenticity of this speech; 
and Mr. Sparks seems to follow his opinion. Mr. Stone settles the 
question. He had in his possession, among the papers entrusted to 
him by Brandt’s family, a certified manuscript copy of the speech, 
preserved by Brandt himself. Other facts of the same class, which 
his work contains, are invaluable, in their bearing upon our past and 
present relations with Great Britain. 

With the defeat of the Indians by Genera] Wayne, and the trea- 
ty of Greenville, the military carcer of Thayendanegea terminated. 
He passed the remaining twelve years of his life in Canada, except- 
ing a second visit to the United States, in which, as before, he was 
pursued by the vengeance of those who had suffered in the Revo- 
lution by his followers, and narrowly escaped being the victim of 
their matured and well founded hatred. In Canada, he laboured for 
the civilization and improvement of his people; and his efforts to 
establish among them the institutions of religion deserve commen- 
dation. He himself procured much of the ordinary cultivation and 
acquirement belonging to civilized life, as evinced by his speeches, 
and by his letters. But notwithstanding his endeavours to civilize 
his people, nay, partly in consequence of his plans to introduce 
white settlers among them, he encountered some difficulties and 
complaints cn their part. He was accused of peculation; but ap- 
parently without good cause. At one time his opponents succeed- 
ed, under the guidance and advice of the Seneca Chief, Red Jacket, 
in having him deposed from the chieftainship, by a council of the 
Six Nations. But he was afterwards restored at another and a fuller 
council; and on the whole, he seems to have retained, and de- 
servedly, the respect of the Indians and Canadians, until the end 
of his life. 

A few years before his death, Thayendanegea removed his own 
residence to the head of Lake Ontario, and died there in 1807, at 
the age of sixty-four, his third wife, Catharine Brandt, surviving 
him. In 1795, his eldest son, Isaac, a man of reckless and disso- 
lute life, struck at his father in a fit of intoxication, and in the sud- 
den heat of the affray Brandt drew his knife, and gave the son a 
blow on the head, of which he died. Though Brandt was ac- 
quitted, by the public opinion of the English, as well as of the Mo- 
hawks, of the guilt of premeditated murder, in this affair, yet the 
circumstances were characteristic of the spirit and the impulses of 
the Indian race. Other children survived him; and his youngest 
son, John Brandt, the correspondent of Mr. Campbell, was desig- 
nated by his mother, herself the daughter of a head chief, to suc- 
ceed his father as chieftain of the Mohawks. John Brandt was a 
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well educated man, served actively in the war of 1812, in company 
with others of his family and tribe, and in 1832 was elected a mem- 
ber of the Parliament of Upper Canada. His election was dis- 
puted by his competitor, and set aside on the ground that many of 
the electors who held lands in the Mohawk country, under Indian 
leases, were not freeholders. And in the same year he died of the 
cholera, leaving the succession to an infant son of his sister, Mrs. 
Kerr. 

Having, in the course of this Article, expressed our opinion of 
some of the leading traits in the life and conduct of Thayendane- 
gea, we have a few words of general explanation to add. He was, 
undoubtedly, a person of very considerable natural abilities, culti- 
vated by education and circumstances, superior to the rest of his 
tribe in all respects, a sagacious and brave partisan officer, a man 
of general intelligence and respectability, free from many of the 
vices of character which usually belong to those of his race, and 
possessed of many of the qualities which distinguish the civilized 
man. That he was Indian still, in the basis of his character, and 
that in those military events of the revolutionary times, which 
alone have given him celebrity, he carried on war as an Indian, 
we fully believe; and to a mere partisan officer, the captain of a 
band of savages, though in general spirit, or individual cases, he 
shewed himself more merciful than his followers, we cannot con- 
cede the honors of a great man or a hero, any more than to Sir 
John Johnson, John Butler, or Walter N. sutler, the coinpanions 
of his marauding expeditions in New York and Pennsylvania. 

If we regard him as an Indian, and compare him with such men 
as Pontiac or Tecumseh, we must place him ona lower scale of 
native intellectual eminence. If we compare him with English or 
Americans, we cannot perceive any cause to elevate him, as a man, 
above other military men of the same subordinate rank. The high- 
sounding names of chief, noble, and king, which are so liberally 
applied to the head men among the North American Indians, lead 
to most erroneous conceptions of the true relations of things. In 
1763, the Mohawks were computed to muster one hundred and sixty 
warriors; in 1776, three hundred warriors, representing at most, 
one thousand, or fifteen hundred souls. We can readily estimate 
the political weight of the selectmen, or even the chief citizens, of 
a little village of fifteen hundred souls of our own race or people; 
and if he were a good man in his station we should honor him as 
such, and not otherwise. And why think better of the head man 
of a little Mohawk village or tribe? Again—if that chief citizen 
of one of our own towns rose to the rank of colonel of a regiment 
of six hundred, eight hundred, or one thousand men, and performed 
good service in that capacity according to his lights for eight years, 
it would be doing all possible (and more than true) justice to the 
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character and services of Thayendanegea, to place the latter on the 
same level with the former. 

We comprehend why an Indian is, by those unaccustomed to the 
sight, sought after as a spectacle, a rarity, a show; but when we 
sit down calinly to estimate the character of a man, we must mea- 
sure him by the general standard of humanity, and not allow our- 
selves to fall into the error of imagining, that because he is of 
Indian blood, in part or in whole, he is therefore wiser or greater, 
than the men of our own nobler Anglo-Norman race. The general 
presumption is the reverse always. And instead of wondering that 
Thayendanegea, brought up from boyhood under the eye and favor 
of Sir William Johnson, and habitually associated with English- 
men for so many years, should have acquired a tincture of the 
knowledge and tastes of civilization, the marvel would have been 
if he had failed to acquire it, as the marvel now is, that the great 
body of the Indians have so long remained utterly impervious to 
all the elevating influences of christianity, and of the European arts 
and mind. Doubtless the Indians have suffered in contact with us; 
but they have suffered, because of their own inherent vices of 
character and condition, such as their obstinate idleness and apathy, 
and their want of, and revulsion from all political institutions,—in- 
finitely the rather than by reason of any fault of ours. It is our 
misfortune, quite as well as theirs, that they cling so tenaciously to 
their native degradation. 

In conclusion, we heartily recommend this work to the patron- 
age of the reading public, as replete with entertainment and instrue- 
tion, and entitled to a place in every well stored library. 


FAREWELL TO A RURAL RESIDENCE. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


How beautiful it stands, 
Behind its elm-tree’s screen, 

With pure and Attic cornice crowned, 
All graceful and serene. 

Most sweet, yet sad, it is, 
Upon yon scene to gaze, 

And list its inborn melody, 
The voice of other days. 
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For there, as many a year 
Its varied chart unrol'ed 
I hid me in those quiet shades, 
And called the joys of old. 
I called them, and they came, 
Where vernal buds appeared, 
Or where the vine-clad summer-bower 
Its temple-roof upreared. 


Or where the o’er-arching grove 
Spread forth its copses green, 
While eye-bright, and asclepias reared 
Their untrained stalks between,— 
And the squirrel from the bough 
Its broken nuts let fall, 
And the merry, merry little birds 
Sang at his festival. 


Yon old, forsaken nests 
Returning spring shall cheer, 
And thence the unfledged robin send 
His greeting wild and clear,— 
And from yon clustering vine 
That wreathes the casement round, 
The humming-bird’s unresting wing, 
Send forth a whirring sound,— 


And where alternate springs 
The lilac’s purple spire, 
Fast by its snowy sister’s side, 
Or where, with wings of fire, 
The kingly oriole glancing went 
Amid the foliage rare, 
Shall many a group of children tread,— 
But mine will not be there. 


Fain would I know what forms 
The mastery here shall keep, 
What mother in my nursery fair 
Rock her young babes to sleep;— 
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Yet blessings on the hallowed spot, 
Though here no more I stray, 
And blessings on the stranger-babes i] 
Who in those halls shall play. i 


Heaven bless you too, my plants, 
And every parent-bird, 
That here, among the nested boughs, 
Above its young hath stirred,— 
I kiss your trunks, ye ancient trees, i 
That often o’er my head H 
The blossoms of your flowery spring 
In fragrant showers have shed. 


Thou too, of changeful mood, 
I thank thee, sounding stream, 

That blent thine echo with my thought, 
Or woke my musing dream,— 

I kneel upon the verdant turf, 


For sure my thanks are due, 
To moss-cup, and to clover-leaf, q 
That gave me draughts of dew. 


To each perennial flower, 
Old tenants of the spot, 

The broad-leafed lily of the vale, 
And the meek forget-me-not,— 

To every daisy’s dappled brow, 
To every violet blue, 


Thanks !—thanks !—may each returning year 
Your changeless bloom renew. 


Praise to our Father God,— 
High praise in solemn lay— 
Alike for what his hand hath given, 
And what it takes away,— 
And to some other loving heart 


May all this beauty be } 
The dear retreat, the Eden-home, 
It long hath been to me. 

} 


Hartrorp, Conn., Thursday, June 2ist, 1838. 
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MEXICO AND TEXAS.* 


Tue publications at the bottom of this page, relative to the 
campaign in Texas, are from three of the most influential of the 
Mexican leaders on that memorable occasion, and appeared al- 
most simultaneously. They are all calculated to throw a light 
npon the transactions of the period in question, and important on 
account of the various official documents by which they are illu» 
trated; but there are circumstances that give to the first of these 
pamphlets a peculiar interest. This contains a plain, unvarnished, 
and soldier-like exposition of the events of the campaign, and, 
among others, of the massacre of Fanning and his unhappy com- 
panions in Goliad, the whole odium of which dark affair is shown 
to attach solely to Santa Anna. This aroused the hero of Tampico 
in his quiet retreat of Manga de Clavo, near Vera Cruz, which he 
characterizes in his pamphlet as “el termino di mi carrera publica” 
(the termination of his public career.) Some, however, there were, 
sceptic enough to doubt the sincerity of this declaration, and the 
appearance of General Urrea’s Diary has shown the reasonableness 
of such a surmise. Had General Santa Anna really considered 
his public career as terminated, and been as philosophically indif- 
ferent to the future, as he has professed to be, Urrea’s pamphlet 
would have raised no emotion in his bosom. Such, however, was 
not the case. No sooner did the publication make its appearance, 
than Santa Anna and his partisans make every effort to suppress it, 
and so effectually have they succeeded in doing it, that the copy 
before us was obtained only by a happy maneuvre. This fact will 
lead the reader to conclude that, in spite of all Santa Anna's pro- 
testations to the contrary, he is not so indifferent to public opinion, 
as he would fain have the world believe, and that, consequently, he 
may, as yet, be induced to recal the assertion, “that his public 


career is closed.’”’ 


* Diario Militar del General Jose Urrea, durante la Primera Campana de Tejas.— 
Victoria de Durango, 1838. 

(Military Diary of General Jos. Urrea, during the first Texas Campaign.) 

Manifesto que de sus Operaciones en la Campana de Tejas, y en su Cautiverio 
dirige a sus conciudadanos, el General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna—Vera 
Cruz, 1837. 

(Manifesto of operations in the Campaign in Texas, and of his captivity, ad- 
dressed to his fellow-citizens by General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna.) 

Esposician de los operaciones en la Campana de Tejas, del General D. Vicente 
Filisola.—Mejico, 1837. 

(Exposition of operations in the Campaign of Texas, by General D. Vincent 
Filisola. ) 
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Among other insinuations thrown out by that party against Gene- 
ral Urrea, there was one calculated to cast considerable odium 
upon his character, and which he found himself called upon to re- 
pel. It was more than hinted, that he was, in a great measure, re- 
sponsible for the massacre of Fanning and his followers in Goliad ; 
and one of the principal objects of his pamphlet is to clear himself 
of this aspersion. With this view, the General has given a detailed 
and very candid account of this painful affair, of real value as mate- 
rials of history. This part of his work will not fail to be regarded 
with deep interest, particularly by every American reader. By the 
production of these authentic documents a double act of justice is 
rendered,—to General Urrea, in the first place, and after him, to 
the Mexican soldiery, in general, whose character for honor and 
humanity was unsparingly visited at the time. Inthe simple and 
soldier-like statement here made, General Urrea will be found to 
have fully exculpated himself from any participation in this horrid 
affair, and to have satisfactorily shown that the whole odium of this 
most infamous and cold-blooded massacre falls upon Santa Anna. 

We shall at once proceed to give such extracis from General Ur- 
rea’s Diary as bear upon this subject, appending thereto the official 
papers, upon which depends the authentication of his statements. 
The work being, as remarked above, not accessible to the publie, 
we are aware that the most copious extracts our limits will permit 
will prove acceptable to our readers, none of whom can fail to feel 
an interest more or less deep, in the subject to which they relate. 

Early in January, 1835, General Urrea marched with his division 
from Durango, and joined the President and Commander-in-Chief, 
General Lopez de Santa Anna, at Saltillo. There arrangements 
were made for opening the campaign in Texas, and Urrea received 
orders to march upon Matamoros, and join some bodies of troops 
that were there awaiting him. On the first of February he reach- 
ed that city, where he quartered till the eighteenth ; when, receiving 
information that three hundred Texans were advancing to the banks 
of the Rio Bravo, he marched in the direction of the enemy, his 
forces consisting of three hundred and twenty foot, and three hun- 
dred and thirty horse, with one four-pounder. On the twentieth, 
he passed the Rio Colorado; as he advanced northward, the wea- 
ther grew more severe; on the twenty-sixth, they were overtaken 
by a heavy hail-storm, and the night was so intensely cold, that six 
soldiers perished on the route. On the twenty-seventh, at three 
in the morning, they arrived at San Patricio. Here we must allow 
the General to tell his own story: 

“ At half-past three in the morning, an attack was made upon the enemy, in the 
midst of a heavy fall of rain; and though they defended themselves vigorously, the 
gate was forced, seventeen were found dead, and twenty-four made prisoners, and a 


standard, and ammunitions of different kinds, fell into our hands. Not a single ons 
of the inhabitants suffered any detriment. At six in the morning, Captain Pretalia 


if 
i 
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came in with eight prisoners; he had attacked a part of the enemy in their retreat, 
and left several dead on the field. I received information of the approach of 1 Dr. 
Grant, and sent out scouts to reconnoitre. I also learned that Colonel aiid: held 
the Fort of Goliad, with more than six hundred men, and nine pieces of artillery. 

23 and 29. Halted in San Patricio without any thing remarkable occurring, 
State of the force under my command, one hundred and ninety foot, and one hun 
dred and eighty-three horse. 

March 1. Still in San Patricio, where information reached me, that Dr. Grant 
was on his way back from Rio Brave, with a party of about fifty chosen riflemen. 
I started at night-fall, with eig dragoons, in pursuit of him. A strong perth. 
wind was blowing, and the cold excessive, | therefore determined to wait for the 


enemy at Aguadula, ten leagues distant from San Patricio, by which place he would 





necessarily pass. 1 divided my troop into ten parts, and placed them in ambush, 

Between eight and nine in the morning, Grant came past and was aitacked 
and routed by the parties, who were commanded by myself and Colonel Garay 
Grant and forty-one of his riflemen remained dead on the field, and six men were 
taken prisoners, with their arms, amunition, and horses. | countermarched upon Sar 
Patricio, and sent off nine scouts in the direction of Goliad. 

3 to 6. In San Patricio, receiving information from Goliad, and exercising the 
troops daily. 

7. In San Patricio, where I was joined by the forces for which I had sent tc 
Matamoros. 

8. Had information that the enemy had put himself in motion to attack San Pa 
tricio, and marched in the nicht to meet him, with three hundred men, and the four 
pounder. At ten leagues distance, upon the road to Goliad, I put myself in ambush, 
Waiting the enemy. 

In ambush, upon the stream De las Ratas. 

10. Received notice that the enemy had changed their plan, and were preparing 
to march, with four hundred men, to succour those of their party besieged by our 
army, in the Fortress vee the Alamo. Countermarched to San Patricio, and ordered 
the cavalry to attack the former on their marc 

11. In San Patricio 

I2. Received « reply from the Ge neral-in-Chief to my despatch, in which I had 
announced the taking of the said post, and the defeat of Grant. 

13. Marched upon Goliad, and learned on the route, that the enemy had advanced 
a strong detachment to cecupy the Port of Copano, and that they had halted in the 
Mission of Refugio. Sent on Captain Pretalia with a company, with orders to 
form a diversion till my coming up. Chose out one hundred horse, and one hundred 
ied the march during the night, 
leaving the remainder of the troops encamped on the stream Aranzazu. 

At daybreak, I arrived at the said Mission, where | found Captain Pretalia in 
ho had entrenched themselves in the church. The moment they 
jouses in the vi inily. I ec: refully reconnoitred the 


and eighty foot, and with the four-pounder, conth 





t 
| 
I 


face of the enemy, w 
observed me they set fire to the 


| 
point, and heing convinced that [ must sacrifice many men, the place being capable of 


an effective d 
| ths it Gay and the following night, in order to surprise them at the next 


-e, I immediately decided wpon investing it, and upon harr: assing 


break of day. But the startling accounts brought us bythe inhabitants, of the rob- 


beries and outrages committed on their persons and property, excited the indignation 


availiog myself of an occasion in 


which eiehty men were sent out to fetch water and forage, within gunshot of the 


of the officers and soldiers to such a degree, that, 


parapets, I sent a party of foot, ar d another of horse, to keep up a running fire, in 
order to draw the rest of the enemy out of their entrenchment; but the eighty men 
immediately withdrew within their lines. My officers and soldiers showed the 
greatest eagerness to attack them, and wishing to take advantage of the enti siasm 
of the moment, | at once decided, and ordered a column of infantry to charge, sus 
tained by the fire of the cannon, which I had brought near enough to batter down 
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the door of the church. With the cavalry on their flank, they advanced in such 
good order and with such success as to come within ten paces of the cemetery, with 
out having one single man wounded. The enemy, though at first confounded by 
the movement, opened a lively fire upon our infantry, the greater part of whom being 
secruits from Yucatan, could not sustain it, and fell back, nor could my exertions avail 
w bring them forward again; and their native officers, who, a few moments before, 
bad been all boasting and arrogance, disappeared in the most critical moment. 
These soldiers, with few exce;tions, do not understand Spanish, and the officers, 
wnacquainte d with their patois, found it difficult to make them understand the word 
afcommand. The infantry having fallen back upon a house and court-yards situat- 
ed at fifteen or twenty paces from the church, 1 ordered a part of the cavalry to 
alight, in order to inspirit them by their example; but all would not do. The caval- 
ce. The moment was urcent; and I ordered 


ry, alone, was unequal to carry the pli 
a retreat, Which, however, could not be effected with the order that disciplined troops 
would have maintained. In the meantime, the four-pounder had been brought to 
within twenty paces of the door of the cemetery, and my valiant dragoons brought 
it off in safety. The night came on dark und rainy, and the enemy, unwilling to 
try the hazard of a second attack, left their entrenchments, and took the road to Go- 
liad, under cover of the darkness. My troops were greatly fatigued; they had been 
an the march for several days in succession, and during the whole of this day had 
been without food. 

15. At daybreak, I found the church deserted by the enemy, and took possession 
of the post ; the « nemy had left six of their wounded, and some families of settle rs, 
as well as some Mexicans whom they !:ad forced to join their ranks. I despatched 
the whole of my disposable cavalry in pursuit of the enemy, with whom they had a 
brisk skirmish, taking thirty-one prisoners, and leaving sixteen of their number 


dead on the field. 


16. Leaving the wounded to the care of Colonel Vara, I marched, with two hun- 
dred foot and horse, upon Goliad, sending a reconnoitring party in advance, who 
took fourteen prisoners, and intercepted a courier from Fanning.” [See Docu 


ment, No. 1.] 

The information contained in this intercepted letter determined 
General Urrea to make an effort to cut off the communication with 
Victoria ; he spent the seventeenth and eighteenth in attempts to 
effect it, and on the nineteenth came up with Fanning’s troop. He 
had received information of the approach of Colonel Morales from 
Bejar, with three pieces of artillery and five hundred men, to join 
him that day. Upon the strength of this assurance, he determined 
to attack Fanning, though in an advantageous position, and backed 
by nine pieces of artillery. At half-past one in the day the attack 
began, and was fora long time sustained with equal vigor on both 
sides. Fanning and his gallant crew fought with a spirit, brave- 
ry, and determination, worthy of a better fate, and poured in their 
grape and musket shot so effectually, as to baffle all the skill of the 
Mexican General, who, however, persevered in the attack, under 
hope of the opportune arrival of the reinforcement in question. 
But his hopes were disappointed; Morales had missed the track; 
and when on the point of sinking under the heavy fire of the Tex- 
ans, Urrea, with great courage and address, threw himself into the 
front line, and ordered a general charge at the point of the bayonet. 
which was not without its effect, and served in part to turn the 
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fortune of the day. Night closed in, and both parties retired witht 
in their lines, mutually worn out with the toils of the day. Thus 
ended the nineteenth of March. The events of the twentieth we 


must allow General Urrea himself to detail : 

“ March 20. At day break I reconnoitred the enemy’s position, and found it the 
same as that of the night previous, having however, strengthened his entrenchments 
by several carts and wagons, as well as by the bodies of a number of dead horses and 
oxen. I gave orders to form, immediately after refreshing the troop; at half pass 
six, the reinforcement, which, as I have said, had lost its way, came up and joined 
us; they had with them one twelve, and two four-pounders, as well as a howitzer, 
which I had directed to be brought. I formed a battery at a hundred and seventy 
paces from the enemy, supported by the companies of the Cacadores. I gave orders 
that the remainder of the infantry should form a column, which was to advance upon 
the left of our battery, the moment it opened fire. The instant the fire was opened, 
and the movement I had ordered was taking place, the enemy, without offering any 
resistance, raised the white flag. I immediately ordered the firing to cease, and des- 
patched Lieutenant Colonel Holsinger, and my adjutant D. José Gonzales, to learn 
the enemy’s intention. The former soon returned, stating that they proposed to 
capitulate. My reply simply was, that I could accede to nothing else than an un 
eonditional surrender, and Sefiors Morales and Salas hastened to communicate 
the same to the enemy’s commissioners, who had already come forth from their 
entrenchments. Some communications passed; but desirous to terminate the affatr 
as promptly as possible, I repaired to the spot, and repeated to the head of the depu- 
tation the impossibility on my part, to accede to any other thing than a surrender on 
the terms I had already proposed, feeling obliged to refuse subscribing the capitulation 
m three articles, for which they asked. [See Document, No. 2. Then turning to 
Fanning and his companions, in presence of Sefiors Morales, Salas, Holsinger aud 
others, I definitely replied : ‘‘ If you are willing to surrender at discretion, the thing is 
concluded ; if otherwise, I will return to my post, and the attack shall continue.” 
Painful to me as was this reply, and desirous as I might have felt to offer them the 
guaranties which humanity might have prescribed, it was not within the limit of my 
powers; had it been so, I should have guarantied their lives at least, on the spot. 
Fanning was a respectable man, and a man of courage, a quality reciprocally prized 
by soldiers in the field. His manners conciliated my esteem, and had it been in my 
power to save him, as well as his companions, I should have felt gratified in so 
doing. All the assurance I could make him was, that I would interpose in his be- 
half with the General-in-Chief, which I accordingly did in a letter from Guadalupe. 

“ After my ultimatum, the leaders of the enemy’s forces conferred together, and the 
result of their deliberations was to surrender onthe terms proposed. They at the same 
time guve orders to those under their command to come forth from their breast-work, 
and pile their arms. Nine pieces of artillery, three standards, more than a thousand 
muskets, a quantity of pistols, rifles, and dirks, of superior quality, a number of wag- 
ons, and a considerable quantity of provisions, together with about four hundred 
prisoners, remained in the hands of the army, among whom were ninety seven wound- 
ed, Fanning, and others of the leading men, being among the number. 1 gave orders 
that the whole of them, with their baggage, should march to Goliad, guarded by two 
hundred infantry, and that such of the wounded as were unable to proceed should 
be conveyed in carts, wagons, and other vehicles found in the enemy’s camp. 
Twenty seven of their dead, of the day previous, were interred, together with eleven 
of ourown. We had forty-nine soldiers wounded, and five officers, among whom 
was Captain Ballasteros, severely. By a communication from Col. Garay, I had 
learned that he had taken possession of Fort Goliad, where he found eight pieces of 
artillery, which the enemy had not been able to carry off. On quitting this place, they 
had set fire to the houses on their route, the more effectually to cover their retreat 


Having arranged every thing for the safe conveyance of the prisoners to Goliad, f 
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took up my march for Victoria, with the greatest part of the infantry, all the dispos 
able cavalry, and one four-pounder. My object was to possess myself of it, as well 
as of Guadalupe, before the enemy should arrive there. I halted during the night 
at Coleto, ten miles distant from that post. 

21. At daybreak I continued my march, and at seven o’clock tock possession of 
Guadalupe Victoria. 

92. I marched, with two hundred foot and fifty horse, to a mountain pass, called 
Las Juntas. Here I met with four men from Ward’s company, who were in search 
af provisions, and from them I learned that the whole band was in ambush in a 
neighbouring wood. I immediately surrounded it, and sent in one of the prisoners 
to announce to his leader and companions, that unless they surrendered at discretion 
they would all be cut to pieces. Mr. Ward, known under the title of their colonel, 
desired to speak with me, and after a few minutes’ conversation, he, with his troop of 
one hundred men, surrendered at discretion. I passed the night on the spot, and on 
the following morning proceeded with the prisoners, their arms and a gq iantity of 
provisions, to Victoria. 

23. In this place I received advice that eighty-two of the enemy had surrendered 
in Copano, with all their arms, ammunition and provisions. 

24. 27. These days were passed in necessary regulations, in refitting the troops, 
and in the care of the sick and wounded. On the twenty-fifth, I sent Ward and his 
On the twenty-seventh between nine and ten o’clock in 


companions to Goliad. the 
morning, I received a communication from Lieut. Col. Portilla, military commandant 
of Goliad, informing me that he had received an order from His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to shoot all the prisoners there, and that he had resolved to comply 
with the same. The order in question was received by Portilla at seven o’clock on 
the evening of the twenty-sixth; he communicated it to me the same date, but neces» 
sarily it only came to my knowledge after the execution had taken place. Every 
individual in my division was confounded at the news; all was amazement and 
consternation. I was no less struck to the heart than my companions in arms, who 
stood there the witnesses of my sorrow: let one of those present at that painful mo- 
ment deny the fact. More thana hundred and fifty of those who fortunately remained 
with me, escaped this catastrophe, consisting of those who had surrendered at Cd» 
pano, together with the surgeons and young men whom I had placed to tend on the 
hospitals, whose services, as well as those of many others of the prisoners, were very 
important to the army. 

The melancholy event of which I here speak has caused a more than ordinary 
sensation, not only among my own countrymen, but among strangers the most dis» 
tant from us. Nor have those been wanting who would fix the fearful responsibility 
upon me, although nothing could be more clear and unequivocal than my conduct in 
regard to this horrid transaction. 

The subjoined Documents [Sce No.3.] contain the orders sent me by the General 
in-Chief relative to the fate reserved for the prisoners ; orders which always appeared 
to me harsh and overstrained, even though they were the forced result of the barba- 
rous and atrocious decree which declared those to be pirates whom at the same time 
it sought to subdue as citizens of the republic: strange contradiction ! the fruit of that 
disorder by which this epoch is characterized. 

I was anxious to avoid so serious a responsibility, and with this view I delivered 
various orders to Lieutenant Colonel Portilla, empowering him to employ the prisoners 
in the rebuilding of Goliad, and from that time I proposed to augment their number, 
hoping that such augmentation might lead to the saving of the whole; not, however, 
that I ever dreamed, that in cold blood, and without any urgent necessity, the dread- 
ful spectacle would be exhibited of a massacre, repugnant to the laws of war, and an 
outrage to the enlightened character of the age. Nothing could be more painful to me 
than the idea of sacrificing so many gallant men, and particularly the amiable, 


spirited, and soldier-like Fanning. They certainly surrendered in the full confidence 
that Mexican generosity would not be sterile in their regard; they assuredly did so, 
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or otherwise they would have resisted to the last, and sold their lives as dearly as 
possible. I was alive to all the horror and disgrace of such a sacrifice, and did not 
fail to exert al] my influence with the General-in-Chief to engage him to save them 
from the threatened carnage, and more especially Fanning; but all I obtained from 
his Excellency was a serious reply, stating that a cruel sense of duty compelled him 
to follow out the orders of the Government, and ratifying his previous orders. [See 
Documents, Nos.5 and 6.) Thinking no doubt that Lshould compromise between my 
féelings and my sense of duty, and that I should thereby expose him to the accusations 
of his enemies, he communicated these orders directly to the Commandant of Goliad, 
imclosing me the contents of his letter [See Document No.4.]: What was done by the 
Commandant will appear by an extract which is given from his Diary [See No. 5, 
below]; in this, as weil asin his communications [Sze No. 6. and 7.], the reasons are 





given that determined him in the painful position in which he was straitened, and 
the conflicting feelings with which he had to contend. And yet, even after the 
lamentable occurrence, [ received a letter from the General-in-Chief, of the date of the 
twenty-sixth, in which he says: “1 say nothing with respect to your prisoners, 
having already stated my opinion as to the fate they ought to undergo, having been 
taken with arms in their hands.” 

According to the exposition here given, and bearing in mind that while this tra 
gic scene was enacting in Goliad, I was in Guadalupe Victoria, where I received 
notice of the same, what could I do to prevent it? and more especially as the fatal 
order for carrying it into effect was communicated directly to the commandant of 
the place? To require me to have arrested the fatal blow would be to exact an im- 
possibility, and, at all events, an act of intrepid insubordination, which the stoutest- 
hearted among us are not always in a situation, and in a tone of mind, to run the 
risk of committine. 

Should an attempt be made to convict me in another quarter, by asking, why I 
did not guarantee the lives of those unhappy men, when it was in my power, by 
granting them a capitulation, when they surrendered to me in Perdido? My reply 
would be, that it was not within the seope of my powers to do so, nor would it 
have been honorable to the arms of the nation, or to1 Lys If Again, I should have 


rendered myself liable to a court-martial, for so doing, inasmuch as having, on that 


day, the advantage of the enemy, both in numbers and position, | could admit of no 
other proposition than that of surrendering at discretion, or ying the fortune of the 
field. 1 feel conscious of having acted, in this affair, in such a manner as duty de 
manded, and of which the result was not ia my power. As to those who have pre- 
sumed to say that | offered guarantees to the party surrendering to me, they have 


said so without any knowledge « » facts. 
Nore sy Generat Urrea.—Since writing the above, the “ Manifesto” of General 
Santa Anaa has fallen into my hands. A very important error, in page 49, has 


surprised me not a little. In my official account of the surrender of Fanning, I had 





these words—* Lo esta iguaimeute el gefe, Fanning, sus compafieros, y mas de tres- 
cientos soldados, que se titulatan” [there also is the leader, Fanning, his companions, 
and more than three hundred soldiers, as they style themselves :] instead of the words, 
qué se titulaban, it stands, in the General’s pamplilet “ QuE CaPiITULARON ”—who capil- 
and I feel myself called upon to clear it up, as otherwise it would be naturally in- 
ferred from the tenor of the words, that I had actually made a capitulation with the 
prisoners at Perdido. 1am willing to believe that there was no bad faith in the 
alteration of the phrase, and that it was a mere blunder, either of the copyist, or the 
compositor. 


The perusal of the above extracts, and of the documents by 
which they are accompanied, will, we think, serve to convince 
every impartial reader, that on Santa Anna, and on him alone, de- 


volves the odium of the massacre of Fanning and his companions 


alated. This error is singular, as giving an entire new character to the transaction, 
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inarms. A curiosity will naturally be felt to see Santa Anna’s 
own explanation of the affair, and we are happy to be able to give 
it in his own words, from his ‘ Manifesto,’ which now lies before 
us, dated from his country-seat, }tanga de Clavo, near Vera Cruz. 
It is not our wish to prejudice the mind of the reader, but were we 
called upon to state our impression of the grounds on which he has 
rested his justification, we should say that they are any thing but 
satisfactory. But let the reader judge for himself: 

“This last event [the surrender and execution of Fanning and his followers] has 
been productive of much evil to myself, and it is, therefore, necessarv that I should 
make a short digression respecting it. ‘To avoid repetition, I make this observation 
once for all—the war of Texas was not only just on the part of Mexico, but impe 
ratively called for by the undisguised character of the hostility which provoked it. 
It is notorious that the soldiers of Travis in the Alamo, those of Fanning in Per- 
dido, the riflemen of Dr. Grant, and Houston himself and the troops of San Jacin- 
to, came, with very few exceptions, from New Orleans, and other points of the 
neighbouring Republic, exclusively to support the rebellion in Texas, having had no 
previous relation with the colonists or their enterprises. 

“Certain Mexicans, partisans of the former system, were led honestly to believe 
that the sole result of lighting the flames of war in the Texas would be a political 
change, in unison with their own opinions: a terrible lesson, and a subject of eter- 
nal remorse to those whom ambition led to so deplorable a result as that of perilling 
the integrity of their country’s territory! 

“This country was soon invaded, not by a nation recognized as such, coming to 
vindicate rights positive or supposed, nor yet by Mexicans, led away by a political 
fanaticism to defend or attack the public adiministration of their country; no, it was 
invaded by men hurried on by the lust of conquest, with rights far less apparent and 
plausible than those of Cortes and Pizarro. As for those who raised the standard 
of revolt throughout tl} 
Sabine, what name shall I give them, how treat them? The laws, ever in vigor, 
and whose strict observance the Government ewrnestly enforces, term them pirates 


1e immense space which Mexico possesses from Bejar to the 


and banditti; and the nations of the world would never have forgiven Mexico, had 
she treated such men with the respect which is due only to the honorable, the up- 
right, the respecters of the rights of nations. ‘Till then I had enjoyed among my 
fellow-citizens the reputation preferable in my mind to that of a brave man—the 
reputation of being humane after victories won. So completely unfortunate was I 
destined to become, that even the solitary virtue which my bitterest enemies never 
denied me, is now disputed. lam represented as more ferocious than the tiger, 1 
who was ambitious to be distinguished by nothing so mucii as by my clemency, in 
a country that yields to no other in humane and generous feeling. The execution of 
Fanning and his followers is the ground on which they accuse me of having been 
barbarous and sanguinary. I would appeal to such of my fellow-citizens as have 
exercised the office of judges incriminal matters; they will bear witness how often 
my convulsed and faltering hand has signed the sentence of death, while my tears 
have blotted the paper. The law commands, and to the magistrate belongs not its 
examination, but its execution; and if in the application of the civil code a philoso 
phical indulgence can never be admitted, how much less can it be allowed to mingle 
in the councils of a General in the field! The prisoners at Goliad stood condemned 
by the law, by a universal law, by the right of self-protection, which every nation 
and every iMdividual enjoys. ‘They did not surrender under the form of capitula 
Gon, as General Urrea has shown, how then could I turn the sword of justice frora 
their heads, without directing it against my own? Let it be said (though I confess 
that such is not my opinion) that the law is unjust; yet to impute the homicide to 
the mere instrument, and not to the hand that directs it, can there be a greater blind 
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ness? The prisoners were in the highest degree embarrassing to the commandang 
of Goliad; before taking to flight they had set fire to the place; nothing was left us 
but the church in which to house the sick and wounded ; the sole security of the gan 
rison consisted in perpetual vigilance, being greatly inferior in number to the prison- 
@rs; our provisions were barely sufficient for our own people; we were without ca- 
valry to conduct them as far as Matamoros. All these considerations urged by the 
commandant of the place weighed heavily on my mind, and tended to bias my reso- 
lution. Perhaps for these considerations alone, these prisoners would have been led 
to execution by the armies of more civilized Europe, and in a war of nation against 
nation; nor would it have veen the first example of a sacrifice of this stamp to the 
imperious laws of necessity and self-preservation. Should I have balanced between 
my duty and my inclination, and have pardoned those unhappy men, what should 
I have done but trample upon the law, arrogating to myself the invidious attribute 
of sovereignty, and at the same time exposing that detachment to a ready surprise, 
which, in their desperation, these prisoners might have attempted. But then the 
death of those unfortunate men cannot be excused. It has been said that a capitula- 
tion was made; and although the conduct of General Urrea contradicts the asser- 
tion, J addressed the Supreme Government on the subject, begging that an inquiry 
might be instituted, to show that neither officially nor confidentially was any know- 
ledge of the same communicated to me; that had such been the case, though General 
Urrea had no power to grant it, I should have been induced, on the score of humani- 
ty, to appeal to the sovereign pity of Congress, to deliver Fanning and his soldiers 
from death. With less motive, and taking advantage of their medical skill, several 
doctors were saved from death, as well as forty prisoners who were employed in the 
construction of different useful things. Im fine, eighty-six men taken in Copano, 
were saved, I having drawn up a statement, that it appeared certain that they neves 
made use of their arms, nor had committed any depredation, though taken with arms 
in their hands; and having submitted the same to Congress, I entreated their clemen- 
cy. It has also been asserted that those prisoners were executed in a cruel man- 
ner; on this point I have also requested that an inquiry should be made; as for my- 
self, I cannot be responsible for the manner in which the commandant at Goliad 
executed the law. One thing is certain, that in my prison I was guarded by some of 
those who had escaped from the firing, which was directed without order or concert, 
and that I was cruelly treated by them, and that on more than one occasion they 
proceeded so far as to threaten to assassinate me; as it was, they excited against me 
the most ferocious feeling, and were once on the point of hurrying me away to be 
executed on the same spot in Goliad where the others suffered. What contributed 
to influence this bad feeling, were the pamphlets circulated in the capital, some ap- 
parently worthy of belief, in which it was affirmed as a fact, that Fanning had 
effected a capitulation, which was violated by my orders. I rely entirely upon the 
good sense and good feeling of my fellow-citizens, and feel assured that, as hereto- 
fore they have always seen me humane and generous, they will not change their 
Gpinion on account of an order with which I could not dispense, without trampling 
on a law, the observance of which the Government had just inculcated by a defini- 
tive circular. From a desire to lessen, if possible, what might have been regarded 
as harsh in that law, I wrote to consult with the Government; the answer to which 
fell into the hands of the enemy, thus obliging me to adopt a course the more pain- 
ful to me, as I have always had a horror against blood spilt out of battle.” 


The above is the only extract from Santa Anna’s ‘ Manifesto,’ of 
which our present limits will admit; but his exposition of the mo- 
tives that led him to Washington is so remarkable in itself, and the 
results of that visit so nearly concern us, and form so curious a 
chapter in the history of the Texan affair, that we are induced to 
make it the subject of another article. We know from the very 
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best authority, that Santa Anna did not rush unadvisedly upon the 
evil, which he labours, but with so little effect, toexplainaway. He 
was remonstrated with by his principal officers, but more particu- 
larly by his friend and relative, General Cos, who, in return for his 
frankness, was repaid with insolence and abuse. They represented 
to him all the consequences of the cruel, strange, and most impolitic 
step he was about to take. They endeavoured to show him, that, 
though the Government had, in the first instance, put forth a mani- 
festo strongly worded and highly colored, in order to meet the 
exigencies of the time, and act as an argument in terrorem, yet 
that it must necessarily have contemplated such modifications as 
were suited to new circumstances that might arise; and they be- 
sought him to consult the Government before he proceeded to ex- 
tremities. It has been observed that ‘when the mind is made up, 
any argument will suffice ;” and acting under such a bias, Santa 
Anna endeavoured to silence all remonstrance by an appeal to the 
letter of the manifesto, by urging the plea of ascarcity of provisions, 
and insisting on the risk of leaving so considerable body of men in 
his rear, guarded only by a handful of men, whose services were 
required for other objects; in a word, by affecting to regard ‘the 
insurgents’ as beyond the pale of all civilized institutions. 

The general conduct of Sr. Portilla, under the trying circumstan- 
ces in which he was placed, claims the attention of every friend of 
humanity ; but there is one circumstance in particular which should 
not be allowed to pass unnoticed. The reader will not have failed 
to observe the very general and indefinite character of the order sent 
to him by Santa Anna, as given below [ No. 1V.] It is so indefinite 
indeed, that the good Commandant of Goliad is uncertain what to 
do, he hesitates for a moment, and at last decides according to the 
humane dictates of his heart; but so very uncertain is he as to the 
tenor and spirit of the order of his Commander-in-Chief, that he 
still feels it prudent to call upon Gen. Urrea to save his responsi- 
bility in the affair. Nothing can more strongly bespeak the reck- 
lessness of Santa Anna in this dark affair, than the above fact. So 
intent is he upon avenging the wrongs of his country upon “ these 
detestable delinquents,” as he qualifies the prisoners of Goliad, and 
so strongly does he identify them with the objects of his personal 
vengeance, that he stops to make no discrimination, no distinction 
between men taken in arms and prisoners who surrendered unarm- 
ed; and a literal interpretation of his sweeping orders would have 
hurried into eternity nearly a hundred human beings more, in ad- 
dition to the four hundred and forty-five victims massacred in cold 
blood! A subordinate officer has actually to calculate the extent 
and qualify the meaning of an order from his Commander-in-Chief ; 
on his interpretation of the document, and the discretion exercised 
by him, depend the lives of nearly a hundred Americans. Happily, 
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however, he has a heart more humanized than his superior, and the 
humanity of the man triumphs over the sterner duty of the soldier. 

We makea closing remark. The perpetrator of the foul deed in 
question journeyed from the scene of his guilt in the Texas, through 
our southern States, to the city of Washington. He passed through 
portions of the Union, not the most immaculate in their reputation, 
as far as a love of good order and a reverence for the laws are con- 
cerned, and yet his progress was unmarked not only by any aet of 
outrage, but by any marked violation of propriety. The reilections 
to which this fact will naturally give rise may not be flattering to 
the ci-devant hero of Tampico, but they will be very grateful to the 
heart of every American who loves his country, and who augurs 
in this good spirit an advance of civilization, and a natural and in- 
dwelling spirit of humanity, which no untoward circumstances can 
destroy. 


DOCUMENTS REFERRED TO IN GENERAL URREA’S DIAPY. 
No. I. 


Intercepled dispatch of Fanning to Col. Haton. 


o 


From Srraonc Deriance, March 14, 183 

To Cot. A. C. Haron: Yours of yesterday I received late in the evening. Join 
me as early as possible with yourtwo hundred men. In spite of every obstacle, I 
shall immediately march upon Victoria, in compliance with the orders of General 
Houston. Bring with you all the cattle, horses, mules, and other things you can. 


way 


If we are not attacked here, we may be on our march. Never will we be wanting 
to the honor of the Texian arms, which have been so brilliantly wielded by the 
hands of those who have fallen voluntary victims in her cause. Send this very 
night the wagons and baggage of which | stand in need. Remain firm to the prin- 
ciples that have led us to Texas. Be our war-cry, Texas and Liberty—victory or 
death—Travis and his rescue! Yours most truly, 

W. Fannina. 


No. IL. 

Surrender of the forces found in Goliad, under the orders of Mr. J. W. Fanning. 

Articte 1. The Mexican troops having planted their artillery at ‘ e of 
one hundred and seventy paces, and having opened their fire, we r hite 
flag, and instantly there came Colonels Morales and Holzing ind to then we 
proposed to surrender at discretion, on the terms they should jud 

Articte 2. That the wounded, and that the commander, Fruning, be treated 
with all possible consideration, it being proposed that we should Iny down our arms. 

Articce 3. That all the detachment shall be treated as prisoners of war, and 


placed at the disposal of the Supreme Government. 
The Plain on the Colete, between Guadalupe and Bahia, March 20, 1836 
B. C. W = Mors, Colonel. 
J. M. Cuapwick, Adjutant. 
Approved : J. W. Fanninc, Commande: 
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Added by General Urrea. 


® When the enemy raised the white flac, I sent to inform their leader that I could 
admit of no other terms than those of surrendering at discretion, without any modi- 
fication whatever, as agreed upon through the medium of those gentlemen, leaders 
of the party, therein named; nor can the other requests made by the subscribers to 
that surrender be received. Such was the declaration I before made, which must be 
camplied with, since neither can I, nor ought I, to grant any other thing.” 
Jose Urrea.” 


No. III. 


In a series of orders from the Commander-in-Chief, is the following: 

“Tn respect to the prisoners of whom you speak in your lasi communication, you 
must not fail to bear in mind the circular of the Supreme Government, in which it 
is declared, that foreigners invading the Republic, and taken with arms in their 
hands, siiall be judged and treated as pirates; and as, in my view of the matter, 
every Mexican guilty of the crime of joining these adventurers loses the rights of 
a cilizen by his unnature! conduct, the five Mexican prisoners whom you have 
taken ought also to suffer as traitors. 

GeneraL Quarters, Besar, March 3d, 1836. 

Antonio Lopez pe Santa ANNA, 
To GeneraL Urnea, Commander of ihe Division of Operations upon Goliad. 


In a private letter, of the same date, addressed to me by the same, is the following 
paragraph: 

“In regard to the foreigners who make war, and those unnatural Mexicans who 
have joined their cause, you will remark tuat what { have stated to you officially is 
in accordance with the former provisions of the Supreme Government. An example 
is necessary, in order that those adventurers may be duly warned, and the nation be 
delivered from the ills she is daily doomed to suffer, 


No. IV. 
Army or OPERATIONS. 

Under date of the present, I have stated to the commandant of the post of Goliad, 
as follows: 

By a communication made to me by Col. D. F. Garay, of that place, I am in- 
formed that there have been sent to you by General Urrea two hundred and thirty- 
four prisoners, taken in the action of Encinal del Perdido, on the nineteenth and 
twentieth of the present month; and as the Supreme Government has ordered that 
foreigners taken with arms in their hands, making war upon the nation, shall be 
treated as pirates, I have been surprised that the circular of the said Supreme Gov- 
ernment has not been fully complied with in this particular: I, therefore, order that 
you should give immediate effect to the said ordinance in respect to all those foreign- 
ers who have yielded to the force of arms, having had the audacity to come and 
insult the Republic, to devastate with fire and sword, as has been the case in Goliad, 
causing vast detriment to our citizens; in a word, shedding the precious blood of 
Mexican citizens whose only crime has been their fidelity to their country. I trust 
that, in reply to this, you will inform me that public vengeance has been satisfied by 
the punishment of such detestable delinquents. I transcribe the said decree of the 
Government for your guidance, and that you may strictly fulfil the same, in the 
zealous hope that, for the future, the provisions of the Supreme Government will 
not, for a moment, be infringed. 

Heap Quarters, Besar, March 23, 1836. 

Antonio Lopgz DE Santa Anna. 


To Genera, Urrea, ¢-c., Gc. 
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No. V. 
Extract from the Diary of Lieutenant Colonel Portilla. 


March 24, 1836.—In compliance with the orders of General Urrea, I set about re- 
building the place, beginning with the barracks, the prisoners working all day, those 
excepted who bear the character of officers. Their leader, Fanning, took his meal 
with me to-day, (beef and a bottle of wine.) He drank to the health of General 
Urrea. I returned him my thanks, and responded to his toast by drinking “ The 
Country of the Mexicans.” This same day arrived Colonel De La Vara, with 
twenty dragoons and thirty foot, of Yucatan, bringing in eighty prisoners, who 
had disembarked at Copano, and were made prisoners. 

Marck 26.—At seven in the evening, arrived a courier extraordinary from Bejar, 
from his Excellency General Santa Anna, notifying to me that the whole of the pri- 
soners who had surrendered by force of arms were immediately to be shot, [ en ed 
momento se pasen por las armas | with regulations as to the manner in which it was 
to be executed. ( The original of this communication I have preserved.) I deferred 
it, for both myself and Col. Garay, to whom I communicated it, thought of nothing 
less than of such a thing. t eight the same evening, came a courier extraordinary 
from Guadalupe, from General Urrea, who said to me, among other things, ‘treat 
the prisoners with consideration, and particularly their leader, Fanning. Let them 
be employed in repairing the houses, and in erecting quarters, and serve out to them 
a portion of the rations which you will receive from the Mission of Refugio.” How 
cruel is my state of uncertainty, my mind vacillating between these conflicting or 
ders! I passed the whole night restless and uneasy in mind. 

Marci 27.—At daybreak I came to a determination to fulfil the orders of his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief, considering him as the superior I ought to obey. 
I gave orders for the whole garrison to form, and awaken the prisoners, (four hun- 
dred and forty-five in number) who were still asleep. (1 ordered the eighty of this 
class who had come from Copano, to be separated from the rest, inasmuch as their 
fate demanded consideration, because, when invading our territory, they were not 
taken with arms in their hands.) We formed ourselves into three divisions—the 
first, under the orders of the First Adjutant, D. Augustin Alcerrica; the second, 
under those of Captain Luis Balderas; and the third, of Captain Antonio Ramirez; 
to these officers I entrusted the execution of the order of the Supreme Government, 
and of the General-in-Chief. It was executed. A great struggle of feelings among 
the officers and soldiers—a profound silence! Sad at heart, I wrote to Gen. Urrea, 
expressing my regret at having been concerned in so painful an affair. I also sent 
off an official account of what I had done, to the General-in-Chief. The eighty 
prisoners of Cdépano are still alive, and I asked for instructions from the General-in- 
Chief as to what was to be done with them.” 


Division oF Operations, District of Goliad. 


In compliance with the definitive orders of his Excellency the General-in-Chief, 
which I received direct, to-morrow morning, at four o’clock, the prisoners sent by 
you to this fortress will be shot. I have not ventured to execute the same sentence 
on those who surrendered to Colonel Vara, at Copano, being unacquainted with the 
particular circumstances of their surrender; and I trust you will be pleased to take 
upon yourself to save my responsibility in this regard, by informing me what I am 
to do with them. 

Gouiap, March 26, 1836. J. N. DE Portinua. 
To D. Jose Urrea, General of Division. 


Gowan, March 27. 
My Dear Generav: I feel very much distressed at what has occurred here; a 
scene enacted in cold blood having passed before my eyes, which has filled me with 
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horror. All I can say is, that my duty as a soldier, and what I owe to my country, 
must be my guarantee. My dear General, by you was I sent here; you thought 
proper so to do, and I remain here in entire conformity to your wishes. I came, as 
you know, voluntarily with these poor Indians to codperate, to the best of my hum- 
ble means, for my country’s good. No man is required to do more than is within 
the scope of his abilities; and both they and myself have doubtless been placed here 
as competent to the purposes you had in view. I repeat it, that Iam perfectly will- 
ing to do any thing, save and excepting the work of a public executioner, by receiv- 
ing orders to put more persons to death. And yet, being but a subordinate officer, 
it is my duty to do what is commanded me, even though repugnant to my feelings. 
I am, General, your devoted and sincere friend, 


To General D. Jose Urrea. J. N. pE va Portia. 


SONG. 
MY GALLANT STEED. 


Away, my gallant steed, away, 
Freer and fleeter still thy spring! 
A mood that may not brook delay 
Thy master’s breast is fevering. 
Of spur to urge thy panting side 
Thou hast in sooth but little need, 
Or rein the rapid way to guide 
Thou ’st sped so oft, my gallant steed! 


That bosom’s every thought and prayer, 
Full well thou know’st where still they dwell— 
Lightly as winged thing of air, 
Good steed, oh, thither bear him well! 
A spirit still impels him on, 
Be swift as spirit’s flight thy speed,— 
And well, thy loyal service done, 
Shalt thou repose, my gallant steed ! 


No moonbeam on our lonely path 
Sheds gently down her silvery light, 
And dark the tempest’s howling wrath 
O’erclouds the star-gemmed brow of night : 
But little or of chill or storm 
Hath that fond bosom thought or heed, 
While still the flame can light and warm, 
That burns within, my gallant steed! 
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ALL THE TALENTS. 


A PETER-PINDARIC ODE. 


Ovr worthy friends, the Fed- 
-Erals, Whigs, Natives, Nationals, or Biddle men, 
Or whatsoever other name 
May enter in the head 
Of W-bb, or Philip H-ne, their latest sponsors, 
As worth their while to claim, 
As giving them another chance to diddle men, 
With the belief, 
From time to time, that they are not the same 
As they were once, sirs, 
But that they have turned over a new leaf, 
And have entirely done, sirs, 
With all their old ideas of aristocracy ; 
And if the dear democracy, 
Whom they are sorry they so oft have cheated, 
Will but forget how they ’ve before been treated, 
And just consent, 
Good-naturedly to give their votes 
To the old wolves in their new sheepskin coats, 
Believing them sincerely penitent, 
And take them once more into favor, 
To try them on their new behaviour,— 
Indeed upon 
Their word of hon- 
-Or, they shall ne’er have reason to repent. 


I’m no great stickler 
For titles, nor disposed to be particular, 
And if it please all 
To be their own godfathers and godmothers, 
They may be whale or weazle, 
Webb-footed bird or beast, Wise-acre, Whig, 
Or any others 
Beginning with W 
Little or big. 
When you enjoy the perfume of the rose, 
’ You needn’t let it trouble you, 
That it were called a stinkweed if it chose. 
Nor if a 





Should happen to get drunk, 
And undertake to call itself a civet, 
And on its affidavit swear, 
With as unblushing a complexion 
As a Whig challenged vote at an election, 
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It was entirely changed in form and feature, 
And by that name smelled marvellously sweeter, 
Are you bound to believe it! 


A truce, though, with such ‘ odorous comparisons,’ 
And to return to where our Ode begins, 
These modest “ Ours’ 
—lI trust that that generic name will cover all, 
Whether they’re Webster’s, Clay’s, or Harrison’s, 
Stretching like one wide blanket over all 
Those oddly mixed bed-fellows—(I’ve my doubts 
Whether, with all their knack at turning, 
They'll ever turn that name to that of “ Ins,” 
For which they’ve been so long and fondly yearning) 
These modest Outs, I say, 
Will not be satisfied, Sir, 
With claiming all the piety, 
Decency, learning, money, and sobriety, 
Of which it is well known they’ve the monopoly, 
But they insist besides, Sir, 
That by the grace of God, they properly, 
With an inalienable right and title, 
Or a possession which they chos: to call so, 
Own, very nearly, if not quite, ALL 
Tue Tacents” also! 





? 


There’s an old saw in the democratic creed, 
That honesty’s the only policy— 
It oft has served us well in hour of need! 
And if the Whigs would but reflect a minute, 
They, also, might the folly see, 
Of any other principle; 
But still, somehow, the deuce is in it! 
All their experience has not made them sensible 
Of this plain proposition. 
For, whether from obliquity of vision, 
Or love of opposition 
To any thing a democrat may say, 
—Although I grieve to hurt, in 
The least, their feelings—it is very certain 
They never have been able yet to see 
This simple truth exactly in that way ; 
But giving it just the reversing twist, 
They always will insist, 
That policy’s the only honesty ! 


But as, however, 
We still profess to stand by the old maxim, 
In the old-fashioned way, and to endeavour 
To prove it, too, our acts in; 
We must at least be honest, as I’ve said, it 
Being in the long run 
The only horse it ’s safe to bet upon. 
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And therefore we should fairly give them credit 
For that superiority 
Of ‘talents’ which they really do possess, 
And in a very high degree. 
We give the very D his due, 
And therefore I must honestly confess, 
I cannot see 
Why we should not to Whiggery too! 





Tis undeniable, then, 
And I’ve no disposition to deny ’t, 
They do exhibit every day, 
‘ Talents’ to which we can make no pretension, 
Nor urge a shadow of a claim or right 
Of competition with them in that way ;— 
This we must frankly yield without contention. 
Indeed were I to claim 
A little for our party to the same, 
I should be liable, then, 
To the unpleasant charge of being a stretcher, in 
My statements,—in one word, of Fletchering. 
And though that is a name that ’s toasted 
At Whig carousals with much flat- 
-Tering honor, yet, such is the odd notion, Sir, 
That from the ninth commandment I have got, 
I'd just as lief be roasted, 
Or jump into the ocean, Sir, 
When ‘ boiling like a pot,’ 
As have my name associated with that! 


Imprimis, then, there ’s no denying 
The marvellous ‘talent’ that they have for lying! 
For certainly the fact is, 
That this accomplishment they daily practise 
Upon a scale that ’s really quite sublime; 
And so exhaustless the variety 
Of their newspaper lies is, 
—Lies of all shapes, complexions, sorts, and sizes, 
New-vamped and polished up from time to time— 
That they would stuff 
The stomach of an ostrich to satiety, 
And sometimes fairly turn it—they ’re so tough! 
Though it is said to be so fond 
Of flints, knives, nails, and such like bagatelles. 
And then as for their speeches,—from a B-Ll’s, 
Down to the dirty dribblings of a B-nd, 
I dare not undertake to speak ! 
’T would take a week, 
Nor would a volume be enough, 
To do them justice in this point of view, 
Which I should feel in honor bound to do. 
To tell a handsome thumper 
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Requires some genius, I would have you know, 

Nailing it neatly with a second plumper, 
—Which is the rule, 

When challenged on the first one (if you go 

To Mr. Fl-tch-r, he will tell you so.) 

But just to speak the simple, stupid truth, 
Why, that, forsooth, 

Any mere Pottawottamie* or fool 

Can do, without ever having been to school. 

To exercise this ‘talent,’ then, with spirit 

Is the Whig politician’s greatest merit. 


Kindred to this are several minor ones,— 
Such as the ‘talent’ they display for puffing ; 
Making their shallowest speakers finer ones 
Than all the greatest names of ancient story ; 
Forever vaunting 
Each of their ‘ youthful prodigies,’ 
Who haply may display 
Some fluent ‘talent’ in the H. R. for ranting, 
With due proportion mixed with that of canting, 
(Unconscious of the silly figure he 
Is cutting) as the new Demosthenes 
Of our blest land and day, 
The glory and the pride of Whiggery. 
The poor ‘ youth’ stuffing 
With such absurd conceit of his own glory, 
That on the first occasion 
He gets a little flurried at a dinner, 
Or Champagne celebration, 
The unlucky sinner 
Before high heaven such tricks fantastic plays 
With his unruly tongue, 
And through his lion’s skin so loudly brays, 
As to become excessively ridiculous; 
Makes his own friends ashamed a whole month after, 
And furnishes material to tickle us 
With Loco-Foco laughter 
For twice as long. 


Such, too, their well-known ‘talent,’ Sir, for bragging, 
Which they display 
In fifty ways—from Mr. Cl—, 
On all occasions dragging 
In, by the head and shoulders, some bold boast, 
(Even at the courteous table, 
Where one should be a gentleman, if able, 
Coolly condoling with his host, 
That he so soon must look 
For other lodging-rooms at K-nd-rh-k, 


* The latest Whig name for a ‘huge-pawed’ democratic farmer. 
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While he will rule the roast 
In the White House by fair Potomac’s side, ) 
From bold bluff Harry of Kentucky, 
Whose gallant skill at “ Brag ”’s his highest pride, 
(In which I hope he is more lucky, 
Besides not playing off the same ‘ odd tricks’ 
As in the gambling of his politics) 
Down to the puniest whipster of the press, 
In his report 
Of every election “ Vicrory !” 
And matters of that sort, 
This ‘talent’ also we must needs confess, 
In a remarkable degree, 
They certainly possess. 


Nor ought I to omit their ‘ talent,’ 
Drawn from the same illustrious example, 
For swearing,—in a style so bluff and gallant, 
When they would be particularly polite, 
*Tis really charming quite! 
[ dare not give a sample, 
For fear that it might shock the Muse’s ear, 
Who does not often hear 
Such ‘ winged words’ by Helicon’s old mountain, 
Nor fair Castalia’s fountain, 
Where she is wont to roam. 
She might indeed be scared away, 
And not return to me for many a day, 
Were she to hear me say, 
re d—— you, Ma’am, go home!” 





And d-propos of swearing—there’s no saying 
What are the limits to their versatility, 
For they possess no less ability 
In the congenial ‘talent,’ too, of praying. 
’Tis said that Mr. Cl—, at the next session, 
Intends to run for chaplain; should he try it, he 
Will surely be elected, for in piety 
—We can’t refuse in candor the confession— 
His speeches beat the parson’s prayers all hollow, 
— To make up for their plent- 
-Iful deficiency of argument. 
And then he may, 
Oh, happy Mr. Cl—! 
Repeat his prayers in public every day ; 
And for variety, 
“G d——” the Speaker in the H. R. one day, 
And preach a sermon there the next, if Sunday 
Should chance to follow. 





Besides having many an occasion, 
Well worth the trying, 
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Over the woes of this benighted nation, 

To whom it will be very edifying, 

Of showing off his ‘talent,’ too, for crying. 
So, therefore, worthy Mr. Slicer, 

On next “‘ First Monday,” 

You'll not attempt to be, 

A candidate for your old chaplaincy, 
If you take my advice, Sir. 


Among their other ‘ talents’ is 
Another yet in which the balance is, 
Beyond dispute, all on their side, 
—I mean in fisticuffiing, 
In which they justly take a gentlemanly pride. 
Witness, oh B-ddl-, D—n-ng, B-ll, and C-mpb-ll, 
And M—ry, who didst get thy quantum suff: in 
Less than no time,— 
Or, (if from Mr. Cl— it be no crime 
An ‘elegant extract’ just for once to borrow) 
In good plain English, didst get pummelled d—— well. 
[ hope thou hast recovered from thy bruises, 
And that no longer, man, 
(The Muse yet weeps at the sad tale of sorrow!) 
Thy countenance of twenty different hues is! 
Being a stronger man, 
(Strong, I should think, as half a dozen oxen) 
And clearly, too, a better hand at boxing, 
Thy brother Whig, in mauling thee so sadly, 
Did use thee very badly, 
—Especially as Sunday morning 
Upon the “ Honorable” House was dawning— 
And though a Loco-Foco I would gladly 
Have seen him put the stocks in. 


Nor with the fist 
Alone are they accomplished thus in dealing,— 
They have an equal ‘ talent’ with the Pist- 
-Ol, when they can 
Inflame their chivalry with the safe feeling 
That ’tis an unarmed man 
With whom they have to do, 
—Especially if he’s gray-headed too— 
Oh, then these gallant Hotspurs of young Whiggery 
Can bring him up before them in Commit- 
-Tee— sitting as his judges— 
Call him a rascal, knave, and rogue, Sir— 
Ill treat him 
In style which I must really call atrocity— 
And if a hair’s-breadth more than they’ll permit, 
—So quick are they upon the trigger—he 
His elbow nudges, 
They'll shoot him like a dog, Sir,— 
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And such the ardor of their brave ferocity, 
I shouldn’t be surprised if then they’d eat him! 


In fact, Sir, this is, 
A favorite ‘talent,’ that of bullying, 
Which they do sometimes truly in 
A very gallant style—when fortune sends 
One who will meekly bear it 
In the true Christian spirit 
Which when one cheek is smote the other lends. 
But if the attempt, Sir, misses, 
And he turns round with unexpected spunk, and 
Treats them as Gh-ls-n did, or D-ne-n, 
Oh, then the word “ quick, march—right about face!” is, 
—For circumstances vastly alter cases, 


And now I’m thinking, 
It cannot to the Whigs be quite agreeable 
(And they are not a few 
That take delight in the Democratic Review) 
To listen thus to their own praises 
Presented in so many different phases, 
Which must, if any thing could be able, 
Tinge with a blush of modesty their phizzes,— 
I say, I’m thinking, 
That after covering them with so much glory 
As she has done already, this is 
A fit place for the Muse to fold her wing. 
And therefore she will close the category 
Of ‘talents’ which she has essayed to sing, 
(Unworthily I know, though con amore) 
With one which—there’s no blinking 
The sad acknowledgment—they beat us hollow in, 
—I mean in drinking. 
Why, some of their late feats in swallowing 


Were done on so magnificent a scale, 
I know the Muse would wholly fail 
Were she to dare the high attempt of following 
Out the sublimity of the “ great occasion,” 
Whether in lyric song or prose narration, 
And therefore she knocks under, 
Quite overpowered with admiring wonder, 
With this advice by way of peroration— 
When you invite a set to dine 
Of pious pilgrims who have such a nice sense 
Of conscience for the temperance of the people, 
As to forbid the issuing of a licence 
On a small scale to tipple, — 
Provide your wine 
—If you would not be drunk, Sir, out of house and 
Home—by the thousand! 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


To a resident in New England the very name of Indian Summer 
calls up so many essentially poetic images, that it is difficult to ap- 
proach the subject without permitting the thoughts to run riot over 
the fairy scenes which that season presents ; and we marvel not that 
it has suggested to the muse of America some of her most brilliant 
effusions : for it would require no great effort of the imagination to 
perceive in its balmy and buoyant air a portion of that divinus affa- 
tus of which the old poets spake. 

But it is our object at present to describe the Indian Summer in 
sober prose, for the benefit of those readers, both in the Old World 
and the New, whose good fortune it has never been to become eye- 
witnesses of its beauties; and we must therefore strive, like the 
Cumzan Sybil, 

—Magnum pectore excussisse deum— 
and confine ourselves as far as may be to plain matters of fact. 

The temperature of the last two years, owing to the proximity of 
Halley’s Comet, or to some other cause not yet explained, has differed 
so materially from the average of previous observations, that the me- 
teorological tables published during that time, supply us with no 
accurate data for our present investigation. It will be sufficient 
therefore to state in general terms, that from the end of August to 
the end of September, the thermometer announces a gradual and 
constant diminution of heat; but that in the early part of October a 
strange interruption occurs to the progressive fall of the mercury, 
and when in the natural course of events we should be led to antici- 
pate a still farther increase of cold, we are surprised to perceive, 
that for two or three weeks successively, with a few slight excep- 
tions, an elevation of temperature is experienced, toa degree greater 
in many cases than the average of the first week of September,— 
sometimes as great as the mean of the month of August. 

This seeming anomaly of Nature is not peculiar to the American 
continent. A brief season of heat immediately preceding the rigors 
of winter is observed in all, or nearly all, the northern countries of 
Europe and Asia, variously designated as ‘ the latter” or “ second 
summer,”’ the “after-heat,” the “‘summer-close,” and many other 
like terms in which the same idea is embodied, differing only with 
the idioms of the various languages in which they occur. In Ame- 
rica, however, that season is marked with features so distinct from 
those which characterize it in other countries, as to entitle it toa 
separate consideration. In the Old World indeed it is accompanied 
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with few distinguishing phenomena, beyond the mildness and soft- 
ness of the air, which from the gradually increasing obliquity of 
the sun’s rays at that period of the year we should so little expect 
to occur. But with us the ‘“after-heat”’ is attended with circum- 
stances of no common interest and beauty. In New England espe- 
cially it is a rich and glorious season, in which Nature would seem 
struggling to withdraw attention from the decay which is stealing 
upon her, by the increased gorgeousness of her apparel, and the 
spring-like youthfulness of her voice and air; hiding moreover 
those defects which she cannot otherwise conceal, by a thin veil 
of mild and smoky haze, which 

rs Softens down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and fills up 

Anew the gaps - 
which increasing infirmity has begun to reveal upon her countenance. 

The most peculiar characteristic of this Second Summer consists 

in the wonderful and beautiful change which takes place in the 
forest. This feature, however, though it continues throughout the 
whole of the Indian Summer’s brief reign, begins, strictly speaking, 
to develope itself at an earlier period. The first sharp frosts which 
occur about the latter end of September, or the beginning of Octo- 
ber, are the agents by which this change is effected, and it is not 
uncommon to behold the leaves of a whole forest, with the excep- 
tion of the Evergreens, passing in a single night from their natural 
color to every possible shade of yellow, brown and crimson. The 
sap becomes frozen during the night, generally by a deposite of hoar 
frost on the leaves, but the alteration of color does not take place 
until the following morning, when, as the sun rises, the frozen sap 
is melted. The dense white vapor which rolls lazily away from 
the forest, as the morning advances, reveals the sudden change. At 
the withdrawing of that curtain the Oak shows its deeply lobed 
leaves transmuted toa pale brown, a chocolate brown, or a deep 
crimson, inclining to what painters term Indian red. The Birch 
and the Willow appear of a pale straw color, sometimes mingled 
with a slight tinge of brown, and sometimes retaining a mixture of 
the original green. The Wild Poplar—the Aspen—exhibits its un- 
quiet leaves of a yellow tint, approaching occasionally to orange, 
and fawn color. The Elm, bright yellow, or pale brown. The 
Sycamore changes to a clear, bright brown. But perhaps the Ma- 
ple contributes more largely to the dying glories of the forest, than 
any other of its children. Its broad leaves flash forth upon the sight 
robed in every intermediate hue, from bright orange to the deepest 
scarlet; while the clustering berries of the Ash, of a paler shade of 
red, and the crimson leaves of the Shumach and some other trees, 
blend, with a fine middle tint, the Oak*s more sombre pink, and the 
Maple’s brilliant hues. These many colors, mixed up with the dif- 
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ferent shades of green which the extensive family of Evergreens 
display, present a coup-d’eil which must be seen to be fully appre- 
ciated. On canvass it is impossible, though the attempt has fre- 
quently been made, to convey a correct idea of such a scene; and 
the most glowing verbal description does not, and cannot, succeed 
in placing it, in all its strange beauty, before the mental eye of one 
who has not looked upon the reality. 

Where the forest occupies a gently ascending slope, revealing 
to the eye the tops of the various trees rising above each other in 
almost imperceptible gradation, this display of Nature’s handy-work 
is beheld in the greatest perfection. The effect is still further 
heightened if the sun is just beginning to sink behind the hill which 
is covered by the forest. His oblique rays, passing through the 
differently tinted leaves, wonderfully enhance their brilliancy, and 
the spectator is startled at times, as the more gaudily colored trees 
rustle and quiver in the light wind, with the idea that the forest is 
on fire. 

This change of the leaf occurs, as we have already stated, about 
the latter end of September or the beginning of October. The 
consequent beauty of the forest continues, however, until the early 
part of November, though the leaves are liable to fall from the first 
moment that the frost has affected them, and many do indeed fall 
daily, especially from the more isolated trees. Where the forest is 
dense they are more protected from the wind, and the progress of 
destruction is consequently slower, but by the middle of November 
almost all the deciduous trees are dismantled, and stand, if we may 
misquote the poet, 

With all their fading honors thick around them. 

The Oak, however, is an exception. Sturdily does he resist the 
spoliation of the wintry blasts, and retains his leaves until the win- 
ter is far advanced. In fact, it is not unusual to behold “ the mon- 
arch of the woods” respectably clothed in a suit of sober brown 
as late as March or April,—emblem of the decayed gentleman strug- 
gling against the blasts of adverse fortune, and supporting, almost 
to the last, a decent exterior. 

It is generally admitted that this beautiful feature of the autumn 
landscape is peculiar to the American continent, and several rea- 
sons are given to account for the fact. The frost undoubtedly acts 
upon the forests in other northern countries as it does in this, inas- 


much as those forests, like our own, undergo “ the change of leaf.” 
But the European trees do not exhibit, in their change, that almost 
infinite and gaudy variety of tint which is so remarkable in America. 
In England, and probably throughout the continent of Europe, a 
sombre brown and yellow are the prevailing colors; the Oak, the 
Chesnut, and the Beech, assuming the former tinge, and nearly all 
the other forest trees fading to a pale, or a brownish yellow, after 
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the frost has attacked their leaves. The American forest is princi- 
pally indebted to the presence of the Oak and the Maple for its dis- 
tinctive feature, and it is probable that these two children of the 
woods are of a different species from the European. The English 
poet who so minutely describes every change and characteristic of 
the varied year, makes no allusion to any other than a gloomy and 
sombre change of the leaf, and thus speaks of the universal brown- 
ness of the autumn in England: 

“ But see, the fading, many-coloured woods, 

Shade deep’ning over shade, the country round 

Imbrown, a crowded umbrage, dusk and dun, 

Of every hue, from wan-declining green 

To sooty dark. ”— 
It is evident that such a description would present a very incorrect 
idea of the American forests during the continuance of the Indian 
Summer. With us the brighter hues predominate; yellow, orange, 
crimson, and scarlet, blend beautifully into each other, the brown 
merely serving as the medium, or half tint, to make the harmony 
of color complete. 

Scarcely has nature become enveloped in this gorgeous winding 
sheet, when the other characteristics of the Indian Summer begin to 
develope themselves. The temperature of the atmosphere during 
the hours of sunshine becomes milder than it has been for weeks 
before. There is a balmy and voluptuous softness and stillness in 
the air, resembling the early days of June. There is not wind 
enough to shake from the trees the leaves which hang from their 
branches by so feeble a tenure. A thin, smoky haze floats over 
the whole face of nature, softening and blending distant objects, 
and, combined with the tints of the neighbouring forests, giving a 
warmth of tone and coloring to the whole landscape. The sur- 
face of the ground also partakes of the hues of the woods. The 
fallen leaves, scattered about in rich profusion, as thickly as those 
‘“‘which strew the brooks in Valombrosa,” form, in spots where 
the wind which showered them down was thrown into eddies, a 
variegated robe to conceal the withered grass and the decaying 
flowers. The sun, though pale in the meridian height, at his 
setting is tinged with a ruby gleam, which is reflected from the 
windows, and which suffuses every object on which it is thrown. 
The moon also wears a blush as she rises, and the planets which 
hang in the flushing west wear a more golden aspect than is their 
wont. 

During this brief return of a genial and serene atmosphere, if a 
few mild nights successively occur, it is not unusual to behold the 
young Birch trees, which are amongst the first to yield up their 
leafy treasures, bursting their newly formed buds, and making a 
second, though fruitless, effort to clothe themselves with green. It 
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rarely happens, however, that more than three or four nights pass 
consecutively without frost, so that the young and tender leaves 
can only just unfold themselves and die. The first cold night 
breeze nips the untimely birth, and they fall upon the decaying 
remains of their predecessors. 

It would seem that the soft, hazy calm which characterizes our 
late autumn, or Indian Summer, is not altogether unknown in Eu- 
rope. Thompson, in describing those phenomena which, as he 
says, ‘give the season in its latest view,” seems to allude to such 
a feature in the English autumn: 

Meantime, light shadowing all, a sober calm 
Fleeces unbounded ether, whose least wave 
Stands tremulous, uncertain where to turn 
The gentle current, while illumined wide 
The dewy skirted clouds imbibe the sun, 
And through their lucid veil his softened force 
Shed o’er the peaceful world.” 

From the description of the season we turn to the question, what 
are the causes which produce this phenomenon? We believe that 
no satisfactory reason has ever been advanced to account for the 
existence of the Indian Summer, and until we have made further 
advances in Natural Science, it is to be feared that the subject must 
remain amongst the “res incognita.” The most probable hypothe- 
sis which has yet been hazarded is to the following effect. It is well 
known that water, when passing into the form of ice, gives outa 
large quantity of its latent heat. In the high northern latitudes 
visited by Parry and Ross it appears that the winter commences in 
the beginning of September, and that throughout the whole of that 
month the process of congelation proceeds with great activity. It 
is reasonable to suppose, therefore, from the immense amount of 
ice formed during that period, that the quantity of heat thrown into 
the atmosphere during the month of September must be sufficient 
to exert a very powerful and perceptible effect upon the tempera- 
ture of the air in countries lying south of the Arctic Circle, especi- 
ally as the northerly winds prevail at that season. 

The only objection which can be argued against such an hypo- 
thesis is drawn from the fact that heated air always has a tendency 
to ascend, whilst the colder and heavier air rushes in to supply its 
place. It is argued, therefore, that the heat arising from the forma- 
tion of northern ice would rise to the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere, before it could reach the latitude of the United States. Yet 
this objection is not so forcible as it may at first sightappear. Even 
supposing that the heat given out in the process of congelation in 
the north frigid zone does rise, still it is not lost, nor can it rise to 
any great height, because the more elevated strata of the atmos- 
phere are always intensely cold; and ere the warm air which rises 
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from the surface of the earth can mingle with that above it, it must 
part with its heat to the lower strata of air through which it passes, 
so that the greatest degree of heat must always remain in the mid- 
dle or under currents of the atmosphere, and must therefore be ca- 
pable of affecting the temperature of the countries over which it 
floats. 

But besides this there is always a tide of heated air rising from 
the equatorial regions, and flowing North and South. If, then, du- 
ring the month of September there bea similar tide rising from the 
North Polar Sea, and flowing towards the equator, these tides must 
meet somewhere near the forty-fifth parallel of latitude; and at that 
point there would be a pressure and condensation of the air above, 
which must cause a part at least of the heat to descend; and this 
pressure of the upper strata of the atmosphere, whilst it would af- 
ford a partial solution to the increase of heat during the Indian 
Summer, would also account for the calmness, the softness, and the 
dryness of the air so prevalent at that season. 

In connection with the hypothesis above referred to, we may ad- 
duce another fact which will perhaps aid us in investigating the 
causes which produce the Indian Summer. From observations 
made on the thermometer in mines, it appears that there is a pe- 
riodical revolution of temperature at a depth of thirty or forty feet 
beneath the surface of the earth; the maximum of heat occurring 
about the middle of October, and the minimum about the middle of 
April. Earth being a bad conductor of heat, especially when it is 
dry, the process by which the maximum is attained at that depth 
must necessarily be very slow. The direct action of the sun’s rays, 
in warming the earth, does not probably extend to more than four 
or five feet; but the upper stratum being once warmed communi- 
cates its temperature slowly to that which lies immediately beneath 
it, and that to the next, and so on progressively. The upper sur- 
face of the soil is kept at a high temperature by the immediate in- 
fluence of the sun, probably until the end of August, though the 
process of transmitting the heat from the higher to the lower strata 
is still going on below, and continues until the middle of October, 
even after the surface of the ground has become quite cool to the 
depth of afoot or more. During the month of September it is pro- 
bable that the temperature of the soil at the surface remains sta- 
tionary, or nearly so; but after that period—that is, when the air be- 
comes colder than the ground—there must be a gradual giving out 
of this accumulated heat into the atmosphere, during the month of 
October, and in fact until the snow and the ice prevent its further 
disengagement. This must, to a certain degree, have the effect of 
rendering the air at that period of the year warmer than it would 
be without such a counterbalancing provision of nature; and al- 
though it is avowedly insufficient to produce all the elevation of 
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temperature experienced during the Indian Summer, it may still be 
a powerful auxiliary with other causes in producing thai pheno- 


menon. 
Other causes doubtless exist; but those to which we have advert- 


ed in this paper are the most probable that we are yet acquainted 
with. The subject does not admit of demonstration, and in this 
case, perhaps, he is the most scientific who can give the keenest 
guess. ‘The true origin of the season which we have attempted to 
describe, like that of the aboriginal race whose name it bears, will, 
in all likelihood, ever remain in obscurity. 


INSCRIPTION 
ON THE DOOR OF A GAMING HOUSE. 


I] est trois portes a cet autre, 

L’ Espoir, |’ Infamie, et la Mort. 
Par la premiére on y entre, 

Par les deux autres on en sort. 


IMITATION. 


Here fickle Fortune holds her court, 
And to the mansion crowds resort, 
Her golden smile to win; 
One gate admits the eager bands, 
And Hope, the portress, smiling stands, 
To let the strangers in. 


To lead them forth two gates appear, 
But say! what forms are stationed there, 
The purpose to attend! 
At one Dishonor still abides, 
And at the other Death presides, 
The gamester’s only friend. 
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SONNETS. 
I. 


THE COTTAGE BIBLE.* 


I stood beneath a humblest hovel’s roof, 

Though scarce a shelter from the sudden storm,— 
Wretched and cold and frail, and far aloof 

From human dwelling ; nor did other form 
Of life appear, save one old withered crone, 

Childless and friendless there who dwelt alone,— 

Alone with Squalor and pale Misery, 

While Hunger gaunt looked forth from her dim eye. 
‘‘Good mother, fate hath hardly dealt with thee!” 

‘*Ou, No!’’—and pointing to a sheltered nook, 

Before unnoticed,—“I nave sTILL THAT Book!” 
Upon my cheek then might that old crone see 
A blush and tear of penitence and shame,— 

—I went a humbler man, and wiser, than I came. 


Il. 
TO MY MOTHER. 


Purest and loveliest of earthly mould— 
Again to that dear bosom am I press’d 
That gave me life! Blessed be thou, thrice-bless’d ! 
While thus thy shielding arms thy child enfold, 
I feel as in some sanctuary shrine, 
Where nought of ill or sorrow may have power 
To vex this passion-wasted heart of mine, 
Or mar the holy peace of this sweet hour. 
Nor life alone to thee my being owes,— 
For thou hast been an angel-guide from heaven 
To my weak spirit,—and whate’er it knows 
Of beauty, truth, or good, from thine was given! 
Oh, let the sacred tears these lines that blot 
Speak the deep language which my feeble words may not! 





* A recent incident. 
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